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THE VICAR’S GOVERNESS. 


CHAPTER I. 


GEORGE’S STORY. 


Vag FORGE received this letter with mingled feel- 
Seo ings, the strongest of which, however, were 
gratitude and thankfulness that Captain Clayton had 
left Oldcastle without any further discovery. But 
a certain regret also, an undefined feeling of dis- 
appointment in her character, rose in his mind at 
the sudden decision which Laura had so hastily made. 

“T need not have disturbed myself about her 
feelings, at any rate,’ he thought, half bitterly. 
“ Poor Amy! it would be better for her if she had 
a little of Miss Clayton’s prudence and composure.” 
But “ poor Amy ” seemed to his heart just at that 
moment the sweeter and tenderer woman of the 
two; and, eager to relieve her anxiety at once, he 
started almost immediately after receiving Laura’s 
letter for Narbrough. 

VOL. III. 1 
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He reached the station about seven in the even- 

ing, and in walking down the road to the Vicarage 

he ann are | the doctor, and as usual stopped to 

address him, but was received by the rough Scotch- 
man with the scantiest of courtesy. 

« Well, I must say good evening to you,” said 
George, after few words had been exchanged be- 
tween them, “for they expect me at the Neen al 

“J have a patient there just now,” said Dr. 
Ruthyen, and then he paused. 

“Yes, Miss Williams,” replied George, quickly ;. 
adding, with natural anxiety, “how do you really 
think she is, doctor ?—nothing very wrong about 
her, I hope ?” 

“You do feel a bit anxious, then, Mr. George, 
about the poor lassie ?” answered Dr. Ruthyen ; and 
he fixed his small, keen, grey eyes on George’s face, 
and added, ‘“‘ you have some cause; Miss Willams 
wont be alive, it seems to me, to trouble you long.” | 

«What do you mean?” asked carer ; “I do 
not understand you.” 

«Mr. George,” said the doctor, “ with your leave, 
Vl just turn with you if you are in a hurry, for I 
would like a word or two on this subject. Ive 
known you since you were a lad, so you'll excuse 
plain speaking, and I’m a plain man.” 

“Say what you lke.” 


“cc ? 1 
There’s a disease,” went on the doctor, very 


GEORGE'S STORY. 3 


gravely, “which gets a vast of fine names—a dis- 
ease which breaks up the health, the temper, the 
nerves of the patient, one after the other—a dis- 
ease which is the prelude to many; which some- 
times ends in a cold, sometimes in a madhouse; 
sometimes only in the loss of all beauty, spirit, or 
enjoyment of any kind. But it is not uncommon, 
and my patient at the Vicarage is a case of this sort.” 

“ But what is it, doctor ?” 

“Just a broken heart, lad, that’s about the 
truth,” answered Dr. Ruthyen; “a lingering, 
wasting sorrow of some kind or other, which saps 
the constitution, and brings many a bonny lass to 
an early grave. J’ve good cause to know it,” he 
continued, sorrowfully, “for my sister, my only 
sister, was one of its victims. 

“ How did she die ?” 

“ Just as this one will, if we don’t take care. 
She pined and pined, and then caught cold and 
went into a decline one winter. But we found out 
the cause too late, for on her deathbed she left a 
letter for a young gentleman, who had amused some 
of his spare time by breaking poor Maggie’s heart. 
Folks say, Mr. George,” added Dr. Ruthyen, turn- 
ing away his honest face, “that you and this Miss 
Williams were once very kind. Would you like 
to have her death at your door, as Mr. Selby had my 
poor sister’s ?” 

1—2 
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CHAPTER I. 


GEORGE’S STORY. 


(o. EORGE received this letter with mingled feel- 





pst) §6ings, the strongest of which, however, were 
=ee and thankfulness that Captain Clayton had 
left Oldcastle without any further discovery. But 
a certain regret also, an undefined feeling of dis- 
appointment in her character, rose in his mind at 
the sudden decision which Laura had so hastily made. 

“T need not have disturbed myself about her 
feelings, at any rate,” he thought, half bitterly. 
“Poor Amy! it would be better for her if she had 
a little of Miss Clayton’s prudence and composure.” 
But “poor Amy ” seemed to his heart just at that 
moment the sweeter and tenderer woman of the 
two; and, eager to relieve her anxiety at once, he 
started almost immediately after receiving Laura’s 
letter for Narbrough. 
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He reached the station about seven in the even- 
ing, and in walking down the road to the Vicarage 
he encountered the doctor, and as usual stopped to 
address him, but was received by the rough Scotch- 
man with the scantiest of courtesy. 

“ Well, I must say good evening to you,” said 
George, after few words had been exchanged be- 
tween them, “for they expect me at the Vicarage.” 

“TI have a patient there just now,” said Dr. 
Ruthyen, and then he paused. 

“Yes, Miss Williams,” replied George, quickly ;. 
‘adding, with natural anxiety, “how do you really 
think she is, doctor ?—nothing very wrong about 
her, I hope ?” 

“You do feel a bit anxious, then, Mr. George, 
about the poor lassie ?” answered Dr, Ruthyen; and 
he fixed his small, keen, grey eyes on George’s face, 
and added, “you have some cause; Miss Williams 
wont be alive, it seems to me, to trouble you long.” 

“What do you mean?” asked George; “I do. 
not understand you.” 

« Mr. George,” said the doctor, “ with your leave, 
T’ll just turn with you if you are in a hurry, for I 
would like a word or two on this subject. I’ve 
known you since you were a lad, so you'll excuse 
plain speaking, and I’m a plain man.” 

“ Say what you like.” 

«“There’s a disease,” went on the doctor, very 
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gravely, “which gets a vast of fine names—a dis- 
ease which breaks up the health, the temper, the 
nerves of the patient, one after the other—a dis- 
ease which is the prelude to many; which some- 
times ends in a cold, sometimes in a madhouse; 
sometimes only in the loss of all beauty, spirit, or 
enjoyment of any kind. But it is not uncommon, 
and my patient at the Vicarage is a case of this sort.” 

“ But what is it, doctor ?” 

“ Just a broken heart, lad, that’s about the 
truth,’ answered Dr. Ruthyen; “a lingering, 
wasting sorrow of some kind or other, which saps 
the constitution, and brings many a bonny lass to 
an early grave. I’ve good cause to know it,” he 
continued, sorrowfully, “for my sister, my only 
sister, was one of its victims. 

“ How did she die?” | 

“ Just as this one will, if we don’t take care. 
She pined and pined, and then caught cold and 
went into a decline one winter. But we found out 
the cause too late, for on her deathbed she left a 
letter for a young gentleman, who had amused some 
of his spare time by breaking poor Maggie’s heart. 
Folks say, Mr. George,” added Dr. Ruthyen, turn- 
ing away his honest face, “that you and this Miss 
Williams were once very kind. Would you like 
to have her death at your door, as Mr. Selby had my 
poor sister’s ?” 

1—2 
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“You are utterly mistaken,” answered George, 
much disturbed. 

“T may be; but if it isn’t you, it’s some other. 
The poor lass has lost all heart and hope, and she’s 
only a delicate creature to begin with. She wont 
last over the fall if this goes on. But I’ve said my 
say, and so [ll just wish good e’en to you.” 

“ But, Dr. Ruthyen,’’ began George, slowly; and 
then he paused, for he remembered he could scarcely 
say anything without partly betraying Amy’s secret. 
‘“‘ Believe me at least in one thing,” he continued, 
earnestly, “ this illness of this unhappy young lady 
is through no fault of mine. I have asked her to 
be my wife.” | 

“T am glad to hear it, Mr George—heartily 
glad,” said the doctor, and he held out his hand as 
he spoke. “I’ve always respected you before as an 
honest man, and I’m glad to do it again. So this 
young lady has other troubles, has she? Well, 
well, whoever the man is, he’s a scoundrel, I’ll be 
bound. But I’m glad it isn’t you, lad;” and he 
once more shook George’s hand in his large, strong 
one, and then nodded and turned on his way, leav- 
ing George more unhappy and desponding than 
before ; and with the most painful feelings strug- 
gling in his heart, he contiued to walk slowly home- 
wards. 

The Vicar was in the garden enjoying the air as 
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he opened the gate, with his hands under his long, 
clerical coat and a short pipe in his mouth, and he 
advanced to meet his son as soon as he appeared. 

“ Well, my boy, is that you?” he said. “ Nelly 
half-expected you to-night, [ think, as our interest- 
ing invalid upstairs is rather worse to-day, I believe.” 

*‘ Not worse surely, father ?” 

“So they tell me; and if it isn’t asking an im- 
pertinent question, George, I would really like to 
know all about this mysterious return of hers, and 
my wife’s silence and discomfort on the subject. 
She doesn’t lie well, poor Nelly—worse than any 
woman I ever saw, I think; and she’s tried a few 
very transparent ones with me on this matter. 
But if you’ve a mind to speak the truth 

‘Miss Williams was not comfortable in her 
situation at Oldcastle,” said George. 

“ That’s enough, my dear fellow, that’s enough,” 
said the Vicar, waving his pipe in the air. “ That 


33 





is one of Nelly’s stock. I see you two mean to 
keep me in the dark; well, I’m a good-natured 
man, and it doesn’t disturb me in the least—only I 
feel rather offended at being taken for an idiot; 
and I think that must be your opinion and Nelly’s 
of my mental capacities; for young ladies im 
general don’t leave their situations in the middle 
of the night, and come express with young men, 
because they do not happen to be very comfortable 
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in their situations. Nay, now dop’t bother to in- 
vent anything new. I’m content, quite context, 
with the fifty pounds a year Nelly tells me you 
mean to pay for her board. Your first payment 
will in fact be very conyenient to me just now, 
and will just buy me anew rod I have coveted 
these six months, but never could make up my 
mind to afford.” | 

“ Well, father, you shall have it at once,” said 
George, with a smile. 

“Thanks, my dear fellow ; short accvunts, &c., 
—you know the old adage? But there is another 
thing perhaps I should mention—Ruthyen thinks 
badly of her, and I’ve a kind of feeling it isn’t a 
very gentlemanly action to break a poor girl’s 
heart; but it’s your look out—I don’t wish to 
interfere.” 

“* Does every one take me for a scoundrel, father?” 
said George, angrily. “I’ve just met the doctor, 
and he’s taken me to task on the same subject; 
but if it will satisfy your scruples at all, I may as 
well tell you at once that I would marry Miss 
Williams if I could.” 

‘‘Then, why the deuce don’t you?” 

“Simply because I can’t,” answered George, 
and he walked into the house, leaving the Vicar 
full of curiosity, though he would not have ad- 
mitted it for the world. | 
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“ How is she, mother?” asked George, after 
Mrs, Manners had kissed him. 

“The same, Georgie,” she answered, gravely ; 
“TI wish I could say anything but that; but she 
has no life left, poor thing, and lies up yonder in 
bed or on the sofa, and never speaks, and doesn’t 
eat as much as a sparrow. Sir Hugh was down 
this morning, and wanted to see her; but she only 
shook her head. ‘ It will do no good,’ she said; 
and she wouldn’t.” 

Well, it would have done no good, mother.” 

“T thought it might have roused her a bit; but 
she'll see you, of course, Georgie ; so I'll just run 
up and tell her you’ve come, for fear it starts her 
if you go in too suddenly.” 

A few minutes elapsed, and then Mrs. Manners 
called from the head of the staircase for George to 
come up; and as he-entered Amy’s sick room she 
went out of it, closing the door after her, and left 
them alone. 

. George had schooled himself for this interview— 
he had fixed what he would say ; how he would try — 
to cheer her, and rouse her mind from the over- 
whelming sorrow which oppressed it; but both his 
purpose and his memory seemed alike to fade away 
at the sight of her altered face; and in silence he 
held out his. hand to her, utterly unable at that 
amoment to collect his thoughts. 
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She was sitting on a couch by the fire, though 
it was midsummer, with a shawl wrapped round 
her wasted form, and her eyes had a look of rest- 
less fear and anxiety in them inexpressibly painful 
for George to witness. 

“Tell me at once,” she said, hurriedly, fixing 
them upon him with a kind of wild eagerness in 
her gaze; “ tell me the worst—awm I still safe ?” 

“ Yes,” said George, rousing himself, and try- 
ing to shake off the shock which her changed 
appearance had given him; “yes; but why are 
you so nervous? what are you afraid of here ?— 
and, besides, Captain Clayton is gone.” 

“Thank God! thank God !” said Amy, fervently, 
sinking back on the couch. “ My Father, I thank 
Thee. Oh! George,” she continued, excitedly, “I 
have prayed and prayed but to die—to die before 
he tears me ‘away—and I think God has heard me. 
I think I am going fast.” 

* And is this right?” said he, gently, suppressing 
_ by a violent effort the throbbing agony which filled 
~ his own heart. “Is thisright of you, Amy? Sup- 
pose my sister were to pray for something else—to 
pray that she might lead a different life—to live 
for others; not lament over what now cannot be 
changed.” 

“ But I am so afraid,” said Amy, speaking fast. 
“T start up in the night and see his dreadful face. 
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Oh ! if he were to find me, George. But tell me 
all, I can bear it. Did you see him ?” 

* Yes, and he is not quite such a bugbear after 
all. I dined with him at the Mounseys, and I 
have a piece of news for you also. Miss Clayton 
is going to be married to Mr. Peel.” 

“Is that true? Really, how can she, to such 
an old—old man ?” 

“ To such a rich—rich one, you mean,” answered 
George, with a smile. “ You are 2 romantic little 
girl, Amy, and should learn to be more worldly. 
It’s a grand match I think for our friend, and she 
told me herself; so you see I have it on the best 
authority.” 

Talking in this strain, and with the greatest 
patience and kindness, George tried during the next 
half-hour to make the unhappy woman beside him 
forget her grief, and produce a more healthy tone 
to her mind ; and gradually, as he drew her thoughts 
away from her own affairs, her face began to as- 
sume more of its ordinary gentle expression, and 
bv-and-by George proposed to have Milly in beside 
them. 

“You must not shut yourself up any more,” he 
said, authoritatively ; “ mother tells me the little 
one cries because you wont see her;” and with a 
kind of sigh of rest and relief, which his presence 
seemed to give her, Amy shut her eyes and lay 
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back on the couch, while George went to seek his 
little sister. 

“Whatever am I to do to amuse you two sick 
children ?” he said, when he brought Milly in, 
having previously instructed her to be very quiet 
and not to excite Miss Williams; and the child, 
with that delicate instinct which she possessed, 
went softly up to the couch where Amy was lying, 
and laid her lovely little cheek against hers without 
speaking, and then timidly kissed her. 

“ What shall we do, Milly? Shall I read you a 
book or tell you a story ?” said George. “ Now, 
little woman, you come here and sit on my knee, 
and don’t disturb Amy. You are such a great 
heavy thing, I can’t have you pulling her about ;” 
and Amy smiled more like herself as George said 
this, and held out her hand to her dear little visitor. 

“ Tell a story, George,” said Milly; “a story— 
something about the sea.” 

“Shall it be tragical, Milly—shipwrecks, &c. ? 
or mermaidish and sentimental? Which will you 
have ?” 

“ Oh, about the mermaids, I think. Yes, I like 
that best ; not about the poor sailors—it’s so dread- 
ful to hear about them being drowned.” 

Very well,” said George, “ about the mermaids, 
then. Well, let me see. I must go back some 
nineteen or twenty years to begin with, to the time 
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when—Somebody, who is a grown man now, with 
a pack of troubles always to carry about on his 
shoulders, was only a very happy, jolly, little boy, 
who lived by the sea, and had great faith in the 
mermaids and mermen, who were still said to haunt 
by the shore. But he had never seen one, though 
he often risked getting a scolding from his good 
mother by stealing down in the dusk to the sands, 
in the hope of seeing or hearing something of these 
strange creatures. But it was all in vain—he never 
heard anything but the strange music of the sea, 
which, however, had a sort of fascination for him, 
and seemed ever to touch and thrill some feelings 
in his little heart, for he would dream by the sea 
of things he never thought of at home; of great 
things which he was to do in the future; of good 
actions, which I fear never came to light; and of 
beautiful faces—which perhaps he may have seen. 
‘“‘ But all this came soon to an end. The little 
boy was sent away from the sea; was sent some 
hundreds of miles away, and he played cricket and 
football, and fought—I am ashamed to say—with 
other boys, and almost forgot all about the mer- 
maids and the shore among his new companions ; 
until one day the doctor, who was head-master at 
the school, took it into his head to have his garden- 
walks new laid with gravel, and had it brought all 
the way from the coast. Then the little boy, who 
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came from beside the sea, thought he felt the old, 
fresh smell of it again as the men were spreading 
the gravel out in the garden ; and he peeped in on 
the sly, and saw a great heap of it lying close to 
the gate, and on the top of the heap there was a 
shell—a shell of the kind which, when he was a 
little child, he remembered his nurse telling him 
that if he put it to his ears he would hear it sing ; 
for they never forget, she said, the sound of the 
waves. So for the love of the sea the boy stretched 
out his hand and took the shell, and carried it to 
his room, away from all the noisy boys in the play- 
ground ; and lo! and behold, when he held it to his 
ears, the shell sung with the music of the sea. 

‘* Well, the little boy was quite pleased with his 
treasure, and at night he hid it under his pillow, 
and when all his companions were asleep he listened 
again to it, and somehow it made him think the 
old thoughts, and dream the old dreams, which he 
had almost forgotten. By-and-by he also fell 
asleep, with the shell still in his hand—at least he 
thought when he grew to be a man that he must 
have been asleep, but it seemed like reality to him 
then—the reality of what he had wished for so 
long ; for he saw a mermaid. 

“T will tell you exactly how this came about. 
He was lying with the shell in his hand, and he 
felt something move and gently touch his fingers, 
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and so he opened his hand and looked, but there was 
only the shell. Now this happened twice and he 
saw nothing, but on the third time the moon, which 
had by this time risen, and was shining into the 
window, showed him by its pure, bright light a 
lovely, little head peeping out of the shell, with 
long, curled, fair hair, and beautiful blue eyes, and 
the boy gazed at it in speechless admiration. Then 
presently the most perfect little creature which 
could be imagined crept right out of the shell, 
with a golden harp in her hand, and began playing 
the strange music which the boy had heard before. 
Only it seemed louder now, and he knew then that 
this was a mermaid—a mermaid who must have 
been hidden in the shell. 

“ He was almost afraid at first, but after awhile 
he took courage aud spoke, and asked the little 
mermaid how she came to be there—came to be 
hundreds of miles away from her native shore. 

‘Then the beautiful creature burst into tears, 
and told him in the sweetest voice which surely 
ever was heard that she had fallen into a snare— 
that she had been dragged away from the sea. 
‘And, little boy,’ she added, ‘when you picked up 
my poor shell to-day, and listened for the music, I 
knew you belonged to the shore, and I said I will 
ask him to take me back—not leave me to perish 
on the odious gravel-walks of a school.’ 
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“The little boy promised to do whatever she 
asked him, if she only would not cry any more ; so 
she began to smile, and he felt so much in love 
with her he really did not know what to do or say. 
‘Only tell me your story, beautiful mermaid,’ he 
said ; ‘ only tell me how you came to be hidden in 
the shell.’ 

“ «Well, I must confess,’ said the little mermaid, 
- “I fear I am only properly punished for my dis- 
obedience to my elders. My mamma told me never 
to go near the shore, but I felt very curious.’ 

<¢ Like Eve,’ said the boy. 

“¢ Who was Eve?’ asked the mermaid; ‘ was 
she a woman ?” 

*“¢QOnly rather a curious one,’ replied the 
boy. 

“< Well, like your Eve, then, I was curious. I 
saw so many strange things when I peeped up out 
of the water, that I wanted to know all about 
them ; but when I asked mamma or any of the 
older mermaids they gave me no satisfaction, and 
told me the less I saw of the world was the better, 
as it was full of nothing but wickedness; but this 
only made me very naturally more curious. At 
last I determined to creep into a shell, and let my- 
self be tossed on the shore some fine day by the 
waves ; and the next tide will carry me back, I 
thought, after I have seen something of the world. 
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Alas ! like many adventurers, I little knew what I 
was doing. But I had made up my mind, and I there- 
fore looked out for a pretty, nice shell ; and having 
found one which suited me admirably I imagined, 
though I afterwards found it most inconvenient, I 
crept into it all on the sly, for no one knew I was 
thinking of going; and when the waves began 
sweep, sweeping into the bay, I floated near; and 
finally they swept me in, and left me high and 
dry upon the sands. I was in a great fright, I 
may tell you, when I got there—a great, great 
fright ; but it was rather too late then to repent, so 
I resolved to make the best of my situation, and 
began to inspect the world all around me. I was 
greatly amused at the bathers—the way the young 
ladies quarrelled and frowned at each other about 
the different machines, as they called them, but 
did not look quite so cross if any gentleman who 
happened to admire them drew near. But then 
this is just the same in the sea, I think; there is 
ill-temper and jealousy everywhere,’ said the mer- 
maid, reflectively. 

“«There is sure to be jealousy wherever you are, 
at any rate,’ said the boy, fervently. 

“¢QOh, I don’t know that,” answered the little 
mermaid, casting down her blue eyes. ‘ But to go 
on with my adventures in the shell. If I were to 
tell you them all, I am sure I would only tire you. 
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I need not repeat how I was taken up and tossed 
down—first by one rude child and then another. 
How a wretched, little poodle-dog ran away with: 
me in its mouth, and snapped and snarled, and 
tossed and scratched at me, till I thought I should 
fairly die of fright. I will leave out the most 
therefore of what happened during that dreadful 
morning on the sands, and only tell you that 
finally I was deposited on some fine loose shingle 
by my friend the poodle, and left.’ 

«<The tide will reach me here I thought, hope- 
fully, peeping out of my little house, and beginning 
to breathe more freely. Alas! alas! an hour after- 
wards there came a great noise of carts and horses, 
and rough men swearing, and boys; and they began 
to throw the loose gravel where I lay into the 
carts with spades, and drove it away. My turn 
came at last; I was shovelled into a cart, and suf- 
focated beneath a heap of stones and sand, and lost 
all consciousness where I was going. 

« ¢ When I revived I was in a railway train, and 
being whirled and whirled through the air in a 
truck. I was on the outside of the sand and stones 
now, and could breathe ; and finally I was got out 
at a station, and carted here. That is my story, 
little boy ; and now will you save me ?” ” 

“Oh, he did, I know he did!” cried milly) 
‘“ He took her back to the sea; and, Georgie, may 
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I guess something—the little boy was you. Oh, 
it’s so nice ; pray go on.” 

“The little boy,” said George, “ had promised to 
do whatever the little mermaid asked him, Milly, 
and he kept his word. It wanted but afew days 
when all this happened to the holidays at the school, 
and so at her request the boy locked the shell and 
its pretty tenant safely away in his box during the 
day ; but at nights, when all the other boys were 
fast asleep, he used to open the lid, and she would 
come out and sit on the edge of the shell, and play 
to him on the little golden harp the wild music of 
the sea he loved to hear; and tell him tales of the 
beautiful world beneath the waves, where she had 
been so happy and longed so fondly once more 
to be. 

“He got to know thus all about corals, and 
strange fishes, and sea-flowers, and weeds, which 
grow so thickly and so bright that the bottom of 
the sea is one great garden; and he heard of ship- 
wrecks and storms, and something also of the vast 
cemetery of brave men who lie still, till the 
end of Time, beneath the shining waters of 
the deep. : 

“ The little boy got so fond of his shell and its 
tenant that he almost cried as the time drew near 
when he knew he must part with them ; but the 
day came, and true to his word, as soon as he 
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reached his home by the sea, he carried at once the 
little imprisoned mermaid to the shore. 

“ It was a beautiful night when he went down to 
the sands, holding the shell in his hand so that its 
inhabitant could see the waves as soon as they were 
in sight, and she cried for joy when she first heard 
them break again on the long, yellow sands. 

“¢And I must say farewell to you for ever ?’ 
said the boy. 

“Then the little mermaid put her arms round his 
neck and kissed him. ‘ Not for ever,’ she said, 
‘we will meet again when you are in some great 
peril on the sea. You have been kind to me and 
saved me now, and I will not forget you then; and, 
as a token between us, keep the shell in which 1 
have suffered so much, and wear it round your neck 
as a talisman on the waves; for my kinsfolk are 
-many, and when they see it they will know you and 
befriend you, for the sake of ‘your great goodness 
to the poor little wandering mermaid while on land.’ 

“Then she kissed him again, and waved her hand 
to him, and the next minute glided away into the 
great waters, which closed over her head for ever, 
and the litle boy stood still upon the shore and 
wept for his lost friend.” 

« And the shell ?” asked Milly, eagerly. 

“Tt was all he had left, and the next morning he 
hung it round his neck, and now, though he is a 
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grown man, he still wears it on his chain ;” and 
George drew out his watch as he spoke, and at- 
tached to it was a curious little shell. 

“And this is really it?” said Milly. ‘ Oh! 
Georgie——” . | 

“ Let me see jt, Milly ?” said Amy, holding out 
her thin hand ; and after she had examined it she 
smiled and looked at George. 

“ Do you remember it ?” he said. 

“ Yes,” she answered ; “and you have kept it all 
this while ?” 

“ It is my talisman,” said George. “ Yes, Milly,” 
he went on, resuming his story-telling tone, “ my 
friend gave this long ago, when I was very happy, 
and I mean always to wear it, and to carry it away 
with me when I go over the sea; for it will guard 
me from evil I hope, and I will never forget the 
good and gentle being by whom it was given.” 

“And you have never seen her again?” said 
Milly. 

“No,” laughed George, “ not yet. Iam waiting 
~ in hope, though—waiting till some great peril comes 
to me on the sea. In the meantime I keep my 
shell ;” and he looked at Amy and smiled. 

She remembered it well. She had given it to 
him during the days of their early acquaintance, 
one evening on the shore at Narbrough, and George 
had then jokingly hung it on his chain, and had 
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kept it there even during their long estrangement 
and separation. 

“Tt is a beautiful story,” said Milly, “the best, 
Georgie, you have ever told. I wish you would 
go on.” 

“‘ My dear child, my inventive powers are utterly 
exhausted for the evening. Besides, it’s quite time 
that little girls and delicate young ladies should be 
having their first beauty sleep. But I expect Amy 
will be able to tell us a story to-morrow.” 

“TI fear not, George,” said Amy. 

“It will please Milly,” answered George, “ and I 
think you will do. it for that; so if you chance to 
wake very early to-morrow morning invent some- 
thing for our benefit.” 

“ Will you stay the whole day?” asked Amy. 

“ T am going to stay a few days, I hope. I want 
to see you well before I go, so don’t keep me too 
long. And now, Milly, come with me ;” and George 
lifted his little sister in his arms and bid Amy good 
night, leaving her to enjoy the first quiet sleep she 
had ever had since she heard of Captain Clayton’s 
expected arrival. 








CHAPTER II. 


GEORGE’S STRUGGLES. 


PWR. GEORGE would make a famous doctor, I 
@8 think, ma’ am,” said Dr. Ruthyen to Mrs. 
Maier the next morning, with a grim smile at 
his own joke. ‘“ The young lady upstairs is a dif- 
ferent creature since he came; I hope it will end 
all well now.” 

“ T know nothing about it,” answered Mrs. Man- 
ners, overwhelmed with the consciousness of the 
only secret she had preying on her mind, and also 
with the evident idea which the doctor entertained 
on the subject. 

“‘ She’s a nice little lassie,” said the Scotchman, 
‘but nervous and delicate to an extraordinary de- 
gree. I took the liberty of giving Mr. George a 
bit of my mind yesterday afternoon, ma’am, and I 
hope he didn’t take it amiss ?” 

‘IT know nothing about it, doctor,” again replied 
Mrs. Manners, for she did not know what else 
to say; and had already been severely cross- 
questioned by the Vicar during the night as to what 
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George meant to do, for his curiosity had at last 
become too much for his philosophy. But Mrs. 
Manners had given her word, and she always kept 
it, with a simple faith which, as her husband some- 
times remarked, “ was rather refreshing in this age 
of expediency, but trying occasionally—exceedingly 
trying.” | 

Long before the doctor had paid his early visit to 
Amy, and for some time afterwards also, George was 
out wandering along the sands and links by the 
sea. He had not slept much through the hot sum- 
mer night, and had risen unrefreshed and feverish at 
the first pale gleam of dawn, and restless and 
excited had early left the house, and Mrs. Manners 
was beginning to be very uneasy about him before 
his return. | 

As he walked through the grey and drifting mists 
along the links, and the fresh breeze blew on his 
aching forehead, all his whole life seemed to pass in 
somewhat dismal review before him. 

“T prided myself on my strength,” he thought, 
‘vet no girl is weaker. I prided myself that I he- 
lieved and trusted that our happiness, both here and 
hereafter, is always cared for and looked after, yet 
I find myself cursing my fate and wishing I were 
dead every hour of my life. And poor Amy, too— 
that innocently I should have brought all this. 
trouble and sorrow upon her! But my duty lies 
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straight before me, and God help me to keep to 
that.” 

What that duty was George had very plainly 
seen, and had solemnly promised himself to do, the 
night he had first heard Amy’s story—the night 
when they had travelled together to Narbrough, 
and when he had told himself that, for the sake of 
the love he bore her, he must tear himself away 
from her for ever. And he was not faltering from 
that resolution now; he was only struggling with 
the feelings which this self-imposed exile from 
all he cared for on earth naturally excited in his 
breast. 

‘When a man gets to my age,” he reflected, “a 
new life seems very hard to begin. What will I be 
this time next year, I wonder? what will I feel? 
I will not see the sun rise then over the old grey 
coast; but perhaps my struggles may be over and 
my rest have come.” 

As George thought thus he lifted up his eyes 
and bared his head, and his mind wandered up- 
wards from the troubles and passions of earth to 
the glories and peace which he believed “ will be 
revealed to us hereafter.” 

“Yet, how the dust clings to us,” he said, half 
aloud. ‘‘ How our tenderest and purest feelings 
are mingled with something which weighs and 
chains them down to earth; but this warfare will 
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not last for ever. There we are promised that 
we shall have rest.” | 

Almost as George spoke these words, the sun, 
which had been struggling amid the clouds and 
vapours of early dawn, broke forth, and shone 
upon the sea, and on the shore, and on the up- 
turned face of the young man also, whose heart 
was full of such passionate pain. 

“Oh! give me more faith,” he cried, stretching 
out his arms; “oh! give me more faith; to live 
and look up yonder, beyond the storms and clouds, 
which here darken and distract my soul.” And as 
the morning broke around him, and each wave and 
riplet reflected the beauty of Heaven, so did George 
Manners’s heart borrow something from its bound- 
less and infinite glory. 

“ If He, who made all this,” he thought, “ has 
promised that His eye beholds us, and that His 
ear is open to our cry, why need we fear? for the 
awful will which directs the storm also covers the 
earth with verdure, and amid the vast millions of 
His creatures doubtless sees those whose trust is 
in Him.” And standing there bare-headed, with 
his face turned upwards to the sky, and with the 
sea surging its great anthem to its Creator at his 
feet, George Manners promised to himself to lead a 
new and better life. | 

“ How passionate, how hot-tempered I am,” he 
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thought; “how selfish, how ungrateful, and how 
proud. I forget to count up all the good gifts I 
have, I think—my health, my youth, my strength ; 
and, because I cannot marry the woman I love, 
all these are but bitterness to me. Oh! Amy, 
my poor, poor little girl !”—-and here George 
sighed deeply, and almost forgot again his 
better and nobler aspirations in the dangerous 
sweetness which the thought of her inspired— 
“had you not enough to grieve and trouble you 
without your foolish, generous love for me; but to 
you, at least, I will be true. I will put away self 
for your sake, and try to cheer your weary, sorrow- 
ful little heart.” 

For more than an hour longer George lingered 
on the links; he saw the fishing-boats return, and 
the wives and daughters hurrying to the bay to 
meet and welcome the tired toilers of the sea, and 
to load their creels and baskets with the fruit of 
their night’s industry and peril. 

“They are happier than I am,” he thought ; and 
the next minute, ashamed of his repining and dis- 
satisfied spirit, which he had been striving so hard 
to overcome, he turned away and began hastily to 
retrace his footsteps to the Vicarage ; where he was 
eagerly welcomed when he appeared in sight by 
his three sisters and his affectionate stepmother. 

“T thought of course you had fallen into the 
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sea, Georgie, as you never came back,” said Dolly. 
“Do you know it is past nine o’clock, and papa 
has finished his breakfast.” 

“Never mind, Dolly,” said Mrs. Manners, 
‘“‘ your brother is in plenty of time; and I’ve good 
news for you, dear, this morning,” she continued, 
as she poured out George’s tea and otherwise 
looked after his comforts; “the doctor thinks Amy 
much better this morning.” 

‘“‘ Has he been here so soon ?” asked George. 

“ Yes, he called on his way first thing, as he was: 
going to see a poor man who has been badly scalded 
by a boiler; and he told me to tell you = 
and then Mrs. Manners paused, for Amy’s un- 





fortunate history recurred to her mind. 

What did he tell you ?” said George. 

“Oh, some nonsense or other,’ answered Mrs. 
Manners, blushing scarlet, “about you making a 
good doctor.” 

“I know what it was,’’ said Dolly, triumphantly, 
“T overheard ; he said, ‘ Ma’am, Mr. George would 
make a famous doctor; the young lady upstairs. 
is much better since he came.’ ” 

“ It was very impertinent of him,” said George, 
turning a deep, dusky red all over his handsome, 
brown face. | | 

“Oh,” retorted Dolly, “ many other people say - 
that as well as the doctor.” 
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“ Hold your tongue, Dolly, and you and Katie 
go into the garden and help Jane to pick the goose- 
berries, and let George have his breakfast in peace,” 
said Mrs. Manners. 

“We never see anything of him now,” pouted 
the culprit; “what’s the matter with you, Georgie, 
that you get cross so soon ?” 

“Tm not cross, Dolly—at least, I don’t mean to 
be so,” said George, kindly. “Let them stay, 
mother, and tell me all the news; and has Milly 
been dreaming of the little mermaid in the shell ?” 

“Oh, Georgie, it was so beautiful,” said the 
child—*so beautiful, mamma. Do you know, 
Georgie really saw a mermaid, and she gave him a 
little shell he wears on his chain, and it had been 
her house ever so long.” | 

‘Georgie was only joking you, Milly.” 

' “He said it was true,” said Milly. ‘Georgie, 
didn’t you say it was true?” 

“Yes, true in a way, you know, Milly. It was 
a dream.” | 

“ You could not dream the shell. When I dream, 
I have nothing left in the morning, and you had 
the shell.” 

“Georgie made his dream into a story, I dare- 
say,” said Dolly, authoritatively. ‘“ Milly told it to 
us as she remembered it last night, and I rather 
liked it; but if I had been making it up, I would 
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have had a shipwreck in the end, and then the little 
mermaid to save the little boy.” 

“‘That’s in the second volume, of course, Dolly,” 
said George, “only my narrative didn’t proceed 
quite so far; and in the third he should marry her, 
shouldn’t he ?” 

“Oh! that would be rather a fishy affair, I 
think,” replied Dolly, eager to show her quickness, 
“for aren’t mermaids half fish and half woman ?” 

“You’ve quite spoilt it now, Dolly,” said Milly, 
in a disappointed tone. “I shan’t love the little 
mermaid half so well any more if I thought she had 
a tail.” 

“Well, it’s true—isn’t it, mamma ?” persisted 
Dolly. 

“ T don’t know anything about such nonsense,” 
replied Mrs. Manners. “ But now run away, dears, 
I want to speak to your brother ;” and when the 
children had left the room she continued—“< Oh! 
Georgie, what trouble I’ve had with your father 
last night about Amy. He said he would know all 
about it, and that he had a right to know, which I 
could not deny; and he quarrelled about it so, 
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“Ts George come in yet, Nelly ?” said the Vicar 
himself, at this moment opening the door and pop- 
ping in his long nose. 

« Ah, my boy,” he continued, entering, when he 
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saw George; “and how are you? Your mother 
tells me you are going to stay a few days this time, 
and as you cannot have much to do here I want 
you to do me a favour. Tom Lilbourne promised 
me some fine trout-flies, and he hasn’t sent them 
over; and as I thought we might fish to-morrow up 
Meedside, would you mind going for them? and 
you would see your sister at the same time, you 
know, eh?” 

“T intended going to see Hugh this morning,” 
answered George, rather annoyed by his father’s 
request. 

“ Hugh is a confounded young scoundrel, in my 
opinion,” said Mr. Manners, irefully ; “the less you 
see of him the better. Go to Lilbourne instead, 
George.” 

“ How has Hugh offended you, father ?” 

“‘ He'd offend any one, I think, with his infernal 
coolness ; and, besides, I consider he was very in- 
sulting to Adelaide.” 

“ You forget who began that,” answered George, 
frowning. “Adelaide repaid Hugh’s hospitality by 
one of the meanest and grossest actions which could 
possibly stain a lady’s character.” 

‘Strong words to apply to your sister, my boy.” 

“ Adelaide deserves them.” And then George 
added, in a different tone—“ But you are right, 
father, I should not speak thus of my sister; and 
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if you wish it I will ride over to Lilbourne in the 
afternoon.” 

“‘ But the worst of it is you will have nothing to 
ride on. James wants the horse to go into Nor- 
wich on some errands for your mother; but when 
I was your age I would have thought nothing of 
the walk.” 

“‘T can borrow one of Hugh’s en I daresay. 
I am going up to see him now, for I at least owe 
him some gratitude ;” and George rose and called 
his mother out of the room. 

“Tell Amy I will be back in an hour, mother,” 
he said, looking at his watch; “about eleven I 
will expect to see her.” | 

“ Yes, dear,” said Mrs. Manners; but George 
saw by her face that something was distressing 
"her. 

“‘ Don’t be afraid, mother,” said he, kissing her 
forehead. 

“T’m not, Georgie—but folks talk.” 

“In a day or two they will find something else 
to say,” answered George, with a sort of smile ; 
and Mrs. Manners knew by his manner he meant 
to keep his word, and that they were soon to part ; 
and her comely cheeks paled a little, and she put 
her arms round his neck. 

‘¢ One after the other, I think,” she said, sorrow- 
fully, “I am going to lose you. But we will all 
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meet at last, I hope, Georgie—my Bonny, Milly, 
and all.” | 

** And in the meanwhile you’ll do your best for 
poor Amy,” half whispered George, and his lips 
quivered as he spoke. 

“Yes, Ill do that, and I'll give her your mes- 
sage. And so you are going to see Sir Hugh? 
Ah well, dear, there are sad tales going about 
him—but it’s hard to come at the truth.” 

“ You mean about pretty Peggy?” 

“Yes, but it’s small good talking of such 
things ; poor lassie, poor motherless lassie.” 

When George reached the Hall he found his 
cousin had not yet come down to breakfast, so he 
walked about the unused rooms, and grew sad over the 
once familiar household furniture, whose purchasers 
were both now gone from among all these things 
for ever. 

His aunt’s work-frame, with an unfinished piece 
stretched in it still; his uncle’s easy-chair, and the 
pipes and riding-whip of the jovial baronet ; poor 
Walter’s cricket-bat and balls, his college cap, and 
a dozen other painful relics of the dead met his 
gaze on every side. These things did not affect 
Sir Hugh, and he would have slept quite as well 
on the bed in which his father and mother had 
died, provided it had only been the most comfortable 
one in the house. 
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“ Ay, that was poor Wal’s,” he would say, care- 
lessly ; but it had no peculiar value or affecting re- 
miniscence to him on that account. Some men 
hate death and shun its very thought as a frightful 
spectre ever to be avoided, but Sir Hugh did not. 

“The governor died—Wal died—and I'll die; 
—tuts, tuts, my dear fellow, don’t grow maudlin 
over the old chairs,” he said, when he came down 
this morning, and George almost unconsciously said 
something of what he was thinking. “If you 
survive me,” went on Sir Hugh, “ I'll expect you 
to be jolly in my den, just as I have been after 
stepping into poor Wal’s shoes. They were easier 
than mine—and, George, I wouldn’t change them 
now to bring back the poor fellow to life. That’s 
truth, you know—what every one feels, but devilish 
few would say.” 

‘Or feel either, I hope,” replied George. 

“You'll not murder me for it, I believe, old 
fellow; but come, now, wouldn’t you like to be 
Sir George Manners, Baronet, with a few thousands 
a year in your pocket, instead of sticking all day at 
a desk to make a few hundreds, among a con- 
founded set of low snobs and money-grubbers, who 
are trying to cheat you, or make a good bargain 
out of you at best? It would be worth while going 
to the family-vault some chill morning with a black 
cloak over your shoulders, and laying your beloved 
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cousin Hugh to sleep by the side of his old dad. 
Bah, George, don’t put on that confounded look 
of disgust. You know you would, so there’s an end 
of it.” : 

“T know I would not,” replied George, posi- 
tively. “I would rather go to your wedding, 
Hugh, with some good girl who loves you, whoever 
she might be.” 

Sir Hugh’s face slightly changed as his cousin 
said this, and he altered his position with a sort of 
uneasiness in the movement. 

“Not I,” he answered. “I ain’t going to be 
married and sold at the same time. That’s about 
it now-a-days. I could get lots of pretty girls,” he 
continued, scornfully—“I have a deal to offer 
them—a pretty name—a good income—a_ bad 
reputation. What reasonable woman would desire 
more ?” 

“ Hugh, don’t talk in that way.” 

« Hum—shall I talk ofthe priceless gifts of love 
and honour and faith, then? By Jove! a London 
belle wouldn’t understand you. She would think 
Sir Hugh Manners is mad, and only marry me 
with an eye to my future incarceration in a lunatic 
asylum.” 

“I’m not going to discuss the subject.” 

“ It’s stale certainly—stale and wearisome—like 
the rest.” 
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“1 came up to thank you, Hugh,” said George, 
the next minute ; “to thank you, and to ask you to 
forgive my unjust suspicions.” 

“ What! for thinking I was making love to your 
young woman? Don’t thank me, my dear fellow ; 
I don’t deserve it. I would have made it I daresay 
if she had given me any encouragement, for I think 
her uncommonly pretty.” 

“ Well, you didn’t, at any rate; and I believed 
you did, and that you were playing a contemptible 
game with me; and so, Hugh, I ask you to forgive 
me.” 

With all my heart, old boy ; and how are you 
getting on? Ah, you sly dog; I’m glad you can’t 
come preaching with your grave, best Sunday face 
any more to me now. What is it some fellow 
says someway about hating your neighbour and 
loving your neighbour’s wife ?” 

“ How do you apply that ?” 

“ Ah, George, George, the mighty are fallen !” 

“T do not understand you.” 

“You were jealous, and cut the poor little girl; 
and half broke her heart, didn’t you, when you 
thought she was flirting with your poor, innocent 
cousin Hugh? But when you know her to be the 
wife of a certain Captain Hugh Clayton, you hasten 
down to console her.” 

‘ T wish I could,” said George, gravely. 
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«What! can’t you? Is she doing the reserved 
and virtuous? Don’t be afraid, my dear fellow; 
she wept one day for more than hour before me, 
down on the sands yonder, over your perfections. 
No, she’s a silly little fool—she’s absolutely in love 
with you.” | 

“Do not talk such folly; she has had misery 
enough to make any one pity her, I think; and I 
do most sincerely. My mother has offered her a 
home at Narbrough, and I hope she will be 
happy in time.” © 

“ve no doubt of it—with my grave cousin, 
Mr. George Manners, to act as her friend and pro- 
tector in general. Really, George, your stepmother 
is a pattern among women.” , 

“She is a good woman,’ answered George, 
heartily ; “a good, tender-hearted, Christian woman ; 
and she has promised to protect and act as a 
mother to this poor, friendless girl when I go 
away.” | 

«When you go away! Where the deuce are you 
going to?” | 

“T am going,” said George, with a slight huski- 
ness in his voice, “to leave England. I am going: 
to live in Russia.” 

“In Russia—of all the confounded frozen places 
on earth! My dear fellow, you'll be an icicle in: 
six months. But you’re only joking ; you’re going 
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on some of your money-grubbing journeys, I sup- 
pose—to see after some cheap tallow or hides to 
cheat your customers in Oldcastle with? That’s it, 
isn’t it, George ?” 

“Tam going to leave England for good,” said 
George, quietly. “I go at the end of next week, 
if I can manage it; and so you see, Hugh " 





“Ts Mrs. Clayton going with you?” 

“ Hugh,” answered George, angrily, while a 
flush came hot and warm over his face; “why do 
you wilfully misunderstand me? I am leaving 
England for one purpose, and that is—that not 
even scandal will be able to invent one false tale 
about the woman I love.” 

Sir Hugh opened his large grey eyes to their 
fullest extent, and looked at his cousin in genuine 
astonishment. . 

“Am I to understand, George,” he said, “ that 
because you have heard the whole story that you 
are absolutely going away ?” 

“Yes,” answered George, betraying in spite of 
himself his painful emotion ; “ when—when I be- 
lieved that poor Amy had by some girlish folly 
committed herself in your eyes, I tried—but vainly 
tried—to cast her from my heart. And now, when 
I know—know that no fault of hers has rendered 
her life so miserable, so unhappy, do you think 
I love her less? No; there is nothing left | 
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for me now—nothing, but never to see her 
more.” . 

“And you will do this ?” 

“ Have I not told you?” said George. ‘So you 
see now, Hugh,” he added, with a melancholy smile, 
“TI have no reason to envy either your wealth or 
your position; for had it not been that my work is 
cut out before me, and that I have obligations which 
I am bound in honour to discharge, I think I should 
have ended it all by putting a pistol to my head.” 

* You care for her so much, then ?” 

“Why talk of it? Yes, I care for her so much,” 
he continued, excitedly, “that I am going away.” 

“ You’re a strange fellow,” said Sir Hugh, medi- 
tatively, “ and I fancy she wont thank you for the 
sacrifice.” a 

‘«‘ She will afterwards,” answered George. “She 
is broken down now with ill-health and fear, but 
" by-and-by I hope she will regain, if not happiness, 
at least peace.” 

“ Tam not happy, but content,” quoted Sir Hugh. 
*‘D’ye suppose now that poor thing really was, 
George? Not she, I daresay; it’s just one of the 
little mistakes which history so frequently indulges 
in, to put that pretty speech into La Valliére’s 
faded lips.” 

“Ido not know, Hugh,” said George, gravely ; 
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“ Aud being a good boy like you,” said Sir Hugh, 
rising, and laying his hand lightly on his cousin’s 
shoulder. ‘Old George, you make me respect 
you.” 

_ ©There is something I am going to ask you, 
Hugh,” said George. 

‘© What is it? D’ye want any money ?/—you’re 
quite welcome to it, you know.” 

“JT don’t want any money,” answered George, 
smiling, “ but we have been like brothers almost, 
old fellow, haven’t we?’ 

* All right—fire away. What am I to do?” 

“When——” hesitated George, “when I am gone, 
Hugh, I want you to be a friend—I mean a frend 
that, in case of any sudden need, Amy could apply 
to. I want to feel that she has some one in Eng- 
land who, if that unfortunate man should happen to 
cast up, would act as her protector.” 

“‘ And you can trust me?” said Sir Hugh. 

“Yes,” answered George, simply, “I will trust 

to your honour.” 

_ “ Sans peur et sans reproche,”’ replied Sir Hugh, 
laughing. ‘“That’s about my character, isn’t it, 
George? But the devil ain’t so bad as he’s painted, 
and you have trusted me, and you may rely on me; 
I will say no more.” 

“I don't need any more,” said George ; “ your 
word is enough.” 
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“So you may tell the fair Amy that she may 
look on me as a brother. Is that the correct 
thing? Perhaps,” added Sir Hugh, with a sort of 
sigh, “I would have been a different kind of fellow 
if I’d really had a sister like that. D’ye know, 
George, I like that girl; she is such a romantic, 
faithful, loving little soul. She ain’t counting the 
cost always. She’s genuine—a foolish, weak little 
woman; but that’s better than the brightest in- 
trigante that ever ruined a poor devil’s soul on 
earth.” 3 

“She would have been very different in happier 
circumstances,” said George. 

“A nice, affectionate little wife, eh? Well, my 
boy, keep up your spirits. Clayton looks uncom- 
monly like a fever, or a madhouse, or D. T.—if one 
‘can only keep him from cutting her throat and his 
own in the meantime.” 

“You think him as bad as that?” said George, 
with a shudder. 

“T think he is half mad.” 

“ He only seemed to me rather an underbred, 
overbearing man,” said George; “ but Miss Clayton 
thinks with you, that he is both dangerous and 
vindictive on this subject.” 

“Well, it’s an irritating one, we must confess ; 
but she’s as safe at Narbrough as anywhere else, I 
think. To begin with: the Vicar 1s a bit of a fire- 
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eater, if his bloo® were up, I should say; and then 
I’m down here occasionally, and can always find out 
his movements from the old regimental men; and 
I’1l do my best for her, George, out of love for thee.” 

“TI helieve it,”’ answered George Manners, grasp- 
ing his cousin’s hand. “And now, good-bye to you,” 
he added; ‘I promised to be at home early, but: 
look us up in the evening.” 

“Wont I be in the way ?” said Sir Hugh; but 
George gave no encouragement to his raillery, and 
with a kindly nod left the house, and proceeded at. 
once slowly homewards. 








CHAPTER III. 


GEORGE'S SCHOOL. 





HGS Amy up, mother ?” George asked, when he 
B29) reached the Vicarage, of Mrs. Manners, who. 
met him as he went in. 

“Yes, dear, she’s all ready to see you,” answered 
Mrs. Manners. “ She’s been asking when you were 
coming.” : 3 

“ And where is Milly ?” said George. 

“‘She’s in the garden somewhere, George. Do. 
you want her ?” 

“Yes, we'll go up together to see the invalid, 
for Amy is very fond of little Mull.” | 

Milly came running in at her mother’s request,. 
and gladly accompanied George to Amy’s room, 
who smiled and held out her hands to them as they 
entered. 

“Well, I hear a good account of you this. 
morning,” said George, “ and you certainly do look 
better.” | 

“ Yes, I feel better. But where have you been? 
Mrs. Manners told me you went out at daybreak.” 
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“ T wanted to see the sun rise,” said George, with 
rather an uneasy laugh, “and I saw it, and a 
glorious sight it was.” 

“ But what made you wake so early ?” 

*‘T don’t know; I got restless with the heat, I 
suppose. But you? What have you been doing 
with yourself this morning—reading, or what ?” 

“ Dreaming, I think.” 

“A bad occupation, Amy—better have some- 
thing else to do; and I want you to do something 
else for me, when I go away.” 

“And what is that, George?” and she looked up 
into his face. 

“T have been planning it as I came along,” an- 
swered George. “I want you to get up a little 
free school in the village yonder; it will help to 
amuse you, for one thing ; and I hope do some good 
as well.” 

“You are always thinking of something kind, 
George,” said Amy, softly. 

“My means of doing it are but small then, I 
fear; but I’ve been thinking of this in coming 
home. Hugh will assist us about the money, I am 
sure; and it is really a shame to think how entirely 
neglected those poor children are, and how utterly 
ignorant—and I want you to help me.” 

“ But how?” 

“Tt will be an occupation for you, and give 
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some interest to your life. What I thought of is, 
that we should take a room and have a proper 
teacher of course, but that you should superintend 
‘it all, and teach, too, sometimes—when you feel in- 
clined.” 

“Oh, George——” 

“Why not, Amy? I wishit. I wish you todo 
‘something for me, when I am not here.” 

“ Nay, if you put it in that wa - 

You will promise? That’s just what I want 
you to do,” said George, with a smile. “ We wont 
be too ambitious at first,” he continued; “ we 
will make one of the cottages serve us for the pre- 
sent, only it must be an airy one; and Milly will 
help too, wont she, to teach the poor little boys 
and girls all about the beautiful world which lies 
beyond the sky?” — 

* Yes, I should like to see it,” answered Milly, 
thoughtfully, “ and to come back.” 

** You would be too happy, Milly, for that,” said 
George. “You wouldn’t like to come back to be 
tired and weary as you sometimes are now, would 
you? There is no pain there, you know, we are 
told.” 

“Then Bonny is quite happy now ?” asked the 
child, wistfully. | 

“So we believe,” said George, gently; “and 
‘Milly would like, I am sure, to teach some of the 
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poor children down yonder, if they were to die, to 
be as happy as her little angel sister ?” 

“Yes, Georgie.”’ 

“You and Amy must help each other, then. 
You will, wont you, Amy ?” 

“But, George,” said Amy, “you speak as if 
you were going away for so long.” 

“It will seem long to me, at any rate,” he an- 
swered. ‘* But don’t let us talk about it. Let us 
talk about our plans, and go into estimates, &c. 
How much do you really suppose it will cost? 
There is the rent of the room, you know, to begin 
with | 

Before Amy’s early dinner was brought up 
George and she had settled it all. He made her 
as it were give her mind to this new idea; and 
went the same afternoon to the village about en- 
gaging a room, before he started for Lilbourne on 
his father’s errand. 

‘What's all this newfangled fash o’ the young 
master’s about ?” said one woman to the other, as 
soon as he had left, after he had made his in- 
quiries and exerted his eloquence to persuade some 
of them to send their children to the projected 
school. “A free skule, indeed ; why, the bairns 





did well enow without larning afore; and I reckon 
they can do well enow without it still.” 
‘The schoolmaster is abroad, I hear,” said the 
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Vicar, when George returned to a late dinner, 
having procured the fishing-flies from Sir Thomas 
Lilbourne for his father. 

«What, have you heard about it already, sir ?” 
answered George, colouring slightly. 

“With admiration and surprise,” said the Vicar ; 
‘do you intend to apvly for a Government cer- 
tificate, George? And what hours are you going to 
have? You will still carry on your business in 
Oldcastle, I presume—unless you think the love of 
lucre ungodly ?” 

“ What bosh you talk, father.” 

“Ts that the manner you intend to instruct 
your young friends to address their parents? Well, 
the age is beyond me, I admit. I expect next to 
hear your cousin Hugh is standing in the centre of 
your classes, bestowing good books among the 
scholars, and perhaps giving a little moral advice 
gratis at the same time.” 

* Well, it would be a very good occupation for 
him, father, wouldn’t it?” answered George, with 
a laugh. 

“ Hugh’s rule in life and mine, George, has 
been different,” replied the Vicar, with a severely 
clerical aspect; “ therefore I should never pretend 
to say what would be a good occupation for him.” 

“Well, the proper person to give the good 
books, and to help us on a bit too I think, would 
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be our worthy Vicar,” said George, good-naturedly. 
“You know, father,” he added, “that I am going 
away ?” 

“To Russia, for a week or so, isn’tit? Your 
mother did I believe admit that such were your. 
intentions, but I am not consulted in the sac 
at all.” 

“My dear father,” answered George, “ there are 
reasons for this secrecy so painful that I ask. 
your forbearance.” 

“ Just as you like, my dear fellow; as I said 
before, I am by no means curious.” 

‘But my mother has misled you, though not 
intentionally I am sure, in one thing. I am in- 
deed going to Russia for a week or so; but the 
~ weeks will last over many a long year, I fear. I 
am going to live at St. Petersburg.” 

“To live!” said the Vicar, thoroughly surprised. 
“Do you mean for good ?” 

“For good or evil,” answered George, with a 
sigh. “ Yes, father, I am going away ; and I want 
to hear sometimes that what I may be able to: 
spare out of my income is spent about the old 
place, and no plan seems, to me so good as trying: 
to educate these miserable children.” 

“It will cost a great deal of money,” said Mr. 
Manners, casting his eyes on the ground; “and, 
George, there is one thing, in talking of this—you 
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should remember, I think, the two thousand pounds 
still standing between us; you should think of that 
first, before you begin to throw money away on 
newfangled schemes.” 

“‘T have done so,” replied George; “ and before 
I leave England another five hundred pounds will 
be paid to your account at the bank; and in 
another year, or eighteen months at latest, father, 
I hope to be able to repay the whole of your 
generous loan.” 

“ You must be getting rich, George ?” 

‘IT make a pretty good income now, and I spend 
very little; and probably will spend less when I go 
abroad.” 

 Tt’s an expensive capital St. Petersburg,” said 
the Vicar. 

“But I don’t care for going into expensive 
amusements you see, sir,” answered his son ; “ and 
I can afford to give fifty pounds a year very well 
to the new school, as well as the other fifty we 
agreed about,” and here George blushed, adding 
presently —“ I am going to ask Hugh for another 
fifty for the school, and we’ll do very well on that, 
if you and Miss Williams will occasionally look in 
and see how the whole thing works.” 

‘ TI don’t like to promise,” said the Vicar, cau- 
tiously, “ till I see more about things.” 

“Miss Williams I hope will be able really 
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to manage it for me by-and-by, when she gets 
stronger,’ said George. “It will be something 
to employ her mind.” | 

“You are vastly considerate, I’m sure. Is this 
philanthropic scheme then begun for that purpose, 
or for the general benefit ?” 

“¥or both, I hope,” said George, briefly, and 
again colouring slightly. ‘“ But there goes Hugh 
past the window, father,” he continued, the next 
minute; “ he tells me you and he have not pulled 
very well together lately, but to-night - 

“ Let there be peace!” said the Vicar. ‘‘ My 
dear boy, it is impossible to resist your good ex- 
ample. I fancied to tell you the truth, that you 
were for cutting Hugh’s throat not very long since.” 

“That’s all forgiven and forgotten now,” said 
George, rising, with a laugh, and going to the door 
to meet his cousin. ‘That’s the best way to end 
quarrels between near relations, isn’t it, sir ?—and I 
hope we'll all be good friends to-night.” 

When the two young men came into the room 
together the Vicar held out his hand to Sir Hugh. 

“ T’ve been hearing such a sermon on considera- 
tion for others’ feelings and charity in general, 
Hugh, that I am a changed man—or ought to be,” 
he said. “I hope therefore our little coolness is 
over, and that I see you in excellent health ?” 

‘ Both, uncle,” answered Sir Hugh, fixing his 
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cold, grey eyes on the Vicar’s face, and smiling 
slightly. | 

“ That’s right. Do you know we are soon to 
lose your cousin George ?” 

“ He told me so this morning.” 

“ It’s incomprehensible to me of course, quite 
incomprehensible,” went on the Vicar. ‘“ George 
is doing well here—has his home to come to—every- 
thing in fact that a man can wish ; yet he is going 
into a semi-barbarous country, with a detestable 
climate—where your toes and fingers are ever in 
danger of being frozen off. And for what? Deuce 
knows, I don’t.” 

“TI want to get rich, father,” said George. 

“ Hum—is that your idea? Then I suppose 
we’ll be having a wedding in the family by-and-by, 
Well, my boy, I wish you every success.” 

“George is a good fellow, uncle,” said Sir 
Hugh, with some feeling in his voice, “a very good 
fellow.” 

“Tm not finding fault, Hugh; but, if you'll 
excuse me, I'll retire. You young men in fact are 
too good company for me.” 

“What fun the old boy is,” said Sir Hugh, after 
the Vicar had left the room and closed the door 
behind him. “ He’s by way of doing the witty 
and sarcastic, but he hasn’t it in him, though he 
tries it on very hard; but he’s good fun.” 

VOL. III. 4 
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“He vexes me sometimes »” answered George ; 
“but how well my lanes manages him. She 
-knows just how far to go.” 

“An ise sea which should be the study 
of all wives.” 

“ Yes ; but I think men ought to show more con- 
sideration also. Not one woman in a hundred could 
live in peace with my father.” 

‘ What marvellous creatures we are to be sure,’’ 
went on Sir Hugh. ‘“ We vex each—vex those we 
love most I think, yet we scarce know how we do 
it. There’s a little girl 

“¢ Well, Hugh ?”’ 

A little girl I believe loves me well. Yet I’m 
for ever putting her into passions. She finds fault 
with things, and thinks I mean to offend her, when 
I am never dreaming of it. How do you account 
for that ?” 

*‘ She cares for you too much.” 

“ By Jove, it isn’t always convenient or pleasant 
then! Now give me a nice, cool woman——” 

“ The very thing you rate against in general.’ 

“ You're right there, I believe,” said Sir Hugh, 
laughing. © We're all mad, my dear fellow. 
Nothing pleases us long, that’s about the truth. 
The child who cried for the moon was the true type 
of all humanity, and had he got it he would have 
wearied of it in no time.” 
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“That’s but one class of character, Hugh, and 
there are many.” . 

‘‘Of course one always jaws most about one’s 
own sort. But d’ye know, George, I wish I could 
be in earnest about anything.” 

“T want you to be a more earnest landlord. 
Hugh, do you know the poverty, ignorance, and 
often utter want, which lies not a stone’s throw 
from our own doors? You haven’t been much in 
the village, I suppose ?” 

“Not I; the perfume of fish in a decayed state 
there is a little too strong for my sensibilities.” 

« But you would help them, wouldn’t you ?” 

“ Willingly, as far as money goes; but don’t ask 
me—faugh !—to go within a quarter of a mile of 
that hole. Yet it’s astonishing what pretty girls 
come out of the stench.” | 

«It’s your money I want,” said George; and 
then he unfolded his scheme about the school to Sir 
Hugh, who without hesitation promised to double 
the subscription which George asked him to 
give. 

“ Keep your fifty pounds in your pocket, my boy, 
or lay it out judiciously in tallow,” he said. “ Let 
me pay; it will go to no good if you don’t . 
take it, so you may as well have it as some 
sharper.” 

- © But I should like to help also,” answered 
4—2 
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George, “and a hundred a year will be ample to 
cover all expenses, I should think.” 

“ Have it your own way; but I’ll send you the 
cheque in the morning. There’ll be forms and 
books to buy, wont there? So pretty little Mrs.—. 
hum—I forgot—is better ?” 

‘TI hope so,” replied George, with sudden gravity. 
«« But come into the garden, Hugh—I like this time 
of night.” 

“D’ye get sentimental?” said Sir Hugh; and 
then the cousins went out together, and walked up 
and down the trim, old-fashioned walks, edged with 
their deep box-borders, and talked of their old 
boyish days in the gathering twilight. 

“There’s no such fun to be had for us now,” 
said Hugh Manners, half bitterly; “like the old 
French king, I think I have ceased to be amusable.” 

“ But not useful, I hope, Hugh. Let me live to 
see you grow a different and wiser man.” 

“ Blot out my life then, George; give me the 
waters of forgetfulness; take me to see the stage 
again, a fresh, unsated boy, and you give me a 
chance. You forget I have been behind the scenes 
too long.” 

“You expect too much. Because a man or 
woman falls short of perfection, are we necessarily 
to believe them stained with every vice ?” 

‘There are lots of virtuous people in the world, 
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I believe,” answered Sir Hugh, contemptuously— 
“lots of virtuous matrons and good men, who 
have their hard hits at us sinners; but d’ye know 
wherein I think it lies? Absence of temptation, 
‘George—absence of temptation. There’s the grand 
‘secret, for I’ve rarely seen it resisted.” 

“ But if you have ?” 

“Then I pull off my hat, and make a low bow 
mentally. I’ve done that once or twice to you, old 
fellow, but my mind does not go through many 
genuflections.”’ 

“Don’t make one to me, then,” said George. 
** T used to think I was—well, a better fellow than 
I am, Hugh; but the heart only knoweth its own 
dbitterness—ay, and weakness too.” 








CHAPTER IV. 


‘“* Fare thee well ; and, if for ever, 
Still for ever fare thee well.” 


JEREORGE MANNERS remained three days 
Be = longer after this interview with his cousin 
at Narbrough. During these he worked very hard, 
and had so far advanced in his project of the 
school that before he left a room was taken, a 
schoolmistress advertised for, and some dozen 
children already promised as pupils to begin with. 

All this had not been attained without some 
difficulty and exertion on his part and that of his 
two sisters—Katie and Dolly. Dolly in particular 
entered into all his plans, and eagerly accompanied 
him among the fisher people to try to induce them 
to promise to send their children. 

Here, however, he met with great indifference, 
and from some with considerable opposition. 

.“The bairns were well enow afore,’ said the 
hard-worked women, who stood outside the 
miserable cottage doors. Still the family at the 
Vicarage were favourites; for though the bitter 
times of hardship and privation during the winter 
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were at this season of plenty to a certain ex- 
tent forgotten, yet the kindly feeling which Mrs. 
Manners’s real charity to them then had created 
was still left among them; “and to please the 
young master,” one or two of the gaunt fisher 
women at last gave their consent to George’s laud- 
able desire for the improvement of the education: 
of their children. 

With a list of names in his pocket, therefore, he 
returned to the Vicarage on the evening of the 
day before he left, and was called upstairs by his 
mother to the drawing-room while he was taking 
off his hat in the hall, under the excuse of showing 
him her flower-stand. When he entered the room 
he uttered an exclamation of surprise, for sitting 
there, with the faintest rose-bloom on each cheek 
and wrapped in shawls by her careful nurse, was 
his friend Amy. : 
| “What, you here!” he said, “with real 

pleasure in his voice; “I hardly hoped for so 
much.” 

“She says you say she is to get well, and that 
she is going to try,” said Mrs. Mauners, cheerfully ; 
‘‘ and she wants to hear all about the school, and 
how many children you have got.” 

“ Here’s the list,” said George, producing it 
from his pocket ; “and I hope you wont let one 
of them escape you, for they’ve been trouble enough 
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to get. But Dolly’s the girl—Dolly hunted them 
out like a little terrier ; what a clever woman she'll 
be, mother ! she has an immense power of will.” 

“‘T pity the good man who gets her,’ answered 
Mrs. Manners, laughing. 

“She'll keep him in order with a vengeance, 
certainly,” said George. ‘‘ You should have heard 
her to-day ; you would have thought she was one 
of the most profound scholars in the world to hear 
her expatiating on the advantages of education.” 

“It is a good thing,” said Mrs. Manners; “ it 
will make her want to learn herself to teach the 
children. Dolly never is so happy as when she is 
holding forth to somebody else.” 

“ She’s not like you, Amy,” said George, look- 
ing thoughtfully at the invalid on the sofa. 

* No,” she answered, with a soft, low sigh; “ I 
wish I were different ; but I’ve a sort of shyness I 
cannot overcome. I’m not fitted for the world.” 

“ Nonsense, child,” said George; “ you’re not 
fitted to manage the world, I admit; but you would 
make a very good, very pretty—shall I say vice- 
regent ?—but Dolly must be queen, or everything is 
wrong.” | 

‘You should not encourage her, George,”’ said 
Mrs. Manners. 

“J defy you to put her down; she even fixed 
on the scholars she would have for her class to-day, 
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and I noticed she chose out the sharpest ones. 
But you must not let her have her own way too 
much, Amy.” 

“T will try,” answered Amy, smiling; and then 
at George’s request she wrote down for him a list 
of books and other necessaries which would be re- 
quired for the schoolroom. | 

“T will send them down as soon as I get to 
‘Oldcastle,’ said George, and a shade passed over 
his face as he spoke. 

*‘ But you wont go till late to-morrow, will you, 
George ?” asked Amy, anxiously, for she had noticed 
the change in his expression. ‘ And you'll soon be 
back ?” 

*T cannot tell when, though,” he answered, 
quietly. “I shall have so much to do and look 
after; but you must let me hear constantly how 
you are getting on. And I may as well give you 
some of the sinews of war now. Hugh sent 
down a cheque for a hundred pounds yesterday 
morning, and I got it cashed to-day; so here 
is half of it for you to begin with, Mrs. 
Directress.” 

“Oh, don’t give it to me to-night, George.” 

“ Yes, to-night ; promptness is the soul of busi- 
ness, 80 let us fix it all when we are about it.” | 

It grew late before they could arrange everything 
to their satisfaction, and presently Mrs. Manners 
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got tired of listening, and went downstairs to 
look after her husband, and they were thus left 
alone. 

“ Come to the window,” said George, at length, 
rising and pushing away the papers. ‘“ How long 
the days are now—and beautifal.” 

“Yes,” said Amy, rising also, but very feebly, 
for she was still so weak she had scarcely strength 
to reach the window alone. 

“ Are you not coming?” said George, looking 
round ; and then he added, “ what a brute I am 
to forget you want help. I must carry you, I think, ' 
you foolish, weak little woman.” 

But he did not, but put her arm in his to sup- 
port her, and then led her to a chair in the old- 
fashioned recess by the window. 

“See, there is the moon just rising,” he said 5 , 
‘another day is done.” 

“ Well, you’ve not spent it idly, have you?” an- 
swered Amy, gently. 

“No,” said he, looking down at the fair, shadowy 
face beside him; “ while it is day—you know the 
rest, child ?” 

“You are always doing something, George.” 

“ It is better for me—I want no time to think.” 

Amy sighed. 

“ And,” continued George, earnestly, “ when I 
do I want to have some thoughts I need not blush. 
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_ for—to have some little good to om up among 
the long list of sins and sorrows.’ 

‘The school is one,” said Amy, with a little 
laugh. 

“Yes,” answered George, “the school is one; 
even if it fails, it has helped—will help, I hope, to 
amuse and occupy your mind.” | 

“Tt is good of you to think of me.” 

“Tsit? Then I will be good.” 

“ But need you go away, George?” said she, the 
next minute, timidly putting out her hand, and 
taking the strong, sinewy brown one which rested. 
on the window-sill beside her. 

“Yes, Amy, yes,” he answered, shortly. 

“ But why? Oh! dear George, let me not feel 
I have injured you so much. Do not let me drive 
you from your home.” 

** I am going money-grubbing, as Hugh calls it,” 
replied George, with a kind of vague smile, clench- 
ing the hand which Amy was not holding tightly 
as he spoke. 

“‘ But you will come back ?” pleaded Amy. “I 
shall be so lonely. Oh! come back, George—will 
you promise ?” she whispered. 

He made no answer, but his face grew pale and 
his lips trembled. 

“Will you not promise?” she urged. ey | 
feel so safe when you are near; if you go 
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away, who am I to look to, Oh, promise me, 
George !” 

“We will see,” he half muttered; and then 
commanding his feelings with a violent effort he 
went on—‘ when I am away I have asked Hugh 
to see after you. If you want anything apply to 
him.” 

“ But he is not you.” 

George was silent. 

“Tt is selfish of me, perhaps,” Amy went on. 

‘“ No, my dear, no,” said George, interrupting 
her in a broken voice ; “ but do not talk of it to- 
night—talk of it some other day—to-night let me 
stay by you for a little while.” 

ce Yes,” 

Neither spoke for the next few minutes. George 
was struggling with the strong, almost overpower- 
ing feelings of his own heart; while, vaguely happy 
at being near him, Amy still held his trembling 
hand. Suddenly, however, George broke the spell. 

‘‘ How close it is,” he said, turning impetuously 
away from the window, and beginning to pace 
rapidly up and down the small drawing-room ; 
“and it gets late for you.” 

“ Well, good night, then,” said Amy, rising, and 
feeling he was unnecessarily abrupt. 

“ Stay one moment,” said George, returning to 
her, and taking her hand; and then in a low, falter- 
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ing voice, he continued—“ Yes, good night—good 
night, dear Amy. May God take you in His keep- 
ing, now and for ever.” 

‘Why are you so solemn?” she asked, with a 
kind of fear. 

“T have no reason, but there was something I 
was going to ask. Will you let me hear you are 
well and happy sometimes, when I am away ?” 

“Tf you will come back,” whispered Amy, fondly 
looking up into his face. | 

“Yes,” he answered, with a deep-drawn breath ; 
and then he stooped down and kissed her 
hand. 

“‘ And the other too,” he said; and Amy laughed 
and held it towards him. “And now you must go 
away,’ and he led her to the door and opened it. 
But as she entered her own room, which was almost 
immediately opposite, she looked back and smiled ; 
and George stood still till she had disappeared, and 
then almost with a moan he turned away, and 
closing the door after her went to the window, 
opened it, and leant out. 

“Oh, God ! give me strength—give me strength,” 
he muttered between his clenched lips, “ for it is 
hard—hard for me to do.” 

An hour later Mrs. Manners came upstairs to 
look after her invalid, and found Amy already 
half-asleep and in bed. 
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“‘ Where is George, I wonder?” she said. “I 
have never heard him come down.” 

“ He went back to the drawing-room after I left,” 
replied Amy; ‘“‘I heard him close the door. But I 
daresay he is out smoking by tlus time.” 

“T daresay. Good night, dear; I hope you will 
have a good night;” and Mrs. Manners kissed 
Amy’s sweet face and gently left the room; and, as 
she passed the drawing-room door, she opened it 
and looked in. 

“Ts that you, George, here?” she asked, in sur- 
prise, for the moonlight was shining on a bowed 
figure by the window; and as she spoke George 
lifted up his face, which had been covered by his 
hand. 

‘Yes, mother,” he answered; and something in 
his tone immediately struck her, for she came into 
the room and closed the door. 

“What is it, my dear?” she said, laying her 
hand on his shoulder; “what are you fretting 
about ?” 

“ It is nothing,” he said—“ nothing new.” But 
the look of pain on his face and the coldness of his 
hands alarmed Mrs. Manners. 

“Tell me, my darling,” she said, tenderly, laying 
his head against her. comely form, “tell your 
mother.” 

“I have done my best for her,” answered George, 
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beneath his breath, and with a kind of sob—“I 
have done my best.” | 

“T am sure of that,” said Mrs, Manners; “but . 
don’t, dear, don’t vex yourself. You'll get over it 
by-and-by ; it’s well you’re going ied a bit.” 

“‘ Ay, mother.” 

“ You'll be seeing some one else,” went on Mrs. 
Manners, consolingly. 

‘“No, no, indeed.” 

“You think so now, dear, but folks change— 
men folk in particular. Please God, you'll be 
bringing me home a nice, pretty young wife one of 
these days.” 

‘“‘T thought to have done that once,” said George, 
much affected. 

« Well, you will yet; and when Amy gets 
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“T hope she will, mother—well and happy. 
Poor, poor girl, she has borne enough.” 

“Yes, dear; but———” 

“It was wrong of her to deceive me, you mean ? 
I have forgiven her, and you must too.” 

“T hope I can do that to all, Georgie,” answered 
Mrs, Manners, humbly; “ but she has prone sore 

trouble upon us all.” 

““No, mother.” 

“ Are we not to lose you? You don’t know 
what that is to me, Georgie—you will never know;” 
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and Mrs. Manners’s face flushed and her lips 
trembled as she spoke, 

“My dear mother !” 

‘“‘There’s been nothing but love between us, has 
there, dear?” went on Mrs. Manners, “ since the 
night your poor mamma died and I carried you 
upstairs, and sat holding your little, hot hand till 
you cried yourself to sleep. JI mind that night 
well. How different you two were: Adelaide was 
so bed at first about her, but the next day she was 
crying for something else; but my little Georgie 
fretted and pined for long. ” 

“ Well, I got another mother,’’ answered George, 
affectionately, “and I could not have got a better 
one.” 

“T’ve tried to do what I could,” said Nelly, 
simply ; “ of course, I’m not like folks who are born 
ladies—but I’ve tried to do my duty to the Vicar 
and the darlings God has given me, and—to you.” 

“You have been only too good.” 

‘This business has grieved me sorely,” said 
Mrs. Manners, “from first to last. It’s been hard 
to know seal best to do, but you wished her to 
stay 

“Yes,” answered George, “I wished her to stay, 
and my mother yielded sa that vas and for her 
I hope the worst is over.” 

‘ She’ll fret I’m afraid when you come to part.” 
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“We have done that, mother,” answered George, 
in a low, pained voice. 

“What, to-night, dear! How’s that ?” 

“T hoped to spare her,” went on George, in the 
same low, broken voice. “ She is not strong enough 
to bear much—but she little thought it was the 
last.” 

“ When do you leave?” asked Mrs. Manners, 
putting her other hand in his. © 

“Early to-morrow morning. In the first 
train—before poor Amy wakes I will be 
gone.” 

“ And we may never meet again,” said Mrs. 
Manners, now fairly sobbing. 

“ Don’t you remember, mother, what you told me 
the other day ?” answered George, kindly. ‘“ Where 
you hoped we would all meet at last—little Bonny 
and all ” 

‘In heaven, I hope, Georgie—in heaven,” sobbed 
Mrs. Manners. 

*Itis better I should go, you know that,” con- 
tinued George, gravely. “Better for myself— 
better for her. I might have learnt to love her 
too well.” 

“ And when she hears?” said Mrs. Manners, 
wiping her blue eyes. “Oh! Georgie, what am I 
to do?” 

“T will leave a note for her, explaining merely 
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that I am leaving earlier on account of busi- 
ness, and she will naturally expect to see me again ; 
and in a week or two—for it will be that before I 
can get things in sufficiently good working order to 
leave Oldcastle—she will, I hope, be stronger, and 
perhaps by that time she too will think I have 
been wise.” 

“ And if anything is heard of this man—this 
husband of hers ?” 

George winced as Mrs. Manners said this, but 
recovering himself almost at once he said— 

‘ Hugh has promised to befriend her in my ab- 
sence. His old connexion with Captain Clayton’s 
regiment will enable him always to hear of his 
‘movements, and I think she can safely trust 
him.” 

* Do you really ?” 

“Yes, for amid all Hugh’s weaknesses there 
lingers the. old instinctive feeling of honour, which 
clings as a birthright to a race like ours. But,” 
he added, struck perhaps with the absurdity of his 
speech, “that’s an unnecessary piece of bragging 
on my part. Hugh is a gentleman, and that 
means—still means, I hope, a man who would not 
lie to his friend, or basely plot to deceive a woman 
like she is.” 

“Yet many who call themselves gentlemen 
do.” 
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“Not many, I hope; and I think I can trust 
Hugh in this. SBesides, mother, Amy does not 
care for him.” 

Mrs. Manners sighed. 

“ But do not let us talk of it any more,” said 
George, rising. “It is over, and I have much 
to do.” 

For some hours after this George occupied him- 
self with arranging his books and destroying old 
letters and papers, and also in drawing up a rough 
copy of his will, in case he should not again return 
to England, to leave in the hands of his solicitor ; 
and then he addressed a brief, but kind and con- 
siderate, letter to Amy— 


“JT find,’ he wrote, “I am obliged to leave 
earlier to-morrow morning than I expected, so I 
will not disturb you to say good-bye. I want you, 
you see, to get all the rest and strength that you 
possibly can, so as to commence our new under- 
taking as soon as ever you are well enough to 
do so; and I want you also to write to me all the 
smallest details about it ; and, mind you, let the 
chicks—Katie and Dolly—do the hard work for you 
at first. And, hoping soon to find you are quite 
well again, 

“T remain, your faithful friend, 
«G, Manners.” 


5—2 
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A beautiful, cloudless, midsummer morning was 
shining when he came down the next day, and pre- 
pared with a very sad and sorrowful heart to bid 
farewell to his old home. 

He however was not going away without his 
mother’s kiss and his mother’s blessing ; for when 
he entered the dining-room, though it was 
yet early morning, and none of the rest of the 
family were astir, he found his breakfast laid 
ready, a fire burning, and Mrs. Manners waiting 
to receive him. She had in fact been up nearly 
an hour before he appeared, and had prepared 
everything for his comfort that she could possibly 
think of. But she might have almost spared 
herself the trouble, for George’s face was very 
white, and his manner was very nervous, when 
he came in, and he tried in vain to show his 
appreciation of her kindness by eating some 
of the good things which she had spread before 
him. 

“T can’t, mother,” he said, at last, pushing away 
his plate, and then he rose. “You will send the 
packages by train,” he went on, hastily ; “ and now 
I think I may as well be walking on; it wants 
half an hour to the time,” he continued, looking at 
his watch ; “ but it’s a fine morning, and I may as 
well be off.” | 

“Very well, dear,” said Mrs. Manners sorrow- 
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fully, for she saw it was useless to prolong these 
painful moments: 

“ And now, mother, good-bye ;” and he put his 
arms round her. 

“TI will see you to the gate, dear,” answered 
Mrs. Manners, and she placed her hand in his; 
and together they went out among the fresh, wet 
roses and the grass. 

“T have no need to ask you, I know,” said 
George ; “ but you will be kind to her, always 
kind to her ?” 

“ Yes, George.” 

“ Should—should anything happen to me, she 
will not be left quite unprovided for; and as long 
as she wishes it, she will have a home here, wont 
she, mother ?” 

‘‘ Don’t distress me, George, don’t,” said 
Mrs. Manners, leaning her head against her son’s 
shoulder, her eyes fast filling as she spoke. ‘“ What 
can happen to you, my dear—what can happen ?” 

“What happens to us all,” answered George ; 
“what comes at last, however long we have to 
work.” 

* Oh! Georgie, stay with us; don’t go even 
now.” 

“ You know it is better I should not.” 

“ But it is so hard—so very hard,” sobbed Mrs. 
Manners. 
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“It will soon be over ; good-bye, mother—good- 
bye, my dearest mother ;” and he stooped down and 
kissed her, for by this time they had reached the 
gate. 

“ But this is not our long good-bye, Georgie. 
You wont come back, vou say; but Ill come to 
see you at Oldcastle before you go; and maybe, so 
will your father too.” 

“Will you? I should hke that. Well, then, a 
short good-bye now ;” and again he pressed his lips 
to hers, and then they parted. | 

When he had gone a few steps from the gate he 
looked back, for he wanted to see the old house 
once more; but Mrs. Manners was still standing 
watching him, so he smiled to her and went on. 
Presently however, when he reached the turn in 
the lane which hid him from her view, he again 
stopped and waited patiently for several minutes, 
till he felt sure she would have returned to the 
house; then he retraced his steps, and stood 
silently looking at his home—silently looking at 
one window there, round which the ivy drooped 
and clustered, and thought of her who lay sleeping, 
unconscious that he whom she loved best on earth 
was probably leaving her for years—perhaps for 
ever. 

“ Good-bye, my little girl,” said George, “ good- 
bye, my. dear, dear love. It is a quiet spot,” he 
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thought, “ where I leave her. I pray God that 
she may find peace ;” and then, once more looking 
up at the ivied window, and with a muttered prayer 
upon his lips, the brave man turned ame and 
began his lonely exile. 
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CHAPTER V. 


GEORGE’S PARTNER. 





faq HERE are some things which we think will 
KG be very easy to accomplish, but which in 
fact turn out by no means to be so; while others, 
that we have looked forward to with much inward 
trembling, pass lightly enough when their time 
comes over our hearts or heads. Thus George 
Manners found on his return to Oldcastle that a 
serious and unexpected obstacle had arisen in his 
path, and that it would be much more difficult for 
him than he had imagined to leave England and 
begin a new life abroad. 

He had commenced business some six or seven 
years before this with a partner. This partner was, 
by himself and by most people in Oldcastle also, 
considered a “very rising young man.” Indeed, 
Mr. Luke Hindmarch was not only a “rising,” but 
a risen young man, when we first introduced him 
into these pages, his father having been a small 
tradesman in very humble circumstances, who did 
not rise, but in fact went down—for he failed, and 
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would have been reduced to absolute penury but for 
the generous assistance of his brother-in-law, Mr. 
Thomas West. This Mr. West, who was a farmer 
and miller combined in Cumberland, was a man of 
some wealth and great kindliness of heart; and he 
not only supplied his poor, drooping sister with ne- 
cessaries, but also offered to take her only child, a 
boy of some twelve years of age, to live with him at 
the farm. 

This offer was, with many tears and real grati- 
tude, accepted by the sorrowful woman. 

“ My time is not long for here, Thomas,” she 
said, “and I wont stand in my boy’s light ; besides, 
he’s better away from his father.” 

He was better away from his father. Luke 
Hindmarch the elder, degraded in his own eyes by 
his misfortunes and failures, seemed to wish to be a 
little more degraded still, and was fast sinking into 
being a confirmed drunkard, and both. uncle and 
mother agreed that the boy was better out of the 
sight of such an example. 

The next visit Mr. West paid to Oldcastle was 
to attend his sister’s funeral. The poor woman had 
died of her troubles, and her wretched husband was: 
sitting dead-drunk in the house with his dead wife 
when the farmer arrived, and went upstairs to see 
the pinched, white face lying in the coffin, which, 
not so many years ago, he remembered belonging 
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to a rosy-cheeked, laughing, wilful lass. In those 
days she had mortally offended her father, an irascible 
and violent old man, by eloping with the good- 
looking nephew of a neighbour, who had come over 
from Oldcastle to some country merry makings, and 
took a sudden fancy to the pretty Cumberland girl, 
and after a very short acquaintance persuaded her 
to run away with him. Her father never forgave 
her this foolish act, and positively forbid her ever 
again to enter his house, and when he died her 
name was not even mentioned in his will. 

Her brother, however, had felt none of this 
enmity to his sister, and as years went on, and she 
and her husband gradually fell into difficulties, he 
again and again came to their assistance, and finally, 
as we have seen, took home her only child. 

When, therefore, the neighbour who had watched 
beside her during her last night on earth gave him 
a few pencilled lines which she had left for him, 
Mr. West had to pull his red-and-yellow silk 
handkerchief several times out of his pocket 
and wipe his eyes before he could read the feeble 
writing, and then he went up again to the open 
coffin. 

“T’ll be as good as my word,” he said, addressing 
the insensible form which lay withm. ‘‘ Thou hast 
left thy lad to me, and I’ll be his father, don’t thou 
fear ;’ and then he kissed his dead sister’s cheek as. 
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a token between them—a token which was most 
sacredly observed by Mr. Thomas West. 

After this, young Luke Hindmarch was educated 
and reared and cared for in precisely the same way 
as the farmer’s own two sons. 

“ They are to have everything alike, mind, 
Dorothy,” said Mr. West, when he returned home 
after the funeral, to his wife ; and though Mrs. West 
grumbled a little at this order, she found it impossible 
to evade it. 

*‘Thou’s got a pair of new shoes, Jack ; has thy 
cousin got a pair?” the farmer always asked, 
on observing the slightest change of dress in his 
offspring. Or—‘ thy breeches look very smart 
to-day, Tommy; come and let me have a look at 
thine, Luke.” 

No inequality was in fact allowed between them. 
If Jack and Tommy got a piece of bread and jam, 
Luke got one too; but for all that—for all his 
strict sense of justice—the farmer could not like 
him as well. 

His own boys—ruddy, white-haired, and mis- 
chievous—he secretly adored. “ But Luke’sa sharp 
lad—a very sharp lad,” he was always saying to 
his conscience, with forced admiration and respect ; 
but he could not love him as well as he did the 
others. He was in fact too sharp; a quick, clear- 
headed, but timid boy. He could not hide from 
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his uncle’s honest eyes that his cheek grew pale at 
the slightest approach of personal danger, and that 
he was slightly apt to screen himself by throwing 
the blame (often perhaps justly) in their boyish 
escapades on his more daring cousins, 

Yet he was a good boy—an industrious, pains- 
taking, and to a certain extent a clever one; and 
as the boys were so were the men. 

The two young Wests grew up good-tempered, 
loutish, good-looking young men—the elder marry- 
ing before he was twenty, and going into his father’s 
business; while the younger insisted on emi- 
grating to Australia with a companion of his own 
age, who also was in haste to grow rich; and Luke 
Hindmarch was apprenticed, by his express desire, 
to one of the leading merchants in Oldcastle, with 
whom his uncle had had dealings for many years. 
The reason he made this choice was a wise one, for 
Mr. West had told him he would come into a small 
fortune at his death. 

“When I put off my shoes,” said the jovial 
farmer, looking a little melancholy at the prospect 
of that event, “thou’ll find thou hast thy share 
with the rest. I took thee, Luke, by thy poor 
mother’s coffin to be my own lad, and I’ll keep my 
word to her;” and through five years of industry 
and hard work at a desk in Oldcastle, these words 
often nourished young Luke’s ambition and energy. 
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As soon as he had completed his apprenticeship, 
his master offered at once to keep him as a paid 
clerk with a fair salary, for he had become of use 
in the office, and nearly five years more passed thus 
when his uncle suddenly died, and he found himself 
the possessor of two thousand pounds. He then 
began to look round for a partner with suitable 
means, who would allow him the managing share 
of the business, and through a solicitor of standing 
in the town he heard that Mr. George Manners, 
the nephew of Sir Hugh Manners of Narbrough 
Hall, and a young man of college education, was 
also desirous of entering into commerce; for 
George Manners had discovered about this time 
that the son of a poor clergyman was not in the 
same position as that of a wealthy baronet. In- 
stead therefore of accepting his uncle’s offer of pur- 
chasing a commission for him in the army, he 
accepted a loan—or rather, as it proved by the 
old man’s will—a gift of two thousand pounds, and 
after considerable hesitation became the partner of 
Mr. Luke Hindmarch. 

George had not in fact at first taken very kindly 
to this young man. To begin with, he was not a 
gentleman. “ But then, my dear sir, consider,” 
said the family solicitor, “ how few of these men 
are. If you want to make money, Mr. George, 
take a working partner—a working partner, my 
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young friend—who will do what you wouldn’t care 
to do; and then, remember his experience.” 

His experience was undeniable; his sharpness 
undeniable ; his success, as far as his means had 
gone, undeniable too ; and all these things prevailed 
with Mr. Manners. Still it was an undeniable 
trial also to be called “ Manners,” “ George’’ occa- 
sionally, when very friendly ; and to have to walk 
up street with a man who wore fancy ties of varied 
hues when he went out to dinner; and ,who 
was self-asserting, sharp, familiar, and gossiping 
by turns. Still he was a good young man; 
a moral young man; a prudent young man; but, 
as Sir Hugh once said, and George frequently 
thought, ‘‘a confoundedly vulgar young man, too.” 

But on the whole George and he had got on 
very well together. For one thing, they had been 
successful; for another, though Mr. Hindmarch 
_ was for ever talking of “ stuck-up snobs,” of “ some 
of your swells now,” he secretly respected the birth 
and position of his partner. It was something to 
be able to say in the third-rate society which he 
frequented in the town, “As [I tell Manners— 
Manners you know is rather a swell of a fellow in 
general ; but not to me, of course. Old family, 
and that sort of thing, you see. We had Sir Hugh, 
the rakish young baronet, in the office the other 
day,” andsoon. That other day lasted a good 
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while ; it lasted, in fact, for a year or two, as Sir 
Hugh had only been once in the place; and the 
wags of Mr. Hindmarch’s set used to say behind 
his back, “ Set Luke on with his baronet,’ when 
they wanted a little amusement. They knew the 
stock tale as well as he did, but they did not say 
this to Luke’s face. They respected his business 
abilities too much; he knew how to make money, 
and they honoured him accordingly ; but somehow, 
in their dealings with the firm, they liked best to 
have “ Manners’s” word in the bargain. 

Mr. Hindmarch had also his undeniable little 
trials with his partner; he expected at first that 
he was going to get a languid swell, with two 
thousand pounds in his pocket to manage, and he 
found instead that he got a cool, clear-headed, 
clever man, who in a surprisingly short time 
learnt his business; and instead of a sleeping 
partner, became a very active one indeed. He 
found, in spite of his “ experience”—of which he 
was for ever reminding George—that George chose 
on certain occasions to have his own way; but 
once or twice, in some critical commercial moment, 
when he would have turned faint-hearted and 
drawn back, George evinced such decision and 
energetic ability that Luke Hindmarch learnt to 
respect him, not only asa “ swell,’ but as a “ ’cute 


fellow, a deuced ’cute fellow, I can tell you ;” and 
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George had thus gradually obtained almost the 
entire management in the office; but Mr. Hind- 
march was useful. As the family solicitor had 
said, “ there are some things which make a work- 
ing partner useful,” and in the firm of Manners 
and Hindmarch, Hindmarch was the useful man. 

When George Manners therefore made up his 
mind to leave England, he thought very little about 
Mr. Hindmarch. “ We must have another clerk, and 
then Hindmarch can manage,” he had decided ; and 
on the morning of his return to Oldcastle, after 
changing his dress at his lodgings, he walked down 
to their office on the quay, and was received there 
by his partner with his usual objectionable and 
jerky familiarity. 

‘ Well, Manners, back at last,” he said; “I 
thought you had stopped away for good this time. 
That old fellow who thinks himself such a swell, 
lawyer Mounsey, has been in half a dozen times to 
ask after you since you have been away.” 

“ Hum,” said George. 

“TIT hope you have left them all salubrious at 
home ?” continued Mr. Hindmarch—“ the Vicar, 
your sisters, and Sir Hugh ?” 

‘ All quite well, thanks, Hindmarch,” answered 
George,shortly,and then he began opening his letters. 

Mr. Hindmarch was sharp-featured, as well as 
sharp ; he had a sharp nose, sharp little eyes, and 
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a sharp chin, and a very high forehead, round 
which clustered scores of little wiry, auburn curls. 
But these were the only hairy things worth men- 
tioning about his face, for whiskers he had none ; 
and his chin, if it intended to represent a beard 
(and it gave you that idea), was a miserable failure, 
for only here and there was it adorned with a 
scrubby, little bunch of hair; but he was proud of 
it on the whole, and once said to George, “as you 
have no beard,” with an air of friendly condolence. 
His figure also was sharp, thin and sharp—and 
perhaps his teeth were too, for his tongue most 
certainly was. 

“T have something to say to you, Hind- 
march,” said George, coolly, folding his letters. 
«Will you shut the door, as it is of importance ?” 

It’s about Black?” said Mr. Hindmarch, ner- 
vously obeying him, ‘I had a hint—confound him! 
Hang him! we’re in for good two hundred pounds.” 

“ Well, but it isn’t about Black.” 

“Not Taylor? It can’t be Taylor?” gasped Mr. 
Hindmarch. I thought Taylor safe for——” 

“It’s not Taylor,” said George, interrupting, 
without much ceremony—“ it’s nobody, so don’t 
alarm yourself; but I’m thinking of leaving Eng- 
land.” 

“Now, Manners, I call that cool. You know 
we agreed I had to have the next spell. I’ve not 
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had a day but the three at the races for months— 
I call that cool; it’s my turn for a holiday, and I 
think if one of us has to go this fall it ought to be 
me.” 

“ You don’t understand what I mean,” answered 
George; “ what I intend is, to leave England for 
good.” 

“To leave England for good! What the deuce, 
then—leave the firm, d’ye mean? It’s too bad, 
I think, Manners—too bad ;” and Mr. Hindmarch 
became inaudible from excitement. | 

“My good fellow, what is there bad in 
it?” said George, quietly. “I think, for the 
benefit of the firm—yes, decidedly for the benefit 
of the firm—we might establish a branch at 
St. Petersburg, and I propose to manage that 
branch ; and I think, if you will look at it sensibly 
for a few minutes, you will come to the conclusion 
that there is nothing very much out of the way in 
the idea.” 

“ ‘Where is the capital to come from ?” said Mr. 
Hindmarch, sharply. 

“Why, out of the business of course!” replied 
George. 

“Tt can’t be done, sir, it can’t be done—it 
would ruin us; and all the profits have gone, 
as you know, to pay that confounded debt to your 
governor.” : 
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“My share you mean, Mr. Hindmarch—not 
yours. I know nothing about your share.” 

« But you remember a proposal I made, 
Manners—a proposal last New Year—that we 
should both invest another thousand pounds, which 
you declined ?” 

“ You know my reason.” 

“Exactly. You wanted to pay off your governor. 
I confess I did not see the force of it. I confess I 
think I had some claim to be considered in the 
disposal of profits conjointly made; but I didn’t 
object.” 

“If I remember you did.” 

“T expressed my opinion, Manners, that was all. 
I certainly expressed my opinion, but what of that ? 
I had a right with my own partner to express my 
opinion, hadn’t I, as to money conjointly made? 
But I didn’t object. Well then I of course took 
my share and invested it e 

“In Spanish mines,” said George, with a smile. 

“In Spanish mines,” answered Mr. Hindmarch, 
with dignity ; “ but,” he added, nervously and with 
some reason, “it is a risky speculation—a risky 
speculation, I’m afraid.” 

‘I think so,”’ said George, shortly. | 

“Therefore you see, Manners, I am naturally 
anxious—more than anxious, when [ hear you 
talk of taking money out of the business—out 
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of an established, solvent business, as you know ours 
to be here, to begin a speculation—a wild specula- 
tion, as I call your scheme.” 

“ But I hope largely to increase our profits.” 

“ Ay, hope—hope’s easy had. But to realize, 
sir—to realize hope, that’s the ticket; and I’ll be 
hanged if I can understand your motive.” 

«My motive is simply profit.” 

“ But it mayn’t be profit; and we haven’t the 
capital, What would a couple of thousands even 
be among the great guns out yonder? No, it’s 
best to be safe—safe’s my motto.” 

“ Are Spanish mines so, do you think ?” 

Mr. Hindmarch’s face turned red, and then 
broke out all of a sudden in small beads of 
perspiration. 

* You’ve not heard anything ?” he said, quickly. 
“You’ve not heard anything new ?” 

“ No, nothing particular.” 

*‘ They’re risky—very risky—I think that,” said 
Mr. Hindmarch, musingly, “very risky. That 
fellow Cuthbertson made out a confoundedly dif- 
ferent story when I invested to the one he 
tells now; and to be straightforward with you, 
Manners, as I hope I always am, I should like a 
run out to Spain to see how things really are. I[ 
was going to mention it when you began this con- 


versation.” 
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“It would be awkward for you to go just now 
for any time at least.” 

“TI wanted a two months’ spell, to be straight- 
forward with you; a two months’ spell would do it. 
I don’t like Cuthbertson’s ways, that’s the truth. I 
think he’s tricky, confoundedly tricky ;” and Mr. 
Hindmarch’s forehead burst out into little beads of 
perspiration a second time. 

“It’s very awkward,” said George. 

“ Give up the idea, my dear fellow—give up the 
other idea, that’s the ticket. Let’s have something 
safe at any rate, for the Spanish mines es 

‘Are not. I always told you so,” said George. 

“It’s a venture—a dangerous venture now, I’ll 
admit. But Cuthbertson with his smooth tongue 
—well, it’s no use discussing it; but you see the 
position? You see we could not withdraw at pre- 
sent; in a year or so, if things go on well, we can 
think of it.” 

“ But I want———” George began, and then he 
checked himself. He was about to say “ leave 
England at once ;” but he remembered Mr. Hind- 
. march must not know his real motive. “Iam 
about determined on this, Hindmarch,” he added. 

“ But what right have you, Manners ?” said Mr. 
Hindmarch, starting up in a rage, while every one 
of the scores of little curls on his head seemed 
to start up too—“ what right have you to be 
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determined on it? Do you remember our agree- 
ment, sir? Neither to withdraw capital—neither, 
without mutual consent? And I don’t give my 
consent. I wont give my consent, that’s just about 
it—I wont.” 

“You needn’t let the clerks hear you,” said 
George, frowning and biting his lips. 

“TI don’t mean to be violent or anything else, 
Manners. I don’t wish to be unpleasant, but you 
' see the position; you remember the agreement— 
and where have you a leg to stand on? I say, 
where 2” 

George was seriously annoyed. He did in fact 
see the position—did remember the agreement, 
which up to this time he had almost forgotten ; but 
he was also very determined. 

“ We will talk of it some other time,” he said, 
abruptly, and took up his hat and walked out of the 
office. He had made up his mind to consult the 
old family solicitor who had recommended a useful 
man to him as a partner. 

The old family solicitor was glad to see his friend 
Mr. George Manners, and held out a thin, white, 
aristocratic hand to welcome him. 

“ And the Vicar?” said he, with his urbane 
‘smile; “my old friend the Vicar—fishing still, 
Mr. George, fishing still? Ah! what a constitution 
that man has—what a constitution.” 
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Mr. John Portland, the family solicitor, was a 
very rich man; he was also a very clever man, 
‘and he was also an old man. He remembered the 
day when he would not have engaged Mr. Mounsey 
as a third-rate clerk in his office ; he remembered 
the day when all the new people who now bustled 
against him in the streets, or nearly rode over him 
in their carriages, ‘making the crossings dangerous,” 
he would say with his calm smile, were very small 
people indeed. He belonged to another class and 
another generation. His father, an old Nor- 
thumbrian squire, had had many sons; and John, 
the clever one, the wit of the family, chose to be a 
solicitor, and for nearly half a century had been 
one, and was one still. A clever, long-headed, 
thoughtful, satirical, white-haired old gentleman 
was John Portland, and he had not gone with the 
times ; he was too rich, in fact, to mind how the — 
times went; but men who went with the times, 
bustling, speechifying lawyers—men given to sharp 
practices and short accounts—felt very queer when 
their quiet colleague addressed them in opposition 
on any subject, with—* as my friend Mr. Mounsey 
was saying, or my friend Mr. Jones,’ and 
with a keen scalping-knife laid bare in a few 
minutes the fallacies of Mr. Mounsey or Mr. 
Jones; he was a better lawyer than them 
all—cleverer, and more profound; and few 
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of them cared to quarrel or argue with John 
Portland. 

“I have come to ask your advice,” said George ; 
and Mr. Portland nodded, sat back in his chair, 
and shut his eyes while George told his story ; and 
when he had finished it he opened them. 

“ Mr. George,” he said, quietly, “ I conclude you 
have some motive, some strong motive for leaving 
England ?” 

George blushed at once all over his brown face. 

“ T think,” he said, “ I could increase our busi- 
ness, our profits, by living at St. Petersburg; but 
that fellow Hindmarch wont see it.” | 

“Mr. George,” said the lawyer, again shutting 
his eyes, ‘that fellow Hindmarch is not here; is 
your motive very pressing for leaving England ?” 

“Yes,” answered George, abruptly. 

“TI thought so,” said Mr. Portland, “ for Mr. 
George—you’ll excuse an old friend—it blinds you 
to the justice of the case.” 

“I don’t see that,” replied George, sharply. 

Mr. Portland merely leant back once more in 
his chair, and partially closed his eyes in answer to 
this ebullition of his young friend. 

“1 mean legally, Mr. Portland,’ went on 
George, “legally ; have I no right to do what I 
like with my own share of our invested capital?” 

Mr. Portland quietly rang a hand-bell at his 
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side, and a gentlemanly, dark-haired young man 
came into the room. 

“Mr. Norman,” said Mr. Portland, “ will you 
have the goodness to ask Mr. Bell for the agree- 
ment of partnership between Mr. Manners and 
Mr. Hindmarch? The date will be—let me — 
see . 

“ 1864,” said George. 

“Precisely ; will you desire Mr. Bell to bring it 
in?” and then, as the gentlemanly young man 
vanished, Mr. Portland continued—“ And, Sir Hugh, 
what’s this I hear about Sir Hugh ? It’s a pity he’s 
such a wild youth. My poor friend, his father, 
was a different man. I liked the jolly baronet ; 
an honest, plain-spoken fellow, Hugh Manners. 
Ay, ay, many a smart run I’ve had with Hugh 
Manners when I was young, Mr. George—when I 
was young.” | 

“ Hugh does not hunt now.” 

“So I hear, so I hear. I like the sport though, 
it’s better, more manly to my mind than some 
which our present race of young men indulge in; 
but each has his taste, you see, each his taste.” 

“And you really think,” began George, again 
bent on his case, “ that Hindmarch e 

“ We will see presently, Mr. George,” said Mr. 
Portland, slightly waving his white hand; “we 
will see when we read the agreement of partner- 
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ship. And your sister, Miss Adelaide, is she 
well ?” 

“ Very well, Mr. Portland.” 

“ A fine girl—a very fine girl—the true Manners 
type; but her aunt was handsomer. Yes, Ellenor 
Manners, as I remember her the year she married 
her cousin, was a splendid woman; no doubt of 
that—a very splendid woman.” 

Just then another gentlemanly young man brought 
in a paper. 

“ Thank you, Mr. Bell, thank you. Yes, this is 
what we want ; hum, ha—hum, ha—I thought so. 
If you read this clause I think, Mr. George, you 
will agree with Mr. Hindmarch.” 

George read, and in it was very distinctly written 
down that neither partner could withdraw any of 
the joint capital without mutual consent; and in 
the event of one of the partners wishing to dissolve 
that partnership, a year’s notice was necessary be- 
tween them before such offer need be accepted ; and 
a flush spread over his face as he gained this infor- 
mation. 

“Tt is very annoying—very,” he said, laying 
down the paper; ‘‘ but,” he added, “I suppose in 
general these things are mere formalities, Mr. 
Portland ?” 

“Between gentlemen, Mr. George—but our 
friend Mr. Hindmarch e 
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“Is not one,” answered George, angrily. 

“He is a useful man—a very useful man, Mr. 
Luke Hindmarch. I do not see anything to find 
fault with him—considering his position.” 

“That’s just it,” said George, brusquely. “I'd 
rather have to deal with a hundred well-bred men 
than a snob like this.” 

“He has not had your advantages.” 

“If he had wished to go,” continued George, 
working himself up mto a passion. 

“My dear Mr. George, my dear Mr. George,” 
said Mr. Portland, shaking his white head. 

“Well, I would not have objected, Mr. Port- 
land.” 

“IT understood from you he does wish to go to 
Spain,” went on the lawyer, with a courtly smile, 
which George could not help grimly returning at 
his own information being thus quietly brought 
home to him. | 

“I would advise you to conciliate him,” con- 
tinued Mr. Portland, “unless you give up your 
scheme ?”” : 

“IT wont do that,” answered George, determi- 
nately. 

“ You have a strong motive?” said Mr. Portland, 
opening a little wider his clear, bright eyes, un- 
dimmed still through all these years, and fixing 
them on George’s face, who nodded in reply to his 
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question. “Then a woman’s in it, Mr. George—a 
woman’s in it.” - 

George blushed and moved uneasily. 

“They are everywhere,” said the old lawyer, 
looking round as if he expected they were about the 
room somewhere. “In every man’s web of life, 
a woman tangles it—a woman tangles it.” 

George laughed, for he knew Mr. Portland’s ex- 
perience in this, asin other things, was said to have 
been very great. 

“ Concluding then that you have this powerful 
motive,” he went on, “I advise you to borrow 
sufficient for your purpose from your kinsman 
Hugh, who is rich and can well spare it, to enable 
you without touching your present capital, or having 
any disagreement with your present partner, to go 
out and feel your way. Don’t be rash, Mr. George. 
Take an old man’s word, no woman’s worth it. But 
if you see your way clearly, Hindmarch is sharp, 
and will see his also. But conciliate him, for bees — 
sting, and a useful man may become a very unplea- 
sant one.” 

 T scarcely like to ask Hugh,” hesitated George. 

“We know who will have it if you don’t,” said 
Mr. Portland, with alight laugh; and then as 
George rose to leave he once more held out his 
thin white hand. “ Look in again im a day or 
two,” he said, “for I shall be glad to learn how 
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our bee behaves. But conciliate him—always con- 
ciliate. It costs nothing, especially to our in- 
feriors; and take my advice—don’t risk losing an 
excellent business and a useful partner for any 
woman—they are not worth it, Mr. George—they 
are not worth it.” 








CHAPTER VI. 


MR. HINDMARCH’S LAWYER. 


Yaa EORGE MANNERS went home from Mr. 
BE Portland’s office greatly annoyed. He was 
hot-tempered and disliked opposition, and though 
he struggled manfully enough against these failings, 
he could not help being in a rage with Mr. Luke 
Hindmarch, and through a sleepless night a hun- 
dred times determined to break off his connexion 
with him. But then that “confounded deed” 
always rose in his way. 

The “ sharp young man” had foreseen that in the 





course of events he might disagree with Mr. George 
Manners, and he had thus secured time to make 
what he called “ judicious arrangements ;” and so 
George found himself bound at least for a year 
to his partner, and unable to touch his capital ; 
both which unpleasant facts had, as we have 
seen, been very plainly poimted out to him by 
Mr. Portland. 

“Yet I will go,” he always finished his mental 
cogitations with. For one thing, he was not going 
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to knock under to Mr. Luke Hindmarch; for 
another, he had made up his mind, and knew it was 
right. “And it would be making a fine fool of 
myself,” he concluded with, “not to go now—after 
parting with them all.” 

_ Under these circumstances, and seeing no other 
way out of his difficulties, he resolved to take the 
old lawyer’s advice and borrow a small sum of Sir 
Hugh, though he did this with the greatest possible 
distaste. 

There were naturally many reasons for this feel- 
ing; one of which was that Hugh was generous as 
regards money. ‘“ He wont refuse me,” thought 
George, frowning and biting his lips; “ but if it 
were not for poor Amy’s sake I would not do it.” 

He did do it, however; writing a full and 
lengthened account of the circumstances to his 
cousin, and before he went down to his office the 
next day he finished and posted this letter. 

In the meantime his partner had not been idle. 

‘And where is our fine gentleman off to now,” 
he had thought, when after their discussion of the 
previous morning George had hastily left their place 
of business. ‘I wouldn’t wonder if he’s gone to 
old Portland ;”’ and to satisfy himself on this point, 
about a quarter of an hour afterwards Mr. Hind- 
march strolled out, and found that he required 
some article which he could procure in a shop 
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which commanded an entire view of Mr. Portland’s 
offices, and in a few minutes he was rewarded for 
his trouble by seeing George leave them. 

“Tf he goes to a lawyer I'll go too at once,” 
decided Mr. Hindmarch, and he was retracing his 
steps for that purpose when by chance he saw Mr. 
Mounsey on the opposite side of the street. 

“I may as well consult him as another,” 
thought Mr. Hindmarch; “ though he’s a stuck-up 
old fool enough, but they know all the swells, 
and he may be useful ;” for though Mr. Luke 
Hindmarch affected to despise “ the swells,” the 
“ purse-proud old sinners,’ &c., of his vocabu- 
lary, he was secretly ambitious to get into society ; 
and one of his grudges against George was that he 
“hadn’t pushed him.” 

“ Six years we've been partners, and I’ve never 
been inside his father’s doors; no one would be- 
lieve it,” the sharp young man had often reflected ; 
so he crossed over the street now and addressed 
Mr. Mounsey, by way of getting into his. 

“ Ah, Hindmarch,” said Mr. Mounsey, patro- 
nizingly, holding out. the two usual fat fingers ; 
“fine day, fine day ; how are things on the Quay ?— 
steady, eh? Well, well, up and down, down and 
up; it’s the way of the world.” : 

‘IT wanted to consult you, Mr. Mounsey,” said 
Hindmarch. 
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“Qh!” answered Mr. Mounsey, in a different 
tone ; “step into my office, then, my dear fellow; 
as I always say, there should be only four ears 
present when you talk to a lawyer, ha, ha, ha; and 
here there are many.” 

Mr. Hindmarch accordingly “stepped into” 
‘Mr. Mounsey’s office, and in a few minutes poured 
into that gentleman’s ears all his partner’s wrongs 
against him. 

“TI came to you, sir,” he concluded diplo- 
matically, “ because I know you are a respectable 
gentleman ; and that you will give me the advice 
that you really think best—not like some of your 
profession do, which I could name; no indeed !” 

Mr. Mounsey waved his hand deprecatingly. 

“T consider, sir, that Manners has a motive, a 
hidden motive,” went on Mr. Hindmarch; “and I 
naturally should like to know that motive. Can 
you enlighten me ?” 

“ Mr. Hindmarch,” began Mr. Mounsey, “ this 
is a very painful affair; painful that you and my 
young friend Manners should have any disagree- 
ment after having been many years engaged to- 
gether in—well, I may say successful commerce ; 
but I hope to be able to adjust this little difference— 
to adjust it. But I agree with you, there must 
be a motive ; still, if the agreement is as you state, 
he has not a leg to stand on—not a single leg——” 
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Oe 
“My very words to him,” interrupted Mr. Hind- 
march. | 

“ Not half a leg !” continued Mr. Mounsey, with 
vehemence, displeased at the interruption; “ but 
I advise you to conciliate him—certainly to con- 
ciliate him. I will, in the meantime, see my 
respected friend Mr. Portland; and we together 
will adjust it. Yes, Mr. Hindmarch, you may be 
assured that we will adjust it; you may consider, 
my good sir, the matter, | may say, already ad- 
justed. But we must take a few days—don’t hurry 
it, my good sir; and in the meantime I would say 
conciliate—decidedly conciliate.” 

Armed with this advice, Mr. Hindmarch returned 
to his office determined to conciliate his partner, 
but found he had no partner there to conciliate, 
for George was too angry again to encounter him 
so soon, and never returned to the Quay the whole 
day ; so he was obliged to delay the fulfilment of 
his good intentions. 

He spent the afternoon therefore in writing a 
sharp letter or two to Cuthbertson, in Spain ; re- 
minding Cuthbertson unpleasantly that his eye was 
upon him ; his mental eye at present, but that his 
real eye was coming ; information which Cuthbert- 
son received with some very strong expressions, 
and certain wishes that his eyes might soon’ meet 
with what he, Cuthbertson, considered their due. 
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Mr. Mounsey having adjusted some other cases 
to his own satisfaction, after his interview with 
Mr. Hindmarch, returned as usual to his mansion 
in Windsor Street to dinner; but before partaking 
even of that meal, had confided to “‘ mamma’ 
the extraordinary determination of Mr. George 
Manners to leave England—information which 
Mrs. Mounsey received with the greatest curiosity 
and interest. But it chanced that Mr. Peel, in 
his position of acknowledged lover, was dining with 
them that day, therefore she was obliged to restrain 
her conjecturés and surmises until after he was 
gone. In the middle of the night, however, she 
awoke Mr. Mounsey. 

“Mr. Mounsey,” she said, “ are you awake ?” 

“ Yes, I am now, mamma—lI am now,” answered 
Mr. Mounsey, in an injured tone. 

“T have found it out!” said Mrs. Mounsey, 
triumphantly—“ it has flashed on me all at once.” 

“What is it, my dear?” asked Mr. Mounsey, 
timidly, for he did not like mamma to find every- 
thing out. 

“George Manners is going abroad—and for 
_ what reason?” went on Mrs. Mounsey. “ He is 
going to do what he is ashamed to do here—he is 
going to marry that girl; mark my words, he is 
going to marry the governess.” 

“ Impossible! mamma—impossible |’ 
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“ You will see,” said Mrs. Mounsey, and she 
relapsed into silence, and refused to discuss the 
subject any further ; and on reflection, Mr. Mounsey 
came to the conclusion that she was very likely nght, 
and thought it his duty to send a clerk for “ young 
Hindmarch,” his new client, the first thing in the 
morning, and hint something of the kind to him. 

“T knew it,’ said Luke Hindmarch—‘ I knew 
it—I said there was some motive. Increase our 
profits, indeed !—that’s all jaw. I consider his 
conduct ungrateful, Mr. Mounsey—yes, ungrateful ; 
deceiving me so; treating me with such treachery, 
as it were. What’s the young woman like?” 

“ Pretty,” said Mr. Mounsey, sinking his voice, 
for the remembrance of “ mamma” was never en- 
tirely absent from his mind—* yes, decidedly 
pretty—and I should say good style too,” he 
added, with the air of a connoisseur, for he felt he 
could impose on Luke Hindmarch. “But they 
didn’t think this at home,” he continued ; “ but 
then ladies, you know—ladies don’t always see 
these little things with our eyes ;” and he put on 
the air of a rake. 

“No,” answered Luke, too much absorbed with 
his wrongs to notice Mr. Mounsey’s little bye- 
play ; “and you think, you really think he means 
to get married ?” 

“Mrs. Mounsey thinks so, and there may be 
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something in it. It was remarkable, certainly, very 
remarkable, her leaving our house as she did with 
him. But I will see him in the course of the day, 
and sound him a little; and then I will see Mr. 
Portland, and we will endeavour to arrange it. Yes, 
we must certainly arrange it, for he has not a leg 
to stand on—not a leg.” 

When George arrived at the office Mr. Hindmarch 
received him very agreeably. 

*‘ Well, you made yourself scarce yesterday,” he 
said. “But I want to see you,” he continued, 
shutting the door of their private office, “for I 
hope after all, Manners, we’re not bad friends ?” 

“ Oh no,” answered George, coolly. 

“T think if you only look at the thing sen- 
sibly e 

“ Hindmarch,” said George, interrupting him 
without much ceremony, “ I don’t want to discuss 
it at present. My plans are incomplete, and I 
should rather say nothing till they are arranged.” 

“Your arrangements, your plans!” cried Mr. 
Hindmarch, forgetting his lawyer’s advice, and flying 
into a passion, and all his little curls flying up in 
sympathy. “Am I your partner or not, Mr. 
Manners? answer me that.” 

“Of course you are. What folly—don’t you 
hear I am not going to discuss it at present.” 

“Oh, J am not goimg to discuss it, am I not? 
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I am everything here, am I not, Mr. Manners ?— 
That’s your opinion, is it, sir? but I know your 
motive—I suspect your motive—and others do too, 
sir ;” and having said this, Mr. Hindmarch bounced 
out of the office in a rage. 

He left George in one too, and his good-temper 
was not increased during the morning by a visit 
which he received from Mr. Hindmarch’s lawyer. 

“ Ah, Manners! and how is my friend Manners ?” 
said Mr. Mounsey, dropping in about luncheon 
time, and holding out the two fingers. 

“Very well,” answered George, “ and I hope Mrs. 
Mounsey and Miss Clayton are too?” 

“T hear no complaints ; but then you see there’s 
the excitement of the wedding preparations to keep 
them up. I think women require a little excite- 
ment,” added Mr. Mounsey, contemplatively, putting 
his head a little to one side. | 

“IT daresay,” answered George, with a laugh. 

“It’s certainly a most desirable match,” went 
on Mr. Mounsey—*“ most desirable. As I tell 
Laura, ha, ha, ha! it’s a match and a catch too—ha, 
ha, ha! a catch and a match.” 

“1 have been intending to call to offer my con- 
gratulations,”’ said George. 

“We have been expecting you—daily, I may 
say, expecting you. Mamma said she expected you, 
and when my better-half says anything you know 
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she means it. Yes, I may say, Mrs. Mounsey 
means it.” 

“T hope so.” 

“ Laura 1s looking a little pale—a little anxious ; 
so we are hurrying on the affair. These things 
are better got over at once, mamma says, and there- 
fore we expect it will take place soon; yes, I may 
Say very soon.” 

“ Well, I must congratulate Miss Clayton.” 

“Do, and come and dine with us, my good 
fellow—for I want a word with you. Will you 
come to-day ?” 

“ Not to-day, thank you ; but if you have anything 
to say as 

“Well, you see, Hindmarch—our friend Hind- 
march—a very rising, steady young man, I think— 
Hindmarch called on me yesterday.” 

“< Well ?” | 

«« And it seems there has been—well, some little 
disagreement, about you leaving England—about 
you talking of settling in = 








“ Mr. Mounsey,” said George, quietly, but very 
firmly, “will you allow me to say one word? I 
declined to discuss this subject with Mr. Hind- 
march this morning, and I now decline to discuss it 
with you. When my plans are settled it will be time 
enough to quarrel with them ; in the meantime os 

“ Oh, very well, Mr. Manners—very well,” said 
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Mr. Mounsey, rising. “Just as you please, sir, 
just as you please. I come to you as a friend— 
came here looking on you as such; but if this is 
the spirit you take my friendly interference in, 
very well—but of course in that case I shall do 
my best—yes, certainly do my best, for my client 
Mr. Hindmarch.” 

“ Certainly, in the case of any dispute arising,” 
answered George, shortly ; and Mr. Mounsey, with 
a very red face, walked hastily out of the office, 
leaving George seriously to contemplate his posi- 
tion ; which, in the event of Sir Hugh refusing 
him assistance, he foresaw would be anything but 
an agreeable one. 

The next morning however relieved his anxiety 
on this point; for the early post brought him a 
letter from his cousin, placmmg at once double the 
amount which he had asked for at his disposal. 


“ You are a good boy, George, I believe,” wrote 
the eccentric Baronet; “and I wont balk you in 
your wish of running out of the way of the young 
woman you’re in love with; though my way (deuce 
take my folly!) would have been to have run into 
it. Go then, my dear fellow, and prosper ; cheat 
the greasy Moscovite if you can; and if you can’t— 
well, we must just bow to circumstances. I am 
coming through Oldcastle at the end of the week, 
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and will look you up; and till then, diese old 
fellow, good-bye. 
“H. M.” 


This letter naturally gave George much satis- 
faction, for it materially altered his position ; and 
before the day was over he had settled his plans 
for the future in his own mind, and only waited 
for Mr. Portland’s approval before he communi- 
cated them to his partner. | 

“ Hugh is a gentleman—a thorough gentleman 
after all then!” said Mr. Portland, after George 
had told him the substance of his cousin’s letter. 
“Tt is strange,” he continued, musingly, “ how the 
sang bleu tells. A man of different birth would have 
made a bargain with you, Mr. George; but this 
young fellow opens his purse with such well-bred 
ease and indifference, that we recognise at once he 
has never worked for or yet learnt the true value 
of money.” 

“ And what is that, Mr. Portland ?” said George, 
with a smile ; for it was said the “ good old-gentle- 
manly vice” of avarice was one of Mr. Portland’s 
failings. 

** Power, Mr. George!” answered the lawyer, a 
faint flush passing over the finely-lined skin of his 
yet handsome face. “A golden key opens for us 
every door of human ambition.” 
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“ And often closes or deadens also, I think, some 
of our noblest feelings.” 

“ And which are these, my young friend ?” re- 
torted Mr. Portland, with the quiet smile with 
which for the last forty years he had regarded 
his fellow men; “which are these ?—can we 
decide ?” 

“It is, perhaps, difficult; but we have all, I 
suppose, our own standard.” 

“Which we measure to suit our own height, I 
fear,” replied Mr. Portland. ‘‘ We judge others ever 
by our own experience, forgetting that that which 
costs one man nothing wrings the very heart- 
strings of another. It was generous, we felt just 
now, of young Hugh to fling down his money so 
freely ; yet what does it cost him ?—Nothing, Mr. 
George, nothing. He gives nothing up to you he 
cares for; whereas, if a prudent man, a saving man, 
a man who had really worked for his money, gave 
you half, the generosity would have been trebled ; 
yet you would not have thought so. Sir Hugh 
has given you what he does not want; would he, 
do you think, sacrifice one whim or one passion to 
do you service ?” 

“TI do not think he would.” 

“No! still we think him generous; yet, I sup- 
pose, we would not define generosity as the giving 
up of that which is valueless to us? And yet gene- 
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rosity is one of the noblest feelings of our hearts, 
1s it not, to which you alluded to before ?” 

George laughed ; “ I suppose so,” he said. 

“Mr. George, I have lived for seventy years,” 
went on Mr. Portland, “and I have seen much of 
men. I have watched the mainspring round which 
many hearts revolve, and I have found it among a 
hundred different shapes and forms, yet always 
one. You guess, I suppose, what that oneis? The 
centre of each man’s world is self.” 

“Not always,” answered George. ‘No, I am 
sure not always.” 

“Look down into the depth of your heart— 
look for the hidden motive—the motive which we 
do not admit to ourselves, or to our friends, but 
which nevertheless is there—and then judge of 
the noblest actions of our lives. We do good, 
and we expect praise for it. Is it not, think you, 
the love of that very praise—the fine words which 
tickle our vanity, that we really seek ?” . 

“You are putting our virtues at a very low 
estimate, at any rate.” 

“It is my experience,” answered Mr. Portland. 
“Yes, Mr. George, I have never met a generous 
man. I have met a liberal one—many liberal ones— 
free-hearted men, who flung their money to whoever 
asked for it, for they had no value for it. But 
I have never met, and will never meet on this side 
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the grave, a man who out of love or friendship 
for another gave up what was his riches.” 

“And women ?”’ said George. 

“Ah! we must not begin that inexhaustible 
subject,” said the old lawyer, putting up his hand 
deprecatingly. ‘“ Women, my dear boy, are un- 
accountable creatures—utterly unaccountable. The 
wisest man on earth will never understand them. 
A woman will give you all—will suffer disgrace, 
penury, every imaginable evil, for your sake, yet 
will turn round and stab you—the well-bred 
one with her words—the ill-bred one, very likely 
with the carving-knife. They are jealous, exacting, 
sentimental, passionate—loving and hating in one 
hour. They are a medley, Mr. George—a medley ; 
and the less one has to do with them the 
better.” 

“It is easy giving advice, sir,” said George, with 
a laugh, for Mr. Portland’s early partiality to the 
fair sex was notorious. 

“ Ay, ay, so it is,” he answered, laughing softly 
also; “ but this I'll say for them, they would give 
you their riches without counting the cost, some of 
them at least—nay, I believe their very heart’s 
blood.” 

“And so would I mine for one,’ thought 
George—“ so would I mine,” and he sighed deeply. 

“ Ah! young man, young man, that sigh be- 
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trayeth thee,” said Mr. Portland. “So you’re in 
love, are you, Mr. George ?—in love ;” and the old 
man sighed also. Perhaps he was regretting that 
his day for all these things was gone by for ever. 
“Sir Hugh should marry, I think,” he said, pre- 
sently. . 

“TI wish he would,’ answered George, heartily. 
‘A good wife would be the saving of him.” 

“And you, Mr. George, have you any thoughts 
of it?” 

“None, none,” answered George, hastily, and he 
turned away his head ; for he felt his face flush under 
the lawyer’s keen gaze. 

“ Hum! I am sorry for that. Well, you know 
best, you know best. But now, let us to business ;” 
and they began talking over George’s future ar- 
rangements ; Mr. Portland impressing on him the 
importance of keeping on friendly terms with his 
partner. “ The cause which drives you from Eng- 
Jand may pass away, remember,” he said; “ for this 
is a world of many changes, and the feelings and 
circumstances of this year will not probably be the 
feelings and circumstances of next; and Hind- 
march is a useful man, and honest, I should say, 
for he knows its value too well to trifle with it.” 

“1 daresay.” 

“Therefore, my dear boy, I would conciliate 
him. And during your absence I would place some 
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man, on whom you can to a certain extent depend, 
in your office, and have him there as it were to re- 
present you and your interests in the firm. Tell 
Hindmarch this quite plainly ; but it is well never 
to trust any one too much. And if you do settle 
in the great northern capital, I hope you will be 
successful. But I should be sorry not occasionally 
to see the son of my old friend over here. And I 
believe that I shall, for our feelings change, Mr. 
George, our feelings change; and by-and-by you 
will return.” 

“Perhaps,” answered George, gloomily, and then 
he rose and bid his old friend good-bye. “ Will I live 
to be like him ?” he thought—* live to survive every 
generous passion and impulse of my soul ?” 

He found his partner when he reached their 
office in a state of the greatest excitement. 

“T’ve been waiting for you, Manners,’ cried 
Mr. Hindmarch, as soon as he appeared. “Come 
here,” and hastily shutting the door of their private 
office behind them, he went on in a hissing whisper— 
“ what do you think ?—the Midas mine is laid in !” 

“ What! that was Cuthbertson’s grand golden 
egg, wasn’t it ?” 

“Yes, the scoundrel, the infernal scoundrel !” 
gasped Mr. Hindmarch, “with his fifty thousand - 
here, and his fifty thousand there! And now he 
writes to me quite coolly to say he hasn’t money to 
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pay the men, and asks me to advance it! But 
V’ll be down on him; if there’s law in England 
I’ll make him account to the last penny for my 
money.” 

“ But it will have to be law in Spain, you will 
have to find.” 

“ That’s just it—that’s just what I was coming 
to. Manners, my dear fellow, don’t now make any 
objection—I must start for Spain to-night.” 

George was silent. 

“TI must, I really must,” said Mr. Hindmarch, 
excitedly. “I wont be long. I wont stay—but 
I’m determined to go and see after him.” 

“ How long would you think of remaining ?” 

“A month at most. Yes, Manners, only a 
month—surely you can spare me for that ?”’ 

“Well, I must try, I suppose,” said George, 
musingly ; for he saw it was only natural that Mr. 
Hindmarch should want to go and look after his 
property, however inconvenient it might be to 
himself. 

“ Well, I'll stay as short a time as I can, [ll 
promise you that ; but I must go—lI really must go— 
so there’s an end of it. J’ll consult old Mounsey, 
too, and if there’s law in England oe 

“ Or Spain,” put in George. 

‘‘ If there’s law in the world!” cried Mr. Hind- 
march,” I’ll have it. Cuthbertson will find that— 
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he'll find J am not to be trifled with. And about 
that other scheme of yours, Manners, I hope——~” 

“T will write to you if you are off to-night, we 
have no time to discuss it now.” 

“Very well; and off to-night I will be ;” and 
off that night Mr. Luke Hindmarch was, and so 
George Manners, against his will, found himself 
obliged to remain in England, to await his partner’s 
return. 








CHAPTER VII. 


SIR HUGH DINES IN WINDSOR STREET. 


KeeiR HUGH kept his promise, and “ looked 
Es up” his cousin before the end of the week 
walking into the office one afternoon just as 
George was leaving it, and the two cousins pro- 
ceeded together arm-in-arm through the town, 
and in one of the streets the Mounseys’ carriage 
passed them, the ladies bowing to George as it 
did so. — 

“By Jove! what a handsome woman, George,” 
said Sir Hugh. “ Who is your friend ?” 

But before George could answer him the carriage 
stopped, and Mrs. Mounsey beckoned to George to 
come and speak to them. 





The cause of this sudden advance on her part was 
very simple. 

“That is Sir Hugh Manners, I should think, 
Louisa, with Mr. Manners,” Laura had said to her 
sister as they passed the cousins. 

“Do you think so?—do you really think so?” 
answered Mrs. Mounsey, with much excitement. 

VOL. III. 8 
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“ Well, I believe it is, and I want to speak to 
George Manners ;” and she pulled the check-string 
as she said this, and waved her hand for George to 
approach them. 

“Why have you not been to see us before ?” she 
said. “You naughty man, you deserve a good 
scolding. Is that your cousin? What a handsome 
young man he is. I stopped the carriage because I 
want you to dine with us to-day. I told Laura to 
write you a line, and give you my message—did I 
not, Laura ?”’ ! 

“1 do not remember,” replied Laura, blushing 
deeply. 

“Did I not? Well, I meant to do so at any 
rate. But you will come? We have such lots to 
tell you—all about the wedding, you know;” and 
she smiled and nodded at Laura. 

“ My cousin is dining with me to-day, thank 
you,” said George; “ but some other time me 

“ But bring Sir Hugh—pray bring Sir Hugh. I 
feel just as if I knew him already, you know, from 
hearing about him from my cousin Hugh, and being 
your cousin Hugh. So do introduce him; I am so: 
glad we have met you.” 

During this conversation Sir Hugh had been 
looking at Laura Clayton with much admiration, 
and on George turning round and beckoning 
to him, he at once advanced towards the carriage, 
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taking off his hat and bowing low his handsome 
head. 

“TI have been endeavouring to persuade your 
cousin to dine with us, Sir Hugh,” said Mrs. Moun- 
sey, with a slight flurry perceptible in her manner, 
after George had introduced them. 

“ T hope I do not stand in your way then, George; 
pray do not mind me,” he answered. 

“ Oh, that is what I was just saying, Sir Hugh,” 
eagerly said Mrs. Mounsey—“ just saying, I hope 
you also will give us the pleasure, do us the honour 
of dining with us.” 

“Tam at my cousin’s service,” said Sir Hugh, 
_ with a smile, “but I thank you kindly for asking 
me.” 

“Qh, do come! Mr. George, I will really take 
no refusal. It wont be so stupid as dining in 
pokey little lodgings at any rate—not that, I dare 
say, Mr. Manners, sous lodgings are. a a 
lodgings in general.’ 

“‘ You have described mine exactly,” said George, 
laughing ; “they are pokey and cheap—but they 
suit me, and I shall be sorry to leave old Mrs. 
Carr.” 

« But are you really going abroad /—now 
really? Isn’t it just to make all your friends 
press you to stay, that you threaten to leave us? 
Don’t you think that is just it, now, Sir Hugh? I 

8—2, 
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am sure Mr. Manners does not really mean to leave 
England.” 

“T really do though,” answered George, gravely, 
and he looked at Miss Clayton as he spoke. 

“ You will come back sometimes, I hope,” said 
Laura, gently. ‘“‘ Yes—you must come back some- 
times.” 

“ But what is he going away for?” said Mrs. 
Mounsey, significantly, waving her white parasol, 
lined with pink, slightly over her face. “Can you 
enlighten us, Sir Hugh ?” 

“For all men’s primal object, I suppose—to 
make money,” replied Sir Hugh. “But I 
wish he would change his mind; I wish he 
would stay; but he wont. I know my cousin 
of old, Miss Clayton, and a more obstinate man 
never existed.” 

“ Well, he must not be to-day,” said Mrs. 
Mounsey, graciously. “I think, Sir Hugh, you 
are acquainted with my cousin, Captain Hugh 
Clayton of the 3rd, and I shall have much plea- 
sure in receiving any friend of his at my table?” 

Sir Hugh bowed again, and a faint smile stole 
round the corners of his lips. 

“TJ have the honour of knowing Captain Clay- 
ton,” he said ; ‘‘ but independently of that, I shall, 
with George’s permission, have much pleasure in 
accepting your invitation.” 
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“We shall be delighted—at eight then,” said 
Mrs. Mounsey, smiling and looking really very 
good-looking under the influence of the pleasing 
impression, and the pink-lined parasol ; and putting 
off by a grand stroke of policy, as she imagined, 
their usual dinner an hour and a half, out of com- 
pliment to Sir Hugh’s aristocratic tendencies, and 
also to give her cook time to prepare a sufficiently 
splendid banquet to entertain him. “ At eight 
then, Mr. Manners,” she repeated; “and for the 
present, adieu ;” and with a most charming smile 
directed to Sir Hugh, Mrs. Mounsey drove away, 
and went first to the best fruiterer’s, and then to 
the best confectioner’s in the town; ordering the 
most expensive luxuries in both places to be sent 
immediately to Windsor Street. 

As the carriage disappeared the two cousins looked 
at each other and smiled. 

“It’s rather fun,” said Sir Hugh; “and what 
a splendid woman that Miss Clayton is—a lovely 
woman I call her.” 

“‘ She is very handsome.” 

Sir Hugh turned sharply round, and looked at 
his cousin. | 

“She ain’t one of your victims, is she, George ?” 
he said. “ She had a soft look in her fine eyes, I 
thought, when she said she hoped you would come 
back.” 
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“ She is on the point of being married, my dear 
fellow, to a very respectable man.” 

“Much the more likely then to be in love with 
some fellow who ain’t respectable. I invariably 
notice when a girl does happen to do such a rash 
thing as to like one man a bit, that she always marries 
another almost immediately after. I can’t account 
for it, but it’s a fact.” 

“Well, I hope Miss Clayton is an exception to 
your rule, and that she does like Mr. Peel.” 

“Mr. Peel, you call the fellow? And who may 
he be—a rich man ?” 

“* Yes, a very rich man.” 

‘<I thought so—and middle-aged, I ike say ?” 

“ Decidedly middle-aged,” answered George, with. 
a laugh. 

““ Happy Mr. Peel; it’s to be hoped he’s a man 
of some vanity and small discernment. Nothing is 
so serviceable to a flirting wife as a vain husband.” 

“ I do not believe Miss Clayton will be a flirting 
wife.” 

“Then I do,” answered Sir Hugh, “and by 
Jove, d’ye know! I would not mind cultivating the 
acquaintance of Mr. Peel.” 

“ Come Hugh, no nonsense.” 

“That reminds me I’ve a commission for you— 
a commission from Mrs. Hugh Clayton,” said Sir 
Hugh, spitefully. 
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“Well,” answered George, steadily looking at 
his cousin ; “ what does she want ?” 

“There’s a list of things some way. D’ye know, 
I was down at the Vicarage last night, and, by Jove, 
that little woman Jooked lovely—positively lovely ! 
She wore something blue, I think, and she’s got a 
look about her face that—are you inclined to be 
jealous again, George? for if you promise not to 
shoot me I'll tell you the truth—a look which made 
me feel confoundedly spooney.” 

“ How can you be so absurd?” said George, 
uneasily. 

“Tt can’t make any matter of course to a good 
boy like you,” went on Sir Hugh. “ What can 
another man’s wife be to my sedate coz?’ Then 
seeing George’s darkening face, he added lightly, 
“ Don’t frown, dear old boy, I was but jesting—but 
the fair Amy did look uncommonly pretty last night.” 

“J think she is always very pretty.” 

“ Yes—so, so. I like more colour and flesh I 
think ; but it’s a mere matter of opinion ; and at all 
events she is really a nice little girl.” 

“‘ Does she look stronger ?” 

““She looks delicate, but that is all; and she 
took a turn round the garden with me, and I had 
my virtuous cousin George’s perfections all brought 
up with a vengenance. She’s awfully spooney on 
you, George.” 
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“My dear Hugh id 

“That’s all very fine; but it’s truth, sir, and 
nothing but the truth, and I think you are a 
hard-hearted fellow to leave her; but she said 
she had written to you.” 

“TI have not received it yet, then.” 

“Tt will be coming to-night, or in the morning ; 
and she said I was to tell you she was quite well, and 
happy, and I know not what pretty things besides.” 

“ Poor Amy !” said George, as if unconsciously ; 





and then he added, “but here we are at my 
den. Come in, Hugh, and have a smoke before 
we dress to go to the Mounseys. 

When they arrived at Windsor Street at the 
appointed time, they found their hostess had really 
spared no expense to do them honour. George 
could scarcely forbear smiling, indeed, when the 
door was opened by a solemn functionary in black, 
hitherto unknown in the establishment ; while 
John, the ordinary house-servant, stood in the hall 
with a supercilious expression, disgusted apparently 
at being superseded by the stranger. The man 
of the occasion, however, escorted them to the 
drawing-room, where he forgot to inquire their 
names, but announced, as he threw open the 
door, in a loud pompous voice —“ Sir Hugh 
Manners, and his cousin ;” so that it was evidently 
a well-known fact in the household that Mrs. 
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Mounsey was going to entertain a baronet to 
dinner, | 

That lady herself, very elaborately dressed in 
some light-coloured satin, was sitting ready dressed 
to receive them’; and did so with much empresse- 
ment when they entered. 

“This smoky place must seem so dreary to you, 
Sir Hugh,” she said, with much feeling, as if the 
smoky place was too much for her also. 

“On the contrary,” he answered, greatly amused, 
“I am charmed with it—smoke and all; and yet | 
more charmed, of course,’ he added with a bow, 
“when I am in Mrs. Mounsey’s company.” 

“Oh, Sir Hugh! how can you talk such non- 
sense,” said Mrs. Mounsey, sinking languidly back 
in an easy-chair; “your cousin is not so flatter- 
ing.” | 

“ Now that is very unkind, Mrs. Mounsey,” said 
George. 

“ Oh! but it’s true; he and I are not such good 
friends now as we were, Sir Hugh; he > but 





here Mrs. Mounsey suddenly paused, for the door 
opened, and Mr. Mounsey hurried excitedly in. 
“My husband,” said Mrs. Mounsey, very re- 
pressively. 
“Ah, Sir Ugh! ah, Sir ’Ugh! proud to make 
your acquaintance, sir—proud. Ah, my young 
friend Manners !” and George’s turn came next, to 
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be welcomed by Mr. Mounsey’s- two fat fingers ; 
‘glad to see you, Manners, and your distinguished 
relation—very glad. How is the country looking on 
your extensive property, Sir ’Ugh? A great want 
of water here, sir—a drought—almost a drought.” 

“Wont there be any water then at all soon ?” 
said Sir Hugh, with affected simplicity ; “ that’s 
what a drought means, doesn’t it ?” 

“ A scarcity, Sir 7Ugh—I should say a scarcity. 
The herbage on the extensive moor attached to 
this town, sir, is brown; the grass is dried up; the 
cows—an ancient. privilege which the freemen 
possess, of feeding one cow there—are thirsty. 
Yes, Sir 7Ugh, I apprehend drought, which will be 
a national calamity—at least, I should perhaps 
more properly say, a local calamity.” 

“ Perhaps it will rain,” said Sir Hugh, sinking 
into a chair. 

“Mr. Mounsey,” said Mrs. Mounsey, “ ring the 
bell ;” and Mr. Mounsey rang it accordingly. 

“Tell their nurse to bring down Master and 
Miss Mounsey,” said Mrs. Mounsey, when the 
butler for the day answered her summons. | 

“I must show you my darlings,” said she, play- 
fully, turning to Sir Hugh; “ of course, young 
men hate them; of course you say they are all 
alike—but I do think my Louey is a sharp little 
girl; and as for Johnny, oh! he’s such a naughty, 
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mischievous little fellow, I really do not know what 
I shall do with him.” 

“ Bring him up in the way he should go,” sug- 
gested Sir Hugh, repressing a yawn. 

“ How satirical you are, Sir Hugh—lI can see 
that; but you must not be—you must not be to 
poor me, at least, for it makes me quite nervous.” 

* Mamma is nervous naturally, I think,” said Mr. 
Mounsey ; “ but all ladies are—all ladies are. You'll 
find out that, Sir 7Ugh, when there’s a Lady Man- 
ners, ha! ha! ha !—when there’s a Lady Manners ;” 
and Mr. Mounsey rubbed his hands together in an- 
ticipation of the happy event. 

“There wont be one long then,” said Sir Hugh, 
“for I can’t stand that sort of thing.” 

“The wife or the nerves ?” asked Mrs. Mounsey, 
gaily. “Oh, you naughty young man—you bad 
boy. You must not talk such heresy before my 
husband sx I wont allow it—I can’t allow it.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” shrieked Mr. Mounsey. 
“ Mamma is afraid, Sir ’Ugh Manners—afraid that 
a Manners is going to teach me bad manners— 
ha! ha! hal” 

“Do not be absurd, Mr. Mounsey,” said Mrs. 
Mounsey. “But here are the darlings. Now, 
Johnny, my pet, come and speak to this nice gentle- 
man—come and speak to Sir Hugh.” 

“He isn’t nice,” remarked Johnny, doggedly; 
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putting his thumb into his mouth, which he evi- 
dentlv still considered a luxury. 

“Yes, J ae he is nice, and pretty: too ; 
mamma thinks so.” 

“You don’t,” said Johnny, obstinately. 

“Yes, Johnny, Ido; you should not contradict 
mamma.” 

“You said upstairs to aunt Laura,” went on 
Johnny, triumphantly, “that he looked a regular 
young scamp—you know you did.” 

“ Hold your tongue, you naughty boy, and don’t 
tell stories,” said Mrs. Mounsey, turning scarlet, 
while Sir Hugh burst into a loud laugh, in which 
George could not resist joining. 

“ Truth will out, Mrs. Mounsey,” said Sir Hugh. 
“Come here, my fine fellow, and I’ll give you a 
shilling for telling it. Always do, Johnny, and 
you'll shame the devil.” 

Just then, very simply dressed in white, Laura 
Clayton came into the room. 

“What are you teaching my little nephew ?” she 
said, for she had overheard Sir Hugh’s last words. 

“What I wish some one had taught me,” he 
answered, rising. ‘Truth, Miss Clayton—truth.” 

* And did no one ?” she asked, with some interest. 

“T have forgotten it if they did,” answered Sir 
Hugh. “The world was my godmother, I think, 
and you know what kind of one that is.” 
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‘¢ A cold and hard one,” said Laura, and involun- 
tarily she sighed. 

“Oh! my dear Laura, don’t begin anything 
dismal,” cried Mrs. Mounsey, who had now almost 
got over Johnny’s unfortunate remark. “I wont 
allow this naughty sister of mine,” she continued, 
addressing Sir Hugh, “ to begin sentimentalizing— 
she is so dreadfully romantic.” 

“T think, Louisa, that is the last thing you can 
accuse me of now,” answered Laura, and she turned 
away and went up to the table near where George 
was standing looking at some photographs. 

“Your occupation reminds me of something I 
was going to ask you,” she said to him. “I want 
you, before you leave England, to give me your 
photograph.” 

“T will be very glad,” rephed George; “ and 
will you let me have one of yours in return ?” 

For a moment she hesitated ; then she said— 

“ Yes, certainly. I shall always be proud to be 
numbered among your friends.” 

“Do not say that, Miss Clayton.” 

“ But I do say it, and feel it also,” answered 
Laura ; and then, with heightened colour and some 
agitation of manner she continued — 

“Tf—if by any action of mine lately, Mr. 
Manners, I have forfeited your esteem, let me 
say one thing, that the whole circumstances 
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of anyone’s life can only be known to them- 
selves.” 

“1 believe that ; but——” 

“We will not talk of it,” said Laura, gently ; 
“but there is one thing I should like to ask you— 
how is my cousin’s unfortunate wife?” and she 
lowered her voice so as to be heard only by 
George. 

“ She is better,” he answered, quietly ; ‘“‘and she 
and my sisters are very busy just now, planning a 
little free school for the poor fisher children at 
Narbrough. I need not ask you,” he added im- 
pressively, “to keep her secret ?” 

“ It is quite safe,” said Laura ; “and my sister 
has almost forgotten the whole affair by this time. 
Hugh is to return in August———” and [she cast 
down her eyes and blushed deeply. 

“Has the—has your marriage to be then ?” 
asked George, with some hesitation. 

“Yes ; and if you are still in England———” 

“TI will not be,” he answered, quickly ; ‘“ as soon 
as ever Mr. Hindmarch returns from Spain I leave. 
But I have not offered my congratulations to you 
yet.” 

“There is no need; I believe you wish me well 
and happy.” 

“ That I do, indeed ; but———” 

“I shall always be glad, and so I am sure will 
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Mr. Peel be, to see you at Newforth,” said Laura, 
interrupting him, with a certain dignity in her 
manner, “ And tell Miss Williams, if ever it is 
in my power to offer her any assistance I shall 
most willingly do it.” 

“TI thank you for us both,” said George, in a 
low voice. “ Her greatest dread is ever to see 
Captain Clayton again ; and perhaps you will let 
her know in time if you hear there is such a 
chance.” 

“TI will indeed,” replied Laura, earnestly ; and 
then dinner being announced, they all proceeded 
downstairs to enjoy the banquet which Mrs. 
Mounsey had provided for her new friend. 

“I say, it’s too bad, old fellow,’ whispered Sir 
Hugh to George, after the gentlemen were left 
alone—the sisters having retired to the drawing- 
room while their host, under his repeated draughts 
of champagne, was dozing as he sat at the table— 
“too bad of you leaving me that stale piece of 
antiquated flirtation, by way of amusement, and 
you making fierce love yourself to the lovely Laura. 
T’ll tell the lovely Amy, if you don’t take care; so 
look out.” 

George laughed, and when they went up to 
rejoin the ladies he seated himself by Mrs. 
Mounsey, and began trying to make himself very 
agreeable to her; but it would not do. Her eyes 
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were fixed with an expression of intense interest 
on Sir Hugh, who was talking to her sister at the 
opposite side of the room; and she could scarcely 
conceal her impatience to join them, and in a few 
minutes begged Laura to sing. 

“T want to hear her as often as I can now,” she 
said, significantly to her visitors. “Ido not know 
what I shall do without her, I am sure ;” and she 
laid her hand affectionately on the shoulder of the 
sister who was about to become rich. _ 

Laura smiled as she did so. She understood her 
sister, but no bitterness entered her heart with that 
knowledge. 

“Sheis but doing what I am doing in another 
way,” she had more than once reflected, on some 
exhibition of Mrs. Mounsey’s suddenly augmented 
affection since her engagement—“ but doing as I 
am doing, and how can I blame her ?” | 

After a song or two Sir Hugh looked at his 
cousin to intimate that he wished to go. He was 
heartily tired of Mrs. Mounsey by this time, and 
Laura did not show any inclination or wish to try 
to amuse him ; so, with a scarcely suppressed yawn, 
he signified his wish to retire, and George rose, and 
with great reluctance on the part of their hostess 
they were at last allowed to leave. 

“What a delightful man Sir Hugh is,” said Mrs. 
Mounsey, almost before the door had closed behind 
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them; “so clever, so handsome, and so fasci- 
nating.” | 

“T thought him rather supercilious,” answered 
Laura. | 

“Oh, nonsense, you jealous little thing,” replied 
Mrs. Mounsey, in high good-humour. “ You see 
you did not talk to him as much as I did; you 
were flirting with that stupid George Manners, I 
think.” | 

“Who is worth twenty such men as Sir Hugh,’ 
said Laura, her colour deepening as she spoke. 
‘‘Who is worth what few are,” she thought, and 
she sighed and turned away. 

‘* What a confounded bore that woman is,” said 
Sir Hugh, as soon as he was fairly in the streets 
with his cousin. “I thought positively she was 
going to put her sharp face, neck and shoulders, 
all down my throat at once. D’ye suppose now 
that a lean old woman like that thinks herself 
handsome ?”’ 

“ Come, Hugh, don’t be boorish,” said George, 
“just after eating her dinner.” 

‘‘It was a bad dinner; over done—too much of 
it ; and the same may be said of the woman, for I 
had decidedly too much of her ;” and this was Sir 
Hugh’s verdict on what had caused Mrs. Mounsey 
so much self-congratulation and expense. 

The next morning Sir Hugh left Oldcastle, and 
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Amy’s promised letter arrived for George. It was 
written in evidently better health and spirits than 
she was in when he parted with her, but through it 
all ran an indescribable yearning for his presence. 
“I have been doing this, dear George,” or “I have 
been doing that,” she wrote; “‘ and when you come 
you must tell me what you think,” and so forth, 
was the gist of the whole letter. She wanted to 
see him again, and George for a moment, as he 
read her tender words, grew irresolute. Then 
checking the inclination he endeavoured to turn his 
mind from the idea, and to immerse himself more 
entirely in the interests of his business, and in 
looking out also for a suitable person to take his 
place in the office during his absence. 

This with the assistance of Mr. Portland he was 
able to accomplish during the following week, and 
he then wrote a detailed description of his present 
plans to Mr. Hindmarch in Spain. That gentle- 
man replied in anything but a lively strain. Things 
were worse than even he expected, he said, and as 
for Cuthbertson nothing could be bad enough for 
him ; and Mr. Hindmarch declared it would be im- 
possible for him to return to England in less than 
a month. 

In George’s present restless and dissatisfied state 
of mind this was almost more than he could bear. 
The knowledge that in a few hours he could be with 
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those so dear to him, made the restraint of not 
seeing them far greater than if he had known it 
was impossible to do so, and again and again his 
resolution faltered. 

He paid one visit to Windsor Street during this 
time, but this left no very pleasing impression on 
his mind, for he found the only person he had any 
interest in there sitting on a couch in the back 
drawing-room by the side of her elderly betrothed, 
and it was almost impossible to say whether Laura 
or himself felt most uncomfortable at this meeting. 

* Since I have had the pleasure of seeing Mr. 
Manners, I think,” said Mr. Peel, in his slow, pom- 
pous way, “this young lady has done me the 
honour of accepting my hand. May I beg the 
honour of your company, sir, at the approaching 
ceremony ?” 

“ Mr. Manners is about to leave England,” said 
Laura, in her sweet voice, but it had not its usual 
clearness as she spoke. 

“Indeed, sir! MayI ask for what country ?” 
And on George explaining his intentions the capi- 
talist became interested, and for the next quarter 
of an hour forgot the lover, to the relief of the whole 
party. Then George rose to go, and held out his 
hand to Laura. 

“If I do not see you again,” he said, and then 
he paused. 

9—2 
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“Good-bye, and may all success attend you,” 
she replied, and she pressed his hand, and her lips 
quivered as she spoke; and George left the room 
more thoroughly disgusted with “the sacrifice she 
was about to make,” as he called it, than ever. 

So the dull time wore on, the only break in 
which occurred when letters from Narbrough 
reached him, and he sometimes asked himself if 
evev these gave him most pleasure or pain, for they 
were always written hoping to see him; always 
dwelling on a meeting which he knew must never 
come; and each one that arrived caused a fresh 
struggle in his heart, and shook the resolve which 
already was so very hard for him to keep. 

At last Mr. Hindmarch wrote that he had started 
on his way home, and George was thus able to make 
arrangements for his own immediate departure. But 
he never hinted this in his letters to Amy, preserving 
his secret with scrupulous fidelity to the last, and 
encouraging her in every way to exert herself, and 
throw off her illness and depression, and to give as 
much of her time and attention as she was possibly 
able to do to the school. 

“But you must come and help us; you must 
really come and help us,” she wrote, the morning 
before George started on his distant journey, “ for 
it is all yours—all your thoughtful kindness; and 
I always feel when I am sitting among the children 
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that you would be pleased to see me there; and 
you will be pleased, George, wont you, when you 
do see me? Besides, it is so beautiful and still 
here now, all through these bright summer days, 
that I am sure you would enjoy it; and it would 
do you good, for you must want both rest and 
change. As for me, I never tire of being out in 
the garden now, and sit for hours listening to the 
distant murmur of the sea, which breaks on, on, on ; 
but not for ever—not for ever. For, oh! dear 
George, I am beginning to realize, I think, the com- 
ing of that time when you and I need never part— 
when our sorrows and troubles here will be over, 
and our souls I pray at rest together with God. 
But, oh! it seems so long to wait—so long, my 
dear, so long. But you will come and help me, my 
brother, my friend ; you will come and give me the 
strength I so much need; you will teach me to 
become what, without you, I fear, I never could 
be—a patient and unselfish woman.” 

“My little girl—my poor, tender little girl,” 
thought George, and he laid her letter against his 
lips and cheeks for a few moments, and then with 
a heavy heart sat down to bid her farewell. 

He did this in a few hurried lines. Circum- 
stances had happened, he wrote, which compelled 
him to leave England at once, without even having 
time to come down and bid them good-bye. But 
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she might always feel sure of one thing—which was, 
that wherever he might be she would still be as 
near and as dear to him as she wasthen. “And my 
dear Amy,” he added, ‘if it pleases God that our 
‘lives shall be apart to the end, I with you believe 
and trust that hereafter those who have faithfully 
loved each other on earth will meet to part no more. 
And as no change or chance of time can destroy 
this hope, I will try to live such a life that, when 
every secret of our hearts shall be laid bare, the dear 
woman I love may yet love me still, and have no 
cause for shame at having wasted her feelings on an 
unworthy affection.” Then praying God to bless 
her, he bid her farewell; and an hour after he had 
posted this letter he had started for town, where 
he expected to meet his partner and his cousin, to 
make some final arrangements before leaving Eng- 
land, as he intended, for years. 





on cn 





CHAPTER VIII. 


AT NARBROUGH. 


SRGAHEN Amy received George’s letter on the 
mA} §=6following morning at Narbrough, her grief 
and consternation were at first painful in the ex- 
treme ; her heart seemed to die within her as she 
read and re-read those parting words, and some- 
thing of his real design also in leaving. England 
without any further meeting between them began 
to dawn upon her mind. 

Half an hour after the post had come in, Mrs. 
Manners entered her room and found her lying 
pale and tearless, still grasping George’s letter in 
her hand ; but at the sight of Mrs. Manners’s grave 
face, who also was holding an open letter, Amy 
suddenly gave way. 

“ He might have come,” she sobbed, as Mrs. 
Manners bent over the bed and kissed her; “he 
might have come to say good-bye.” 

“ Hush, my dear, hush!” said Mrs. Manners, 
wiping her own blue eyes as she spoke; “ don’t 
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you see he did it for the best ? You should think 
he did it for the best.” 

“To go without one word!” cried poor Amy, 
piteously ; “ without a single word! How different 
men are to us; how differently they feel.” 

“They are stronger, dear, for one thing,” an- 
swered Mrs. Manners, consolingly; “and they’ve 
other things to employ them, that’s the truth.” 

“And we have only our thoughts—our bitter 
thoughts,” went on Amy, turning her head with 
restless misery on her pillow. “ Oh! Mrs. Manners, 
why were we born—why were we born?” 

“ You have the school now,” said Mrs. Manners, 
kindly ; “and I’m sure it will please George if it 
succeeds.” 

“ Poor George,” said Amy, the next minute, with a 
strange change of feeling ; “ poor, poor George !’’ 

She understood it all now—why he left her this 
occupation—why he had gone away. “ He is better 
and stronger than I am,” she thought—“ but not 
happier ;”’ and she found a kind of consolation in 
this, and even exerted herself sufficiently to 
go down in the afternoon and see after the school. 

But this was almost more than she could bear ; 
she had worked there for George’s sake—for George 
to see, when he came home, how well they had got 
on ; and there was no George coming now—perhaps 
she would never see George again; and as this 
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last thought struck her she rose hastily, and leaving 
her class gazing after her in astonishment, hurried 
out of the room. 

* Sit down, children, sit down,” cried Dolly, who 
was Instructing her own class with great gusto, on 
seeing this. ‘‘ Miss Williams is not well; she is a 
very weak young woman,” she added, with emphasis, 
“very ;” and Dolly thought so, and despised Miss 
Williams in her heart for being so. 

“It’s some nonsense about George going to 
Russia, I suppose,” she said confidentially to Katie 
on their return home. “ That’s why she has been 
crying; but J cannot understand it. If George 
wont have her, why can’t she let him alone. I 
wonder she has not more pride.” 

But Katie, who had an incipient attachment to 
the doctor’s red-haired young cousin and apprentice, 
was more lenient. 

“ Poor Amy,” she said, “I suppose she is very 
fond of him, and I really wish George would 
marry her. J am sure she is very nice and lady- 
like ; and as for her being a governess—well, it 
would never be known, except about here.” 

But after the first few days were over—after, in 
fact, George was fairly gone—Amy gave the girls 
very little cause for comment on her conduct. 

“It will but be for a year or two,” she had re- 
flected ; “‘a few sad, lonely years at most, and 
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then it will end. He said I should never have 
cause to be ashamed of having loved him, and 
should I not also try to do some little good—be of 
some little use, when I know it would please him 
if I could ?” 

This thought, and perhaps another one—one 
scarcely even admitted to herself, yet which 
lingered fondly in her heart, induced her to struggle 
with her grief—‘ Some day you may be free,” Sir 
Hugh had more than once said, and this idea of 
his had again and again recurred to her mind. At 
all events she resolved to do what she could, and 
in a short time insisted on resuming her duties as 
governess to the children, though Mrs. Manners 
repeatedly told her that George had said she was 
not to do so, and that she was to be regarded as a 
daughter in the house. 

“ Very well,” replied Amy, smiling, in answer to 
one of these remonstrances on the part of her 
hostess, “JT will be an elder daughter, and it is a 
very good occupation for me to teach my young 


sisters ;” 


so their regular lessons and school hours 
were again commenced, and in a little while she 
felt better and stronger for the exertion. 

Thus weeks stole away almost insensibly. There 
was no excitement at Narbrough now; no brother 
or lover coming at the end of each week, to bring 


either pleasure or pain. “ It was very dull,” Dolly 
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said. “It was very quiet,’ Amy thought, and felt 
thankful for that rest and peace; striving with a 
sort of strength reflected from the friend who had 
left her to do her duty, and in. some way to repay 
Mrs. Manners for her unceasing kindness and af- 
fection. 

By-and-by also came letters from George—letters 
full of his journey past vast pine forests, over rivers 
in rafts, in jolting carriages, and finally of the great 
northern city, which was his destination, and which 
he endeavoured to describe for their amusement 
and instruction. | 

But these letters disappointed Amy, somehow. 
They were in general graphic and interesting, but 
there was little sentiment in them. They were 
written as it were for the family perusal, and con- 
tained no tender allusions, no yearnings for the 
past, which perhaps she naturally expected; and 
very bitter tears were shed sometimes over these 
calm and commonplace productions. ‘“ But men 
must work and women must weep,” though it must 
be confessed that the workers have the best of it in 
this sublunary existence. 

These moods, however, did not generally last long. 

“How can I be so foolish and wicked?” she 
would say, drying her secret tears; and then with 
an effort she would begin again what she now re- 
garded as her daily duties. 
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The school in the village was moderately success- 
ful. The young mistress was a certificated teacher, 
and an industrious and intelligent girl, and did her 
best for the totally uneducated children over which 
she was placed. But it was uphill work, for her 
pupils continually absented themselves, and had to 
be sought out from their miserable homes by Amy 
and the girls. 

“ Mammy’s ill, I could na come,” was the usual 
and too often real excuse, for fever, dysentery, and 
distress were constantly among them, and the un- 
covered sewers and drains ever at their work. 

All this made occupation for Amy. She could 
not see the weak mother and newborn babe pining 
for want and not try to relieve them; she could 
not hear the cry for help and turn away her head ; 
‘so patient after patient was added to her list, and 
scarcely a day passed without her starting with her 
travelling-bag filled with necessaries or luxuries for 
the sick women and men, whose little histories of 
misery she now knew so well. 

Sometimes the Vicar would accompany her, and 
was ever ready to season his discourse and her 
charity with a little worldly prudence and discretion. 

“Tt’s the old tale, of course, my dear—the old 
tale,” he said one day, on Amy relating to him some 
scene of suffering. ‘In times of plenty and health, 
extravagance ; in times of sickness, beggary. You 
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should not really encourage them to depend on you 
thus.” 

“ Both George and Sir Hugh wished me to help 
them, and I try to do the best that I can with their 
money,” answered Amy. 

“You are a very charming young lady,” said the 
Vicar, “ and I wish I were rich, like George and Sir 
Hugh, to make you my almoner; but you see—you 
see, a poor parson like me can barely live. But 
what a vile smell of stale fish there is to-day! 
Come, my dear Miss Williams, surely you have done 
enough, and it’s getting on to dinner-time. The 
labourer, you know, is worthy of his hire—and we 
have ducks.” 

“Oh! Mr. Manners.” 

“That pretty, shocked look is very becoming,” 
said the Vicar, in a complimentary tone, “ but don’t 
let us have them over-roasted, for it totally spoils 
them ;” and Amy, who could not help laughing at 
the truth of this argument, went home at once at 
his bidding. 

He was very polite im his manner to her now; he 
treated her with a parental and affectionate sort of 
admiration, which was highly amusing. “She is 
a charming young woman,” he was always saying ; 
and when Adelaide Manners, on hearing she had 
returned to Narbrough, addressed a letter of the 
most violent remonstrance on the subject to her 
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father, he answered her so curtly that she dare not 
even reply. 

“If you do not choose to return home while this 
young lady is under my roof,” wrote the Vicar, 
‘you can, of course, when you have quite wearied 
out your friends by the unreasonable length of your 
visits, then seek a situation as governess, which she 
was by misfortune obliged to do; and I only hope 
you will fill it with the same grace and discretion 
that Miss Williams did. And I ought to tell you,” 
he added, “that the inference you drew from your 
cousin Hugh’s acquaintance with her was totally 
incorrect, his intimacy with her being founded on 
a previous knowledge of her family, while moving 
in a very different position to the one she was 
obliged to assume, and which she had requested him 
to keep a secret; not from any improper friendship 
or acquaintance, as you suppose.” 

‘* She turns them all round her little finger, you 
see,’ said Adelaide, bitterly, after she had read this 
letter to Lady Lilbourne, with whom she was then 
staying ; “all—this stranger, and none of them 
will listen to me.” 

“ My dear Adelaide,” answered her friend, “the 
Vicar is a sensible man, and would not have written 
this to you unless he had good reason for his 
words. He is probably really acquainted with the 
early history of this young lady.” 
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Lady Lilbourne was right. Mr. Manners, by 
dint of direct and indirect questions to the wife of 
his bosom, had at last extracted the secret from her. 

“ And it’s but right he should know it too,” said 
that good woman, consoling herself with some un- 
easiness in her mind for having been so weak as 
one night to have laid her head on his broad 
shoulder and tell him all. ‘“ He’s my husband and 
George’s father, so who should know it but him? 
and maybe he’ll be kinder to her now.” | 

Here Mrs. Manners showed her discretion. It 
was indeed shortly after this that the Vicar took to 
calling his governess “a charming young woman,” 
and snubbed his daughter when she wrote to him 
about her. 

He had various smal] reasons for this change. 
In the first place, she could not marry George, if 
she were married already. In the second, the wife 
of an officer and a gentleman, runaway wife 
though she might be, was in his estimation a dif- 
ferent and more interesting person than a poor 
woman who was merely earning her own bread 
from some commonplace misfortune, such as the 
loss of friends, home, &c. Thirdly, all pretty 
women were highly agreeable to him to look 
upon; and, fourthly, the fifty pounds a year which 
George had offered to pay for her board was highly 
agreeable to him to accept. 
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So Mr. Manners was very kind to her, and did 
his best in fact to make her position at the Vicarage 
pleasant to her, and told his wife when the letter 
came from his daughter, “that he was sick of 
Adelaide and her confounded airs, which all came 
to nothing’”—meaning that she was still Miss Man- 
ners, and had disappointed the Vicar in not having 
before this established herself in life. 

George Manners had not seen his sister before 
he left England, but shortly after his arrival at St. 
Petersburg he wrote to her, and his letter re- 
moved the chief reason for her anger against Miss 
Williams, for in it he explained the error they had 
both fallen into as regards her acquaintance with 
Sir Hugh; assuring her that there never was, and 
never would be, anything between them beyond the 
merest friendship. 

This letter came to Adelaide a week or so after 
she had received her father’s reply to her indignant 
request that he should order Miss Williams to leave 
the house or she would never enter it again, and 
it naturally changed her opinion considerably 
on the subject. Already also she was beginning 
to see the rashness of giving up the shelter of 
her father’s house, and to feel that Lady Lilbourne 
thought she had been long enough her guest, 
as that lady was continually enlarging on the 
folly of quarrelling with the Vicar, and pointing 
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out to her that she would gain nothing by such 
conduct. 

Under these circumstances, therefore, Adelaide 
thought it wise to change her tactics. She con- 
cluded from George’s letter that he still had a 
strong interest in Miss Williams, and not unna- 
turally supposed it would end in him marrying her. 
‘< And what matter,” she thought ; “ he is sure to do 
something mad.” Anything in fact to her mind was 
better than that Miss Williams should interfere be- 
tween herself and her cousin ; for in spite of his 
prolonged absence, in spite of their yet unrecon- 
ciled quarrel, in spite of the reports which now 
linked his name with the beautiful fisher girl Peggy 
Richardson, Adelaide was yet determined to marry — 
him. 

“He will grow tired of all these things,” she 
always thought, and so she persevered in her object ; 
and hearing from her host, Sir Thomas Lilbourne, 
that Sir Hugh was likely to return to the Hall 
shortly, she made up her mind to be reconciled to 
her father, and accordingly the Vicar one morning 
received a letter, which he handed to his wife with 
a smile. 

‘*T am very glad,” said Mrs. Manners, after she 
had read it ; but the change of countenance which few 
can prevent on anything annoying suddenly occur- 
ring, spread over her face as she spoke, for in it 
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Adelaide Manners had asked permission to return 
home ; admitting at the same time that she was 
wrong, and apologizing for her rudeness to Miss 

“Thave heard from George, my dear father,” 
she wrote, “and he tells me I have been entirely 
mistaken. If so, no one is more ready than I am 
to regret anything which I may have done to hurt 
the feelings of the young lady, and I beg you will 
tell her so, and add also I trust that we shall 
Gif you forgive my ill-temper) be better friends 
when I come home than we ever have been, 
&c. &e.” 

‘ Nothing like keeping Adelaide down,” said the 
Vicar, reading this again for the second time, and 
chuckling over the effect of his own last epistle. 
“ She’s one of those women who always try for the 
upper-hand ; but she wont get it with me, and that: 
she shall learn.” 

Mr. Manners wrote to his daughter the same 
day he received her letter, and informed her she 
was perfectly welcome to return home, and to re- 
main there as long as she was prepared to treat 
every one under his roof with the respect and kind- 
ness due to her father’s wife and his guests; and 
Adelaide bit her proud lips as she read this, feeling . 
that she had lost ground with her father which she 
would probably find very difficult to regain. 
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Amy’s heart sank within her when the news of 
Miss Manners’s expected return was communicated 
to her. 

“ Adelaide’s coming home on Tuesday—isn’t it 
disgusting ?” said the plain-spoken Dolly, rushing 
up on the following Sunday morning after church 
to the schoolroom with her unwelcome intelligence, 
where Miss Williams was sitting writing to George. 
‘ There'll be an end of everything now,” added the 
little girl, “for we know what she is,” and her 
governess inwardly concurred with her opinion. 

 1’m so vexed,” went on Dolly; “and just when 
Hugh’s coming back too, and I thought we should 
have some fun. But of course now, with that 
jealous spy ss 

“ Hush, Dolly; don’t say that,” said Miss 
Williams. 

“Tsn’t she? You know she is. You know she 
made mischief with every one the last time she was 
here—and I just hate her, that’s the truth;” and 
Dolly looked ready to cry with vexation. 

When the inevitable Tuesday came, however, 
they were all agreeably disappointed. Adelaide 
indeed arrived in the afternoon, but arrivéd all 
smiles and amiability, and seemed eager to conci- 
liate every one she came near. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Manners, hesitatingly, to 
her, after having followed her to her bedroom, 
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under the excuse of seeing that everything was 
arranged there for her comfort; “my dear, you 
know Miss Williams is staying here now, and is 
treated like one of the family ?” 

“T knew she was here,” answered Adelaide, her 
brow clouding for a moment, “but I did not 
know - 

“ Your father and brother both wish it,”’ went on 
Mrs. Manners; “so she dines at the late dinner, and 
that kind of thing.” 

“ Indeed!” said Adelaide; and then she added, 
sharply, “is George engaged to her, Mrs. Manners ?”’ 

“No—I don’t know—I—but I thought I would 
just slip up and tell you,” replied Mrs. Man- 
ners, much confused. “ And, dear, don’t vex your 
father about her any more—she’s quite a lady; 
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and ? 

“ Oh, of course,” said Adelaide, turning away her 
head, and trying to swallow the bitter pill as best 
she could. “Of course, it’s all mght—I shall not 
interfere ;’ and Mrs. Manners, after admiring her 
dress, and telling her she was looking very well, 
went downstairs again, and was just crossing the 
narrow hall when the Vicar opened the front door 
with his latch-key, and came in, followed by a 
gentleman she had never seen. 

“ Hum,” said Mr. Manners, with a kind of grunt, 
on seeing his wife’s comely form; “hum, Nelly. 
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My dear, allow me to introduce to you a gentleman 
you have probably often heard of—George’s part- 
ner, Mr. Hindmarch.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Manners, stopping; and then 
holding out her kindly hand, she added, “have 
you heard from him, sir? I hope he’s well ?” 

“IT heard—let me see,” replied Mr. Hindmarch, 
rather excitedly, plunging his thin hand first sharply 
into one pocket and then into the other—‘“ I heard 
on the 19th—yes, on the 19th inst. He is well— 
yes, ma’am, he is well. Have I the pleasure of ad- 
dressing Mrs. Manners ?” 

“ Yes,” replied that lady, meekly, opening the 
study door, and moving for their visitor to enter. 
“What will Mr. Hindmarch take, dear?” she 
added, addressing the Vicar. 

“Can you give us some dinner by-and-by ?” 
answered the Vicar, looking at his watch. “ And 
Mr. Hindmarch will, I hope, stay and get some; 
and have a glass of sherry now ?” 

“ You are very kind, I am sure, Mrs. Manners— 
and Mr. Manners also,” said Mr. Hindmarch, 
much gratified by this reception. ‘“‘ Mr. George, 
of course, and I are very well acquainted ; but I 
have not had the pleasure of—of meeting you 
before; but I came down last night to the Ship 
Inn at West Narbrough, Mrs. Manners, just for a 
breath of fresh air; yes, just a breath after the 
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“ Oh, certainly,” answered Mr. Hindmarch, and 
he again first ran his handkerchief and then his 
hand over the wiry little curls; “oh, cer- 
tainly.” He felt, indeed, rather nervous; “ but 
he was in for it among the swells,’ as he himself 
mentally expressed his situation, and the glass of 
sherry gave him courage. 

Mrs. Manners found Amy and the three children 
upstairs, just about to start for their usual after- 
noon walk; and Amy readily agreed to take 
‘* George’s partner” with them, and show him the 
school and the sea-coast; and the whole four en- 
tered the study a few minutes afterwards, and were 
in due form introduced to Mr. Luke Hindmarch. 

“ Mrs. Manners tells me you would like to see 
Mr. George Manners’s little school,” said Amy, 
addressing him as soon as this ceremony was over, 
and as he was standing very hot and uncomfort- 
able, scarcely conscious which was Miss Williams 
and which were the Misses Manners; “I shall be 
very glad, if you will walk down with us there 
now ?” 

“You are very good, I am sure—Miss—ah ! Miss 
Williams,” said Luke, nervously; “very, and I 
shall be proud, very proud.” | 

“Oh, there is very little to see, very little. 
It has just been established, and it is free, as per- 
haps you are aware. Mr. George Manners,” she 
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added with some embarrassment, “got it up, and 
I hope it will do some good.” 

“ Oh, no doubt; no doubt. I am quite ready, 
ladies, if you are. You will be going with us, sir, 
wont you?” said Mr. Hindmarch, looking at the 
Vicar. 

Mr. Manners, however, excused himself. 

“« This is my busy afternoon about parish matters,” 
he said, as he accompanied them as far as the garden 
gate, “or I should have greatly enjoyed the walk 
with you all. But I give you a good substitute, 
Mr. Hindmarch,’’ he added, smiling and bowing to 
Amy ; “a very fair substitute.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!’ laughed Luke, “ very good—very 
good ;”’ and then as he and the young ladies walked 
on together he said, “the Vicar is really quite 
facetious.” 

“Oh yes,” replied Amy, “ he is very fond of a 
joke.” 

‘Mr. George isn’t, is he ?” said Mr. Hindmarch, 
becoming almost at his ease. “I don’t consider he 
takes a joke very well. Sometimes now, some- 
times in the office, you know, where we naturally 
are a little free with each other, I’ve chaffed him a 
bit.” 

“ And did he not like it?” inquired Miss Wil- 
hams. 

“Not much. You know there is a splendid 
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town’s smoke, and a day’s fishing ; and I said—yes, 
I said to myself I couldn’t be so near my 
partner's parents, of whom I’ve heard so much, 
without paying my respects—and so I borrowed a 
horse and rode up, and met Mr. Manners just at 
the door.” 

“‘'We are very happy to see you, I’m sure ; very 
happy,” said Mrs. Manners, with simple hospitality ; 
“and we are going to have dinner half an hour 
earlier on account of Adelaide—on account of 
Miss Manners,” she added, correcting herself; “‘ for 
I thought it would do her good after her journey ; 
and I hope you’ll stay and have some, Mr. Hind- 
march ?” 

«You are very good, ma’am, I’m sure,” said Mr. 
Hindmarch, rubbing his face and some of his wiry 
little curls violently ; “ very good; and I’ll be very 
glad. I’ve a great respect for Mr. George, and I 
shall be very happy—l ” and Mr. Hindmarch 
became inaudible. 

‘Miss Williams should take Mr. Hindmarch 
down to the village, and let him see George’s 
school in the meantime,’ said the Vicar, 
who was anxious to get quit of the trouble 
of entertaining him. “Let me see, it’s four 
now ;” and he once more drew out his 
watch. “I suppose, Nelly, you wont be dining 
till six ?” 
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“T thought half past five to-day, dear; but just 
as you like.” 

‘Oh, six—six is time enough. And you would 
like to see the school, would you not, Mr. Hind- 
march, which my son and his cousin Sir Hugh 
entirely support between them? It is a free school,” 
continued the Vicar, assuming a clerical air for the 
benefit of Mr. Hindmarch, “for the poor fisher 
children in the village.” 

“Very generous of them, I’m sure,’ answered 
Mr. Hindmarch, rather grudging the money as far 
as George went though. 

“Yes, and you would like to see it, wouldn’t 
you ?” 

“Oh yes, of course; very interesting I dare- 
say.” | 

“Have a glass of sherry first then,’ said the 
Vicar ; “ and then, Nelly, see if Miss Williams and 
the girls are going down, for I am sure Mr. 
Hindmarch would like to go with them. Miss 
Williams,” he continued, turning to his guest, “ is 
a young lady who is staying with us at present—a 
very charming young lady, who is good enough to 
take great interest in these poor children; and she 
and my little girls go nearly every afternoon to 
assist the mistress in her duties, and I am sure 
you would like to see George’s small effort at well- 
doing.” 
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‘Oh, certainly,” answered Mr. Hindmarch, and 
he again first ran his handkerchief and then his 
hand over the wiry little curls; “oh, cer- 
tainly.” He felt, indeed, rather nervous; “ but 
he was in for it among the swells,’ as he himself 
mentally expressed his situation, and the glass of 
sherry gave him courage. 

Mrs. Manners found Amy and the three children 
upstairs, just about to start for their usual after- 
noon walk; and Amy readily agreed to take 
‘ George’s partner” with them, and show him the 
school and the sea-coast; and the whole four en- 
tered the study a few minutes afterwards, and were 
in due form introduced to Mr. Luke Hindmarch. 

“ Mrs. Manners tells me you would like to see 
Mr. George Manners’s little school,” said Amy, 
addressing him as soon as this ceremony was over, 
and as he was standing very hot and uncomfort- 
able, scarcely conscious which was Miss Williams 
and which were the Misses Manners; “ I shall be 
very glad, if you will walk down with us there 
now ?” 

‘“* You are very good, I am sure—Miss—ah !| Miss 
Williams,” said Luke, nervously; “very, and I 
shall be proud, very proud.” | 

“Oh, there is very little to see, very little. 
It has just been established, and it is free, as per- 
haps you are aware. Mr. George Manners,” she 
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added with some embarrassment, “got it up, and 
I hope it will do some good.” 

“ Oh, no doubt; no doubt. I am quite ready, 
ladies, if you are. You will be going with us, sir, 
wont you?” said Mr. Hindmarch, looking at the 
Vicar. 

Mr. Manners, however, excused himself. 

“This is my busy afternoon about parish matters,” 
he said, as he accompanied them as far as the garden 
gate, “or I should have greatly enjoyed the walk 
with you all. But I give you a good substitute, 
Mr. Hindmarch,’’ he added, smiling and bowing to 
Amy ; “a very fair substitute.” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Luke, “ very good—very 
good ;”’ and then as he and the young ladies walked 
on together he said, “the Vicar is really quite 
facetious.” 

“Oh yes,” replied Amy, “ he is very fond of a 
joke.” 

“Mr. George isn’t, is he ?” said Mr. Hindmarch, 
becoming almost at his ease. ‘I don’t consider he 
takes a joke very well. Sometimes now, some- 
times in the office, you know, where we naturally 
are a little free with each other, I’ve chaffed him a 
bit.” 

“ And did he not like it ?’ inquired Miss Wil- 
hams. 

“Not much. You know there is a splendid 
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woman, a Miss Clayton, he was rather sweet on at 
one time ; well, I’ve had my joke in that quarter, 
but he didn’t take it well. However, she’s going to 
be married now, so that’s all up.” 

*Isshe not married yet? I thought——” and 
Amy paused; and then added, “I thought it had 
to be before this.” 

“Do you know her?” said Mr. Hindmarch, 
glancing sharply at his companion. 

“T—I have seen her,” answered Amy, turning 
away her head. 

“Oh, oh, well, there’s been a stoppage, ha! ha! 
ha! The youthful bridegroom couldn’t stand all 
his happiness, I suppose, and has had a fit, or 
something of the sort. The Mounseys kept it very 
quiet, but it was a stroke, I believe; and the wed- 
ding, just a week before the time, was forced to be 
put off. It was a great sell for Miss Clayton, I 
should think, as he’s enormously rich, and that’s 
what you young ladies think most of now, isn’t it ?” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Oh well, I mean some, you know—now you 
must admit some do, Miss Williams? Look for 
instance at Miss Clayton—a splendid woman—one 
of the finest women in fact I ever saw, yet you see 
she’s ready enough to jump at an old man like Mr. 
Peel. It would be a frightful sell, wouldn’t it, if 
he was to die before she gets him at all ?” 
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‘* Perhaps he will leave her his money.” 

“Well, he couldn’t take it away with him, so 
he might as well, ha! ha! ha! I met him at the 
Mounseys,” continued Mr. Hindmarch, with an 
air of suppressed pride, “ashort time back—just 
before his illness, in fact. He’s a nice old gentle- 
man, very—and wealthy, very wealthy. She'll be a 
splendid catch when she’s his widow, if ever she 
is, ha! hal ha! We must put up our friend, Mr. 
George, to go in for her then; for he wont be 
staying long in Russia,I say. I opposed that scheme, 
Miss Williams, from the first; but you know Mr. 
George well, I presume;” and here Mr. Hind- 
march glanced round at Amy’s face; “you know 
he’s what—well, we’ll call it very firm, ha! ha! ha! 
But it was a foolish scheme, I think—a foolish 
scheme.” 

““T do not know.” 

“Oh, you see he talked about increasing our con- 
nexions abroad and all that, and it’s true in one 
sense certainly, for he has a good address, Mr. 
George; no denying he has a good address. But 
then we were doing very well as it was, and of 
course it leaves all the anxiety and the work here 
on my hands now asit were. Not that I grumble 
at that, Miss Williams. A fellow must work to get 
on now-a-days—work hard, there’s no mistake about 
that, and I don’t grumble at that. But we’ll have 
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George Manners back by-and-by, or I’m much 
surprised. He'll tire of St. Petersburg—it’s a 
stupid place, unless you’re among the swells ; and to 
be among the swells costs a mint of money—more 
than Mr. George will be inclined to spend.” 

“T hope he will come home sometimes.” 

“Oh yes, sure. Is the old lady I saw her 
mother ?” continued Mr. Hindmarch, nodding his 
head so as to indicate Katie, who was walking on 
before with her two sisters. 

“Yes.” | 

“‘ She’s young to be the mother of such a fine, tall 
girl, isn’t she? Mr. George’s mother was the 
baronet’s wife’s sister, wasn’t she? I know the 
young baronet—he’s a dashing kind of fellow, I 
should say. He’s not down at his place just now, 
I hear. I thought I would have looked him up 
if he had been. He’s often been in our office.” 

“ He is coming down soon, I believe.” 

“Indeed! but I'll be gone before, I’m afraid. 
I can’t spend more than a. couple of days in 
pleasure, Miss Williams, at a time; but I think,” 
added Mr. Hindmarch, complaisantly, “this wont 
be my last visit to Narbrough. I like the place, 
what I have seen of it, uncommonly.” 

“T am very glad.” 

“The Vicar’s a fine old gentleman—the real 
gentleman, I should say—and she’s what I call 
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a canny body, the old lady. But it was a funny 
marriage, wasn’t it? for of course you know what 
she was. A gentleman of real old family like 
Mr. Manners—very funny i 





“‘She’s a very good woman, Mr. Hindmarch.” 

“ve no doubt; Ive no doubt; but still now, 
Miss Williams, don’t you see,” he went on, con- 
fidentially, “a man ought to better himself as it 
were a bit, I think, by his marriage—ought to rise 
in the social world, I say. He's beginning a 
different life, you know—taking his place, and all 
that kind of thing; and then he should think of 
his children.” 

“You have very unsentimental notions about 
marriage, Mr. Hindmarch, I think,” answered Amy, 
with a laugh. 

“T don’t see that, Miss Williams,” replied Mr. 
Hindmarch, rather nettled. “I don’t set up to be 
a sentimental, sighing fellow; writing poetry, and 
all that sort. That’s not in my line. I’m too 
busy a man for that kind of nonsense—but for all 
that I might have my sentiments as well as 
another,” and he looked at Miss Williams, 
so as to imply that perhaps she could awaken 
them. 

“Well, all in good time, Mr. Hindmarch.” 

‘Yes, all in good time,” answered Mr. Hind- 
march, very complaisantly. ‘“ We wont say what 
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might be. Perhaps you may alter your opinion 
of me not being a sentimental fellow after all.” 

“ This is the village,” said Amy, rather abruptly, 
pointing to it with her parasol. 

“Oh indeed—it seems but a poor place; just 
the fisher folk, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes; there is no one else in it, I think, except 
one family, who keep a little shop.” 

‘It is not salubrious,” said Mr. Hindmarch, 
presently, snuffing the sea-breeze, which now came 
to them laden with the smell of stale fish and other 
impurities. 

‘No, it is a miserable place ; full of poverty, and 
too often of disease.” 

“ Of disease! What kind of disease? I hope, 
Miss Williams, no mistaken notions of charity lead 
you into places where there’s fever and that kind 
of thing ?” 

“‘ Sometimes.” 

‘TT think it wrong,” answered Mr. Hindmarch, 
energetically, “very wrong for young ladies like 
you—delicate, refined young ladies, to go in among 
such sights—and smells,” he added, with another 
sniff at the breeze, “ as there are here.” 

‘Perhaps you would not like to go to the 
schoolroom, then, Mr. Hindmarch?” said Amy, 
pausing. 

Oh, Vl look in; T’ll look in. I was thinking 
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of you and the other young ladies, of course,” he 
went on, almost affectionately. ‘It’s very good, you 
know; very Christian, and that sort of thing ; but 
it don’t pay, Miss Williams. Just think now if 
you were to catch a fever.” 

“Well, we must all die some time.” 

“Don’t talk of such a thing, pray don’t. Oh, 
this is the school; oh, very nice—very nice indeed. 
Mr. George deserves great credit, certainly—great 
eredit; but for all that, Miss Williams, I think 
you should not come into such a place; and if you 
don’t mind, we wont stay in it now.” 








CHAPTER IX. 


SIR HUGH’S RETURN. 






hy) HINDMARCH kept his promise, and 
PAZ dined at the Vicarage. He sat next Miss 
Williams, and the admiration which he had felt for 
her during their walk in the afternoon increased 
considerably when he saw how pretty and elegant- 
looking she was in her white dinner-dress, and what 
attention the Vicar and Mrs. Manners both seemed 








to pay her. 

‘She must be some great swell, I’m afraid,” 
he thought, almost with a sigh; and some dim 
visions of love and matrimony, which had begun 
floating through his brain, felt rather crushed out 
at the idea; “ for a fellow in business would have 
no chance, I suppose,” he reflected. ‘‘ But when 
the ladies go upstairs [’ll get out of the Vicar all 
about her.” 

In pursuance of this object, when Mrs. Manners, 
Adelaide, and Amy had left the room, and a glass 
or two of port wine had passed between them, Mr. 
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Hindmarch, after edging his chair nearer to his 
host, began— 

“That’s an uncommonly pretty girl, Mr. Man- 
ners.” 

‘ Which ?” asked the Vicar, with a twinkle in his 
small, grey eyes; for, with some amusement, he had 
remarked during dinner Mr. Hindmarch’s looks of 
admiration at his neighbour, and knew perfectly 
well who he meant. ‘‘ Which, Mr. Hindmarch ? 
They are both fine girls, but which do you admire | 
the most ?” 

“I meant Miss Williams,” faltered poor Mr. 
Hindmarch, bursting out suddenly into a violent 
perspiration. He thought it seemed almost 
as if the Vicar were going to ask him his 
intentions. 

“Oh, Miss Williams. Well, I do not wonder at. 
any one admiring her; she is a remarkably pretty 
girl, and as good as she looks.” 

‘‘ She’s a very nice young lady—very. Does she 
belong anyway about here ?” 

“No; she is a south-country girl, as you might 
tell by her pretty tongue. Her family are highly 
respectable,” went on the Vicar, greatly amused at: 
Mr. Luke’s eager interest in the subject. 

« Any tin?” asked Mr. Hindmarch, with a little, 
nervous laugh, intended to represent an indifferent 
one. 
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“ Yes; a fair fortune, I believe—a fair fortunc. 
But she doesn’t need money to set her off, does she, 
Mr. Hindmarch ?” 

“No, indeed; one would never think about 
money with such a sweet creature as that. But 
you see, Mr. Manners—I speak confidentially, of 
course——a married man has many expenses. I 
would not like to marry, I confess, unless I 
married in a certain style, and a certain style 
costs money; and though, of course, money 
should never be an object in marriage, still it’s a 
consideration.” 

“A serious consideration,” said the Vicar, “a 
very serious consideration. I commend your pru- 
dence, Mr. Hindmarch.” 

“Well, you see, Mr. Manners, I’m thirty now; 
and I always said, when I’m thirty Ill look-out.” 

“Then we may call you on the look-out at 
present ?”’ 

Oh, I don’t say that,” answered Mr. Hind- 
march, rather alarmed, and fidgeting on his seat— 
“‘T wont say that, exactly ; but if I saw any young 
lady I admired very much, and she admired me, of 
course, ha! ha! ha !—well, I wouldn’t say I was ao 
determined bachelor.” 

“* Well, it’s a fine chance for some one,” said the 
Vicar, dryly. 

“Oh, come now, Mr. Manners, you mustn’t 
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quiz a fellow. You’ve gone through it twice, you 
know, ha! ha! ha! and you shouldn’t make a joke 
of one.” | 

* You'll find it no joke, I can tell you,” said the 
Vicar, seriously; and then getting tired of Mr. 
Hindmarch, and wanting his usual after-dinner pipe 
in peace, he added—“ If you wont have any more 
wine, Mr. Hindmarch, I propose now that we join 
the ladies. I must not be so selfish as to keep a 
smart young man like you, on the look-out too, 
all to myself.” 

“Hal ha! ha!’ laughed Mr. Hindmarch, and 
then followed his host to the drawing-room, where 
they found Miss Williams sitting among the three 
children, with Milly’s head, who was asleep, lying 
on her shoulder. 

“ What a happy little girl!” said Mr. Hindmarch, 
going up to the group, while Mr. Manners, after 
standing a moment, said— 

‘¢ Where is Mrs. Manners, Miss Williams ?” 

‘She is upstairs, I think,” replied Amy. 

“Oh, I want to speak to her for a few minutes, 
so will you excuse me, Mr. Hindmarch?” And 
then, quietly shutting the door behind him, the 
Vicar retired to his snuggery, and left Mr. Hind- 
march to amuse himself among the ladies. 

He did so very well. Adelaide Manners, tho- 
roughly disgusted with “that snob,” declined to 
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reappear, and pretended she had a headache; and 
Mrs. Manners and Amy and the children sat round 
the tea-table together, and grew very friendly and 
sociable. 

‘He indeed got quite confidential with them ; 
told them about his uncle at the farm; told them 
about his school-days ; and did not tell them about 
the old, drunken father, or the shabby lcdgings im 
Oldcastle. ‘“ He was getting on very well,” he 
said. He was very impressive on this point, and 
both Mrs. Manners and Amy rather liked him, and 
encouraged him to tell them all about his affairs, 
and evinced much interest in his prosperity. They 
did not tell him why, and he never guessed it. 
They were thinking of George—of George, whose 
welldoing and success in life was united with this 
man’s; and Mr. Hindmarch was pleased and flat- 
tered by their kindness, and thought he was making 
a very favourable impression. 

‘‘Ts that fellow never going away, Nelly?” said 
the Vicar, at half-past ten o’clock, to his wife, who 
had gone down to the study to look after him; but 
Mrs. Manners could give him no information on 
the subject. 

At eleven, however, after looking at his watch, 
he started up. 

‘* By Jove,” he said, “ I’d no idea how late 5 it 
was. I’m sure, ladies, I’ve spent a most agreeable 
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évening, and one I hope on some future occasion to 
renew.” | | 

“We'll be very glad to see you,” said Mrs. 
Manters, holding out her hand. . 

*1’m obliged to be back to town to-morrow night, 
but I'll pay my respects before I go in the morn- 
ing. This young lady,” he continued, turning to 
Dolly, “has promised to show me the sands and 
some of the beauties of the neighbourhood—though 
I needn’t go further than the Vicarage, I am sure, 
to see them. But I mean the natural beauties— 
the scenery, &c., and I hope she’ll keep her word.” 

~©T always do,’ said Dolly, consequentially. 
** Don’t you ?” 

“IT hope so, missy—I hope so. But what time 
shall I call—and, Miss Williams, I will hope for 
another song? JI shall not forget that last one in 
a sudden, ‘ Do not forget me, think of me still,’ ” 
hummed Mr. Hindmarch, endeavouring but failing 
to catch thetune. ‘It has made me feel, I declare, 
quite sentimental.” 

“That’s a confession, Mr. Hindmarch,” said 
Mrs. Manners, laughing; and then having shaken 
hands with them all round again, and fixed to 
call the next day at one o’clock, “just in time 
for a little bit of luncheon with the children,” said 
Mrs. Manners, hospitably, to him, Mr. Hindmarch 
at last took his departure. 
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“He seems a very deserving young man,” said 
Mrs. Manners, speaking of their late guest to her 
husband. | 

“Very, my dear,” replied the Vicar; “but all 
the same I hope he’ll meet with his deserts some 
way out of my house. How George has_ stood 
being with such a snob all these years, I cannot 
conceive.” 

A great disappointment occurred to Mr. Hind- 
march on the following morning. When he arrived 
at the Vicarage to keep his appointment with Dolly, 
he found indeed that young lady ready to receive 
him, but not the one whom he had really come to 
see. 

“T’m so sorry,” said Mrs. Manners to him, “ and 
so is Miss Williams, I’m sure, but she wont be able 
to go out with you this afternoon ; she’s got such a 
bad head. Poor girl, she’s in bed. You know, she’s 
not very strong just now, and indeed is only just. 
recovering from an illness.” 

“ T’m very sorry, very indeed,” said Mr. Hind- 
march, and his face fell considerably. 

“We must hope for better luck the next time. 
But come into the dining-room, Mr. Hindmarch, 
and have alittle luncheon with the children, and 
then they’ll be happy to take you wherever you 
hike to go.”. 

Luncheon being over, Mr. Hindmarch and the 
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three girls set out for their walk. But he attached 
himself more particularly to Dolly than the rest, 
being greatly amused by that sharp young lady. 
After they had shown him the sands and the links, 
he asked if they could go over the Hall, which ac- 
cordingly they did, and then returned to early tea 
at the Vicarage; Mr. Hindmarch declaring he 
“‘must see the young ladies safe home.” 

As soon as they had arrived there, Dolly being 
left with him a few moments alone, proposed to 
fetch her photograph-book to amuse him. 

“And what would you give for this pretty 
thing?” she said to him, slyly, turning over the 
leaves to one of its pages. 

“Come, Miss Dolly, now let me see,” he an- 
swered, trying to pull away the hand with which 
she was covering the inserted portrait. 

“Well, what will you give ?” she asked again ; 
and then showed him it was Miss Williams’s photo- 
graph she was hiding. 

“A great deal,” said he, half-seriously. ‘‘ Will 
you give it to me, Miss Dolly, and Tl 
buy you anything you like in return for it in 
Oldcastle ?” 

Dolly laughed. 

“Will you buy me a paint-box?” she said, 
jokingly. 

“Yes, the very handsomest one I can get. Do 
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give it to me, Miss Dolly, and I’ll send you the 


paint-box by the first train to-morrow.” 

Dolly’s virtue wavered. A paint-box, areal, hand- 
some paint-box, had been the object of her highest 
amhition for months, and here she had a chance, 
Yet she felt half-ashamed of the transaction. 

“If you want it so much you may have it,” she 
said, dubiously, “but don’t mind about the paint- 
box; and don’t tell Miss Williams I gaye it to 
you.” 

“You shall have the best paint-box I can buy,” 
said Mr. Hindmarch, very gratefully, pocketing his 
prize; “and something else too, you dear littie 
girl ;” and he tried to give Dolly a kiss. 

“Don’t,” said she, sharply, pushing him back, 
“don’t, Is that a reward,do you think? J don’t, 
I can tell you;” and, very red and angry, Dolly 
turned away. 

She was propitiated the next day, however, for in 
the evening James, the old servant, brought a large 
brown-paper parcel from the station, directed to 
Miss Dolly Manners; which, when opened, was 
found to contain a really magnificent paint-box. 

“ You asked for it, Dolly ?”’ said Katie, reproach- 
fully ; but Dolly with truth exonerated herself from 
this accusation. 

“ You must have hinted, then ?” persisted Katie, 
who was a little jealous of her sister’s new ac- 
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quisition ; “or how could he know you wanted 
one?” But Dolly only tossed her head in reply, 
and bid her not be disagreeable, and then proceeded 
minutely to inspect her treasure, with however some 
secret misgiving in her heart as to the strict pro- 
priety of her conduct. 

‘I would not aliow you to accept it if I were 
your mother,” said Adelaide Manners, when she 
heard of this present, and found the two girls 
gloating over its contents. 

“Luckily for us you are not then,” retorted 
Dolly. 

‘ You are a rude child,” said the elder sister, 
turning away; and Dolly revenged herself 
by saying in a low voice—“ How odious she 
iss I knew she would not play the amiable for 
long.” 

This however was, to a certain extent, unjust. 
Adelaide had made up her mind, on returning to 
her father’s house, to try to be pleasant to its in- 
mates ; and she was doing her very best to keep to 
her resolution, and had even made a sort of 
apology to Amy. 

“T am sorry to hear your head is still aching so 
much,” she said, going into the schoolroom where 
Amy was lying on the couch, the evening of the 
day of Mr. Hindmarch’s second visit; “I hope it 
is better to-night ?” 
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“ Oh yes,” answered Amy, feeling grateful for 
this unexpected kindness. 

“ You and I have not been very good friends,’’ 
went on Adelaide, after a few moments’ hesitation ; 
“and Iam sorry if any misapprehension of mine 
led you to quarrel with my brother; but I hear,” 
she added with a smile, “that it is all made up 
now.” 

“Yes.” 

“You missed seeing your new admirer to-day, 
by not being well, didn’t you?” said Adelaide, 
with a sort of scornful pridc in her manner which 
it was difficult for her to suppress. ‘“‘ What a 
wretch he is! Fancy George being partners, or 
whatever they call it, with such a monster! Papa 
says he is deeply smitten with you. I wish you joy 
of your conquest.” 

“Oh, Miss Manners, do not talk like that.” 

“Why? He is a well-to-do young man, an 
cligible, isn’t he? Could anything be better ?” 

“I daresay he means very well.” 

“T darcsay he does; but I think if he dined, 
the next time he honours us with a visit, in the 
coach-house with James, he would be more in his 
place.” 

When the paint-box arrived for Dolly, Adelaide 
was yet more indignant. 

“It is very kind of him, I am sure,” Mrs. Man- 
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ners said, meekly, in answer to some remark of hers: 
on the subject; ‘and you should consider, my 
dear, that he has known your brother for many 
years.” : 

“ Durimg which,” answered Adelaide, “he had 
the good taste at least never to introduce him to 
his family, or invite him to his father’s house. I 
think it immense impertinence of such a man forc- 
ing himself in here.” 

“But your father asked him to dinner, Ade- 
laide.” | 
‘* Well,” said Miss Manners, carelessly throwing 
back her head, “ we wont discuss the subject; he 
will be sending you a present next, Mrs. Manners, 
as he evidently wishes to conciliate the family.” 

Later in the same evening, when they were all 
sitting together in the drawing-room, Dolly en- 
gaged in industriously colouring a picture out of 
the Illustrated London News, Adelaide suddenly 
asked— 

“Has any one heard any news lately of our 
cousin Hugh ?” 

“ If you hadn’t been so disagreeable before tea,” 
said Dolly, looking up from her occupation with a 
very spiteful expression of countenance, “ I could 
have told you some.” 

“ Dolly, that is not the way to speak to your 
elder sister,” said Mrs. Mauners, reprovingly ; “‘ and 
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if you know anything about your cousin, tell us 
what it is.” 

“ My friend, Mr. Hindmarch, made very par- 
ticular inquiries about him yesterday, when we 
were at the Hall,” answered Dolly, sucking her 
paint-brush. 

“Well?” asked Adelaide, with ill-concealed 
curiosity. 

“T’ve forgotten really what they told him,” said 
Dolly, beginning her colouring again with great 
energy. 

“Dolly, don’t be tiresome,” said Katie. “I 
heard, Adelaide, and old Robert told Mr. Hind- 
march they expected the young master on Thurs- 
day—that will be to-morrow you know.” 

“Oh,”’ answered Adelaide, and her pale cheeks 
grew a deep dusky red, which with her denoted 
emotion ; and then a moment after she added— 
** He has been abroad, hasn’t he ?” 

“Miss Williams will know,” said Dolly, de- 
lighted to have the opportunity of vexing her 
sister. 

“TI know nothing of him,’ 
**he wrote to me twice about some private affairs 
‘connected with my early life; but that is months 
ago, and I have never heard from him since. But 
I believe he has been in Paris lately.” 

* And all that scandal about him, which the good 
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said Amy, quietly ; 
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people here chose to get up—I suppose that’s all 
forgotten now ?”’ 

Neither Mrs. Manners nor Amy made any answer 
to this, but Mrs. Manners slightly shook her head. 

‘What,’ went on Adelaide, indignantly, “ do. 
they still talk ? What is the name of this wonder. 
ful paragon of beauty, then, whom Hugh admires so 
much ?” 

““My dear, the children are here,” said Mrs. 

Manners, and Adelaide was compelled to be. 
silent. 
_ “What is there really said about this girl and 
Hugh ?” she asked, the next morning, of Amy, after: 
wandering restlessly up and down the room for 
nearly half an hour. 

“T would rather not talk of it—I know very 
little about it,”” replied Amy. 

“ Do you know her by sight ?” 

“1 know her to speak to. She is a most beauti-. 
ful girl; there is no doubt of that.” 

‘He will tire of her,’ said Adelaide, contemp- 
tuously, but with a quivering lip. “ Fancy a com- 
mon fisher girl—truly the Mannerses are fallen !” 

Amy made no answer, she only sighed. She had 
in truth been deeply interested and touched by the 
fate of this unfortunate girl; and ever since the. 
day when she had seen her lay her cheek against 
Sir Hugh’s letter, as if it were something living and. 
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beloved, she had felt for her the strongest sympathy 
and compassion, Once or twice since her return 
to Narbrough she had met her, but with a hurried 
salutation Peggy had hurried on. She evidently 
wished to avoid any conversation, and the idea 
that perhaps she was acting under Sir Hugh’s 
directions prevented Amy from making any further 
advances. 

She often heard of her, however. Amid all their 
misery and improvidence, the fishing population of 
Narbrough were justly proud of their virtue. There 
was not such a thing known among them almost as 
an improper connexion, and the aged dame and the 
young matron were alike of spotless propriety. 

Peggy, therefore, was regarded as an outcast 
among them. , True, no positive wrong-doing could 
be laid to her charge ; but, “ Going about with her 
fine gentleman, indeed!” and, “I’m sure, are none 
of the lads about good enough for the like o’ her? 
—well, we'll see how it ends,’ were comments on 
her conduct which Amy had frequently heard when 
she first came to the Vicarage; and now darker and 
more painful accusations were freely bandied about 
with her name. 

To all this—to studied neglect or open contempt, 
Peggy replied by a scornful indifference and pride, 
which yet more aggravated her female companions ; 
and at this time, though still living in their midst, 
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she scarcely ever exchanged a word with any of 
them, attending principally to her rheumatic and 
often bedridden father, and providing for herself 
and him with money which her neighbours chari- 
tably supposed was procured by “ no good.” 

Though Adelaide Manners heard these reports, 
she did not allow them to interfere with her design 
on her cousin. She despised and scorned him in 
her heart that they should ever have arisen, but 
not more than she had despised and scorned him 
when she believed him to be the lover of her sisters’ 
governess; and even then she had never relin- 
quished the idea of becoming his wife. 

This was a fixed and rooted determination of 
hers, which she believed ultimately she would be 
able to accomplish, and no folly or vice of Sir 
Hugh’s could move her from her purpose. ‘“ When 
I go back to my old home,” she was always think- 
ing; and to gain this, she was content to endure 
what was gall and wormwood to her proud heart, 
and with eager impatience she now awaited his 
return. . 

He did not arrive on the day he had fixed. 
**He never did,” old James said, dryly, Adelaide 
having secretly despatched him to the Hall to in- 
quire if her cousin had come. But three days after- 
wards, on the Sunday evening, when she had 
almost given him up, he walked quietly into the 
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Vicarage dining-room, where they were having 
supper after evening service. . 

“And how are all my dear relations?” he said, 
opening the door and putting in his head. 

An angry pang shot into Adelaide’s heart. She 
was sitting eating a very good supper, and looking 
pale, disorderly, and ill-tempered. She knew well 
enough she required “ getting-up,” and no one 
“rot up” with better taste than Miss Manners; 
but she had not expected Sir Hugh, and she was 
quite careless as to what her own family thought of 
her appearance. 

“That fool, James, not to announce him,” was. 
her first thought ; her next was more womanly, for 
Sir Hugh was looking ill and anxious. 

‘‘Hum,” said the Vicar, suspending a bit of cold 
grouse on his fork and turning round. “So you’ve 
got back, Hugh. Well, I cannot say you are im- 
proved in your looks. Come to pick up a bit, eh, 
after the dissipations of Paris? Well, take a seat 
there by Adelaide; you'll find none but friends 
here, I think. I need not introduce you to our 
guest, Miss Williams.” 

** No, indeed,” said Sir Hugh, gracefully, going 
round and offering his hand to Amy. “I hope she 
permits me to call her a friend.” 

« And how are you, Adelaide ?” he said, the next 
minute, also holding out his hand to his cousin in 
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the most friendly manner imaginable. In fact, he ~ 
had forgotten all about their quarrel. Adelaide 
had planned and fixed a hundred ways of reconci- 
liation, and Sir Hugh knocked them all on the head, 
by never remembering there was any necessity for 
their existence. No reception could have been 
more cutting to her, and Adelaide bit her lips, and 
turned pale and red by turns; while Sir Hugh 
coolly called for a chair, and sat down by her 
side, and asked James to pour him out a glass of 
sherry. 

“Well, uncle,’ he said, looking at the Vicar’s 
healthful face, ‘I must say you country-folks have 
the best of it. Why, you never look a day 
older.” . 

“TI can’t return your compliment, my boy,” re- 
plied the Vicar, helping himself for the third time 
to grouse. “ Havealeg? A back then—this is 
a splendid fellow ?” 

But Sir Hugh had no appetite, but held out his 
glass again and again to be replenished. 

“ You are not taking to that, surely ?” at last said 
the Vicar, significantly. 

“Tt’s hereditary, you know, sir,” answered Sir 
Hugh, with akind of laugh; “that cursed absinthic 
has played the devil with me, I believe. But it 
drowns care, Adelaide, you see—it drowns care.” 

“And what care should you have to drown?” 
VOL. III. 12 
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replied his cousin, with great bitterness. She had 
forgotten all about her disorderly dress now—all 
about her untidy hair; she only saw the man she 
meant to marry degrading himself—sinking, as he 
said, into the hereditary vice of his race. 

“ And, George,” said Sir Hugh, presently, “ dear 
old George? Does any one hear from him ?” and 
he looked at Amy as he spoke. 

“ He is well and happy,” she answered. 

“ Happy !” echoed Sir Hugh; “that’s cruel of 
you; poor George—and yet I need not pity him.” 

“No,” said Adelaide, quickly, “ for whatever 
George is—mistaken as his notions of honour and 
conduct often are, he acts up to them; George is 
nut weak enough to try. to drown his folly.” 

‘* Happy George,” answered Sir Hugh, satirically. 

“Pray don’t begin squabbling, Adelaide,” said 
the Vicar; “I don’t want any of that to-night. 
Nelly, my dear, make me my grog. I’ve had a hard 
day’s work, and I deserve something now.” 

‘“Toiling in the vineyard, uncle, as_ usual ?”” 
scoffed his nephew. 

“Yes, my boy,” answered the Vicar, “and I 
want my day’s hire. Put in an extra drop, Nelly, 
my dear,” he added, “ for I’m confoundedly tired ;”’ 
and Sir Hugh laughed aloud at his uncle’s re- 
joinder. 

‘It will be cooler upstairs, I think,” said Ade- 
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laide, rising and looking at Amy ; and then without 
another glance at her cousin she left the room. 

** Addy’s temper doesn’t improve with keeping,” 
said Sir Hugh, after the young ladies had left. 
“ By Jove, how pretty that little Williams is. Ido 
not wonder at George’s taste.” 
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CHAPTER X. 
‘A man of pleasure is a man of pains.” 


lAGAHE next day Sir Hugh dined at the Vicarage. 
ms = =6The Vicar had got friendJy over his grog 
the night before, and had given his nephew a press- 
ing invitation to come. 

« Let bygones be bygones, Hugh,” he said, after 
his second glass, winking his twinkling, grey eyes ; 
and then willing to give his daughter a chance, he 
added, “don’t you mind about Adelaide being a 
bit snappish and ill-tempered, my boy. Girls ain’t 
the smoothest to those they like best—that’s my 
experience, and I’ve had my day among them. 
They’re jealous, and a dozen other things very often 
that we don’t understand, and all this doesn’t make 
them too pleasant. So come when you like. Your 
father was a good brother to me, and, by Jove, I 
see no reason why you and [ should quarrel. I’m 





not one of your straitlaced parsons, and the con- 
founded woman’s gossip about here goes in at one 
ear and out at the other with me.” 
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“They gossip about me, I suppose?” said Sir 
Hugh, a little uneasily. 

“They gossip about every one,” answered his 
uncle; “and, as I say to Nelly, young men will be 
young men; only it don’t do for life, my lad, that 
kind of thing. You should be thinking of settling 
now, Hugh—you are getting on to thirty.” 

“ve got on you mean, uncle,” said Sir Hugh, 
with a laugh. “I am thirty-one next week ;” and 
then he bid the Vicar good night, and went away 
laughing softly to himself at the old man’s parting 
advice. 

“So he wants to palm Addy on me too,” he 
thought; “not a bad idea of the old boy’s—only 
it’s too late.” 

Adelaide had quite recovered her temper the 
next day, and received her cousin with her sweetest 
smile when he entered the drawing-room at dinner 
time, holding out her hand to him from a low seat 
by the fire, where she was sitting with Milly’s 
head resting against her knees. 

“Well, my lovely one,” said he, stroking Milly’s 
golden hair after he had returned Adelaide’s greet- 
ing, “ are you as pretty as ever?” 

“Hush, Hugh,” said Miss Manners, “don’t put 
such nonsense into the child’s head.” 

“Dye think she need be told she’s pretty ?” 
answered Sir Hugh, carelessly. ‘“ You women 
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know that in your cradles, I believe. It’s a lovely 
face,” he added, looking intently at Milly im the 
flickering firelight, for the lamps were not yet 
lighted; “a lovely face, which will break some 
honest man’s heart some day; most likely while 
some scoundrel is breaking hers.” 

“Is that the usual way ?” asked Adelaide, almost 
sadly. 

“So they say,” said Sir Hugh; “ but where are 
the rest ?” and Adelaide bit her lips as her cousin 
said this, and for a moment forgot all her wise 
resolutions. 

“ Mrs. Manners is not well to-day,’ she answered, 
coldly, and rising from her low seat, “ and I believe 
Miss Williams is sitting upstairs with her. Go, 
Milly, and tell them that Hugh is come.” 

“ What a womanly woman Miss Williams is,” 
said Sir Hugh. “ After all it’s a great charm.” 

“ How is she so wonderfully womanly ?” 

“In all her little ways. If there was a sick 
bed in the house, I bet a tenner little Williams 
would be there.” 

“She ought to be flattered at your very slangish 
commendation,”’ said Adelaide, scornfully. 

“T ain’t a swell like you, you know, my dear,” 
said Sir Hugh, good-temperedly ; “and, by Jove, 
but you are a gorgeous swell to-night,” he con- 
tinued, lightly touching Miss Manners’s dress. 
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‘You look very well, Adelaide; why don’t you get 
married to some rich old fool, or to some rich 
young fool, whichever is most to your taste ?” 

“ Must my husband necessarily be a fool?” 
asked Adelaide, with suppressed bitterness. 

“ Most husbands are,”’ answered Sir Hugh, with 
a laugh ; and then he added, as he saw her darkling 
face—*“ but don’t be vexed at my chaff, child; you 
know I don’t mean anything; why, you and I 
should be like brother and sister, Adelaide, consider- 
ing how we were brought up, instead of sparring 
at each other, as we sometimes do.” 

“ You vex me, Hugh—you vex me,” said Ade- 
laide, with some feeling, turning away her head. 

“Why, you silly girl, I mean nothing.” 

‘It is not only what you say,”’ she answered, in 
a low voice. — 

“ What is it then ?” 

‘What others say of you,” said Miss Manners, 
casting down her proud eyes; and Sir Hugh kicked 
the hassock on which Milly had been sitting im- 
patiently away with his foot as she spoke. 

“My dear Adelaide, you best let me alone,” 
"he began, and then stopped short, for the door 
opened, and the Vicar—with Miss Williams lean- 
ing on his arm—came into the room. 
~ Allow me to introduce you to my young friend, 
Sir Hugh,” he said jocosely, leading Miss Williams. 
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up to the hearthrug, where the cousins were 
standing. 

“You have just come in time, sir,” said Sir 
Hugh, shaking hands with both; “for Adelaide 
and I were beginning to quarrel, as usual ; and she 
was looking so savage, I hope she wont poison the 
soup.” 

“There is no fear,” said Adelaide, disdainfully, 
“my interest in you is not so strong;” and the 
next moment she had left the room. 

“‘T hope it will be good, at any rate,” said the 
Vicar, quite in earnest. ‘‘ We have got a famous 
little housekeeper now, Hugh, in this young lady ; 
and she assists Nelly in everything. We had some 
delicious oxtail last week—that I believe you had 
a hand in,” and the Vicar smiled approvingly at 
Miss Williams. 

“Now, Mr. Manners, that is too bad,” she 
answered, laughing. ‘“ You see, Sir Hugh, the 
consequence of trusting a gentleman with a secret.” 

‘Some can keep them, though,” answered Sir 
_ Hugh; and then, as the Vicar left them, with a 
word of apology to his nephew to look after his 
port, Sir Hugh went on with some interest, “ And 
how are you? how has the world treated you, all 
these long months ?” 

‘Have you heard anything—anything of or 
asked Amy, in a breathless whisper. 
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“ Of whom—of George ?” said Sir Hugh; and 
then he added, “no, no—I understand—what a fool 
I was. It had gone out of my mind, You mean 
of my namesake? No, not a word new.” | 

“Did you see any of the old regiment?” said 
Amy; and her face, which had flushed deeply 
as she inquired after her husband, now grew 
pale. 

“TI saw Donovan, and we talked over Captain. 
Hugh’s story. That will do for a travelling name, 
wont it? But there was, as I said, nothing new. 
Yow'll be a widow by-and-by though, that’s certain, 
unless he pulls up. From Donovan’s account, 
Captain Hugh drinks himself drunk, morn, noon,,. 
and night. No man can stand that long.” 

*‘ Poor fellow !” said Amy, and she sighed. 

‘“« Poor fellow, indeed,” answered Sir Hugh, “ to. 
have a barbarous little wife who wont look at 
him. I always pitied Captain Hugh.” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Amy, much agitated; and 
then she added, “I’ve been afraid lately. There. 
was a gentleman here, a Mr. Hindmarch, George’s 
partner, you know, and he told us of Miss—of 
Hugh’s cousin’s wedding, which has to be soon, and 
I was afraid he might come to it. Do you think 
he will ?” 

“ What, that handsome girl? Isn’t she married 
yet? It was to some rich old fellow, wasn’t it? I 
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remember George telling me about it, but I thought 
it was over months ago.” 

‘It was deferred on account of Mr. Peel’s sud- 
den illness; and if Mr. Hindmarch’s story is true, 
the time is not fixed yet. But I am glad you have 
come back. George told me I had to look on you 
as my friend, and to trust you.” 

“Don’t too much,” said Sir Hugh, with a light 
laugh. ‘‘ Don’t look at me too—what shall I say? 
—with those eyes of yours, or ]’ll be forgetting my 
promise to George and ee 

“ You should not speak thus,” said Amy, gravely 
and gently interrupting him. “If not for my sake, 
for George’s you should not.” 

“That’s true—for George’s and yours. Here, 
take my hand, Amy; I did but jest. I respect you 
too much to make love to you now.” 

“That is right,” she answered; and when the 
dinner-bell rang they went down together, for Ade- 
laide had not deigned to return to the drawing- 
room, and the Vicar was impatiently waiting in the 
dining-room for fear the soup should get cold. 

“We don’t stand on ceremony, you see, with 
you, Hugh,” he said, as they entered the room. 
** Nelly is not well enough to come downstairs, and 
I thought you would excuse me coming up. But 
where is Adelaide ?” 

“Here, papa,” answered his daughter, also en-. 
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tering the room at the same moment. “I have 
been up to see Mrs. Manners,” she added, with a 
glance at her cousin; “ she seems far from well.” 

“Theyre something new, these delicate atten- 
tions, eh, Adelaide?” said Sir Hugh, provokingly. 

“T’m not going to quarrel with you, Hugh,’ 
said Miss Manners, with a sort of smile. She had 
been upstairs, but not to see Mrs. Manners, though 
she had paused a moment at her bedroom door to 
ask her how she was. She had been upstairs to 
take herself to task for her petulant replies, and 
uncontrollable feeling of anger against her cousin. 

“ Am I in love with him ?” she thought, passion- 
ately—“in love with this dissipated, reckless, and 
degraded man, that I cannot control myself under 
his insolence, and act the part I have set myself to 
play. I mean to marry him, but it isn’t surely for 
dove,’ and she bit her lips, and walked restlessly up 
and down the room, despising herself and Sir Hugh 
with almost equal bitterness. 

She had, however, smoothed her brow and set 
her lips to smile before she returned to his presence, 
and the dinner passed off very pleasantly, Miss 
Manners answering Sir Hugh’s “ chaff,’ as he 
called it, with a gay,.good humour, which agreeably 
surprised not only the baronet, but also her father 
and Miss Williams. 

“ Adelaide ain’t such a bad girl after all,” said 
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Sir Hugh to Amy, in the drawing-room after 
dinner. “It’s a pity she’s such a confounded 
temper; if it wasn’t for that a fellow might do 
worse.” 

Before he left the Vicarage he insisted they 
should come and dine with him on the following 
evening ; but Amy shrank back, and begged to be 
excused. 

“ Mrs. Manners wont be well enough to come,” 
she said. “I will stay with her ;” and on Sir 
Hugh pressing her to change her mind, she shook 
her head. 

“ Don’t ask me,” she said, “ please don’t ask 
me.” 

“ Very well,’ replied Sir Hugh, seeing she was in 
earnest. “ A wilful woman—you know the rest ; 
but you, Addy, and the Vicar will come ?” 

Adelaide accepted the invitation very graciously, 
and they parted on the best of terms ; so good that. 
the Vicar began to hope it might bea match after 
all, and was exceedingly agreeable in his manner to 
his proposed son-in-law. 

“It would be a capital thing, wouldn’t it?” he 
said, to the wife of his bosom, as he was preparing 
to retire to rest. “A capital thing—I wonder if 
we could manage it ?” 

The next morning, however, the fates were not 
propitious to Adelaide. She came down to break- 
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fast looking very radiant, and as soon as_ it 
was over, proposed to Amy and the children 
that they should all take an early walk along 
the sands. 

It will freshen me up for to-night,” she said, 
glancing complacently at the glass over the mantel- 
piece; but Amy, who had some small household 
business to transact for Mrs. Manners, could not 
go at once, and as Adelaide was not inclined to wait, 

she and the children started together. 

'  Theyhad not been gone a quarter of an hour, when 
Sir Hugh walked into the Vicarage dining-room, 
where Amy was sitting alone, writing some orders 
for James to take to the small town where they 
usually dealt, and he sat down by the fire very 
coolly to wait till she was finished. 

“ Are you nearly done?” said he, after a few 
minutes had passed thus, in a slightly impatient 
tone, looking round. 

. “Tn a moment,” answered Amy; and she went 
into the hall to give James her orders, and then re- 
turned to the room; going up to the fireplace, by . 
which Sir Hugh was sitting. 

‘Come and talk to a fellow who’s low,” said he, 
looking up, “ deuced low.” 

“ What is the matter ?” asked Amy, kindly. 

“ Everything,” he answered, moodily. “I’m sick, 
body and mind, Amy. I’ve tasted the forbidden 
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fruit, and it’s turned sour and bitter to my 
palate.” 

“ TI do not understand you,” she said, looking at 
his white, drawn face, and bloodshot eyes, with 
involuntary compassion. ‘“ What is it that you 
have not? Yon are young, rich, and good-look- 
ing, what more could you have?” 

“You women are unaccountable creatures,” went 
on Sir Hugh, without answering her, staring vaguely 
into the fire. 

“ How so?” 

“You are always wanting something—always 
bullying some fellow to do what he doesn’t want to 
do. Tears, reproaches, smiles by turns. I’m sick 
of it all;” and he got up impatiently, and began 
walking up and down the room. 

“ What would you do,” said he, at length, coming 
back towards the fire, “if you were me? What 
would you do, if a woman—a woman who has some 
claims on one, you understand, wanted you to do 
something which would mar your whole life—that 
_would change your position socially? Deuce take 
it, every way! Is it love, d’ye think, of a woman 
to ask it? Love to bother a fellow’s life out. Now 
what would you do?” 

“IT would do what was right.” 

Right!” said Sir Hugh, with a bitter laugh. 
“ Come, that’s too good. Was it right of you, my 
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lady, to lead poor George on, till you half broke 
his heart? Right, indeed! We need not talk 
about right.” __ _ 

‘‘ You are ungenerous, Sir Hugh,” replied Amy, 
and her eyes filled with tears. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?” said Sir Hugh, the next 
minute, “ Why, you dear, silly, little woman, I 
haven’t vexed you really, have I, with my folly ? 
Nonsense, nonsense, don’t be such a goose. But, 
the truth is, I’m bothered to death. Iam sick of 
life, and everything about it.” 

“ It is indeed often bitter,” answered Amy, with 

a sigh. ; 
“ Ay—but not so bad for you good people. 
Fellows like George must have something pleasant 
to think of in the small hours of night. No mise- 
rable spectres come round his bed, I could swear, 
when the drink has worn out, and one lies with 
aching head and aching heart, counting one’s mis- 
deeds, and swearing at one’s self—and maybe at 
some poor creature one has wronged.” 

“Ob! Sir Hugh.” 

“Tittle woman, you think my lot is a very 
pleasant one, don’t you? George once said some- 
thing of the same to me. I am young, rich, 
and good-looking—though, deuce take it, I don’t 
see much good looks this morning;” and he 
glanced at the glass. “ But for all that, Madam 
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Amy, I’m about the most miserable fellow upon 
earth.” 

“ But, how is it ?” 

“ve taken to that cursed vice of our family, 
for one thing—I drink to drown my cares.” 

‘“* But you can leave that off.” 

“Can I? It isn’t so easy, my dear. I say 
that in the mornings; but, by-and-by, the mad 
longing comes on. It will do one good, one 
feels ; and so on, and on. The next morning, of 
course, another wise resolution,’ and Sir Hugh 
laughed unpleasantly. 

“I wish George were here,” said Amy, wist- 
fully; “he would, I am sure, influence you for 
good.” | 

“Ym fond of dear old George. But this is an 
edifying conversation for you, young lady. We'd 
better drop it, I think, and do the polite; and 
that reminds me what I came for. It was to ask 
you to do it, like a dear girl; and come up with 
Addy and her father to-night? Do, Amy, for to 
tell you the truth, ’m so down I cannot stand 
them without you.” 

“ You really must excuse me.” 

“But why? There’s nothing serious the matter 
with the good woman upstairs, is there? And I 
. want you.” 

Amy hesitated. 
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“You are not well, Sir Hugh,” she said, gently. 
« Would it not be better to ask them to defer their 
visit ?” 

“No, 00; I can’t do that. Do you come?” 

And half-unwillingly Amy at last promised to go, 
for she really did not know what more to say. 
And then Sir Hugh rose and took his leave. 

Before the time came, however, she found it was 
impossible for her to fulfil her promise. Mrs. 
Manners, who, ever since poor Bonny’s death, had 
been subject to sudden spasms of the heart, was 
attacked in the afternoon by one of so alarming a 
character that even the Vicar hesitated about. 
leaving her. 

“ But I know in whose hands she is, my dear,” 
he said, quite affectionately, to Amy, “or I cer- 
tainly should not go. But poor Adelaide would be 
so disappointed, I fear; and Hugh, I think, also ;” 
and the Vicar also, though he did not say so—for 
he had been thinking of his nephew’s champagne 
and delicious pheasants several times during the 
course of the morning already. 

So it was settled ; and Amy remained with Mrs. 
Manners, and the two women talked of George—of 
George the beloved, and Amy felt she had spent a 
pleasant evening. “ Pleasanter than theirs, I dare- 
say,” she reflected; but for all that she liked, and 
was sorry for, Sir Hugh. 

VOL. III. 13 
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“'We’ve had a charming evening,” were Ade- 
Jaide’s first words when they arrived home, and 
found Amy waiting for them in the study. 

“Yes, Hugh gives a good diner,” said the 
Vicar, with an air of quiet satisfaction. “But, 
Amy, my dear, how is Nelly? I’ve been uneasy 
about her the whole time! Better—ah! that’s 
right. Then just hand out the whisky, like a 
good creature. Those mushrooms were delicious ; 
but I wish they may agree with me.” 








CHAPTER XI. 


A BRIEF LIFE. 






% SIND what do you think Hugh wants us to 
W238i do, Miss Williams ?” said Miss Manners, 
‘as soon as the Vicar had got on his slippers and 
tasted his grog, while his daughter stood warming 
herself by the fire. 

“Indeed, I have no idea,” answered Amy. 

“Well, it seems he has bought a boat in the 
village of some old fisherman ‘“ 

“ Of old Richardson,” put in the Vicar, dryly. 

“ Of old Richardson, or some other old man,’’ 
went on Adelaide, carelessly, “it’s of no matter; 
but he has bought it, and has had it painted, and 
new sails put to it, and cushions, and has made it 
very smart—quite fit for ladies, he says; and he 
wants us—you and me—to go out in it for a trial 








to-morrow afternoon.” 

“If Miss Williams takes my advice, she’ll do 
nothing of the kind,” said the Vicar. “ It’s too 
late for boating—the middle of October. Pre- 
posterous! Just like Hugh.” ps 
13—-2 
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“Well, papa, I mean to go,” said Adelaide. 

“Well, my dear, go and get drowned, if you 
like. That, no doubt, would be very interesting 
with Hugh. But something less interesting is sure 
to happen. You'll get wet, and cross, and have a 
red nose, and Hugh wont think the better of 
you.” 

“ You are always saying something disagreeable, 
I think,” answered Adelaide, angrily ; and she took 
up her bedroom candle and went to bed. 

“ Don’t you be persuaded to go,”’ said the Vicar, 
to Amy, who was preparing to follow her. “ It’s 
too late for boating this year—for ladies especially. 
You are safer at home.” - 

The next morning, however, proved fine, and 
Adelaide was determined to yo. Sir Hugh came for 
them—as he had fixed with his cousin the night 
before—about two o’clock, and was disappointed, 
and rather annoyed, at Amy’s refusal to accompany 
them. 

“ You will do nothing for me, I think,” he said, 
pettishly. ‘Come, Adelaide, you are the plucky 
girl, and not afraid of a wet jacket.” And Ade- 
laide smiled as he praised her, and followed him 
with a light step to the shore. 

The cousins came back to dinner, and had en- 
joyed their expedition. 

“She’s a capital sea-boat,” cried Sir Hugh, with 
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enthusiasm ; and there was a faint tinge of colour 
on his pale face as he related their adventures 
in her, which had not been there for many 
a day. 

“We will go to-morrow again,” he said, and 
Adelaide agreed. 

“Tt was too short to-day,” she replied; “ we 
were but out an hour. Hugh said we must be in 
before dusk, as I was there. You need not be 
‘afraid to trust me with him, papa, he is very 
careful.” | 

“ And so you wont go?” said Sir Hugh, to Amy, 
as he bid her good night. He had quite recovered 
his temper, and when she laughed and shook her 
head at his invitation, he called her “a little. 
coward,” and bid Adelaide be sure to be ready to 
go with him not later than ten o’clock. 

But when she rose the next morning and looked 
‘out, even she was dubious; it was a grey, dull, 
lowering day, with a strong north-east wind blow- 
‘Ing, and an occasional shower drifting against the 
panes. Yet she came down to breakfast in her 
yyachting-dress, and declared every minute that it 
looked brighter, and was certain by-and-by that 
the sky would grow clear. 

The Vicar, however, was loud in his disappro- 
bation, and at last positively forbid her to think of 
-going— even if Hugh were so mad,” he said; and 
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high words passed between father and daughter on 
- the subject.. But all this was set at rest about. 
eleven, by a brief note from Sir Hugh. 


“ Dear Addy,” he wrote, “it’s too rough weather 
for you this morning to venture. I and the two. 
Johnsons, who are good sailors, are going out for a 
couple of hours, to try the mettle of the Peggy 
(that’s the charming name the old craft has borne. 
this many a year), and I will look you up in the 
evening, and we can fix then another day for you 
to go. 

“Yours affectionately, 
6¢ H. M.” 


The day did not improve, and towards the after-. 
noon Adelaide began to congratulate herself that. 
she had not gone, for a regular storm of sleet and 
rain set in; while the wind increased almost to a 
hurricane, and beat the heavy showers against the- 
Vicarage windows with extraordinary violence. 

*“‘ A fine day for boating, I must say,” said the. 
Vicar, with a shiver, as he listened; “but Hugh 
will be high and dry by this time ; consoling him-. 
self for his wetting, no doubt, with his favourite. 
eau-de-vie.”’ | | 
- About four o’clock, however, they were unde- 
ceived on this point, for old James, the man-~ 
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servant, rapped at the dining-room door and 
requested to speak “ to the master.” 

“ What is it?—what is it?” said the Vicar, 
peevishly, for he was dozing in the easy-chair by 
the fire. “ What the deuce do you want ?” 

« Why, sir ” began the old man, and then 
he hesitated and looked at the two young ladies, 
who were both busy at the table with some bead- 
work which Adelaide wanted to finish as a present 
for Lady ies aies “Why, sir—lI’ve been. to 
the village , 

‘¢ What the devil have I to do with that?” said 
the Vicar, raising his head. ‘ See what he wants, 
Amy, my dear creature ; it will be some message 
or other about a funeral ;” and Amy rose at his 
bidding, and went'to the door. 

“They’ve. queer news up there,” said James, 
addressing her, lowering his voice as he did so, and 
pointing with his thumb over his shoulder. 

“ At the village ?” said Amy. ‘‘ What is it ?” 

“They say the Peggy, the boat Sir Hugh 
bought of auld Richardson the t’other day, has 
come into the bay keel uppermost,” answered the 
old man, with a kind of pride as it were in his 
tone at the awful nature of his news. 

“The boat!” said Amy, breathlessly. “ Sir 
Hugh’s boat !—and Sir Hugh, and the men ?” 

‘‘ Have gone to their account, na doubt,” replied 
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James, with an unmoved face; “and the auld 
master will be——” 

“ My God!” cried Adelaide Manners, rising 
from her seat by the table, and coming with white 
face and trembling feet towards the door. ‘“ What 
does he say ?—-what about Hugh?” and as she 
spoke she unconsciously grasped Amy’s arm. 

“It may be a false report,” said Amy. “It 
must be; the two Johnsons were with him, and 
they are both good sailors. Do not be afraid, Miss 
Manners. Do not tremble so—sit down. Oh! 
sir,” she continued, addressing the Vicar, “do 
you hear—James says the Peggy, Sir Hugh’s boat, 
has come ashore and—not the men.” 

“My God! you don’t mean it!” said the Vicar, 
starting up, now fairly roused. ‘ You old fool, it 
can’t be true? Are you surenow? Isn’t this just 
some of the confounded gossip and lies ye get up 
here amongst ye ?” 

“‘It may be sa, master,” said the old Northum- 
brian, sulkily. “I’ve just telled ye what I was 
telled mesel; and I met a vast o’ the fisher folk 
ganging down to the sands to see. It was James 
Brunton, they say, saw the boat floating on the 
bar, and put out and towed her in; but maybe, 
as ye say, it’s alee. I shouldn’t wonder if it 
was.” 

“ Let us go and see, sir,” said Amy, speaking to 
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the Vicar; “let us go at once and see for our- 
selves.” 

‘Very well,” he answered, “it’s a confounded 
day —but still ? 

They were soon ready; but when Amy came 
running hastily downstairs with her hat in her 
hand, Adelaide was there before her. 

“ Oh! Miss Manners—you had better not go— 
you had better stay till we come back,” said Amy. 
' “Do you think I could wait ?” she answered, 
and Amy looked at her face and said no more, and 
together they went out into the storm. 

Not, however, till they were beyond the shelter of 
the little avenue did they feel the full violence of 
the gale. Then, as the driving sleet and rain beat 
full upon them, the Vicar, who was a little ahead 
of the two girls, looked round and offered an arm 
to each. 

“Tt is most likely a lie,” he said, “ but it was 
foolhardy, absolutely foolhardy, of Hugh to ven- 
ture out on a day like this.” 

“He was ever brave,” said Adelaide, in a low 
voice of pain; and then she shivered, and clung 
more heavily to her father’s arm. 

As soon as they had crossed the links and could 
see the bay, all doubts as to an accident having 
occurred were over. There was a crowd of fisher- 
men standing on the shore; some gesticulating 
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violently, others endeavouring to haul. down one 
of the large fishing-boats which lay up on the banks 
for safety, but most of them gathered round one 
spot upon the sands, and among this group a 
woman with a red shawl wrapped round her head. 
was very conspicuous.. 

*'Yon’s the boat,” said the Vicar, pointing to. 
them and biting his under lip, and speaking in a 
voice of some emotion; for he even felt a kind of 
awe at the solemn scene. | | 

“ What. is it, my lads?” he cried, as they drew 
near the men. . “ What have you there ?” . 

“Tt’s the Peggy, yr honour,’ answered. a. 

‘rough, old fisherman, looking round; “auld 
Richardson’s boat—she’s comed ashore without: 
her crew.” 
-©Qh! Mr. Manners,” cried the only woman 
among them, coming running forward, and whom 
they now reeognised as “ Pretty Peggy,” the beau- 
tiful fisher girl; “is that you, sir? Oh! sir, bid 
them launch a boat; or send for the lifeboat to. 
Boomar? -Oh! sir, do something—only do some- 
thing to save them ;” and thé poor creature wrung: 
her hands in her misery, and looked at the Vicar 
with a face wild with terroy and despair. | 

“Na boat can live among yon breakers, lass,” 
said the old fisherman in a low voice. 

“Is it your father’s boat, Peggy ?” said the Vicar, 
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kindly. ‘They may be all safe. They may have- 
swam ashore after she capsized.” 

“To be sure, sir—to be sure,” cried the unfor-. 
tunate girl, “only they don’t seem to believe it.. 
Hugh could swim, you know Hugh could swim, don’t 
you, sir?” she continued, eagerly ; and then, as the 
Vicar hesitated for an answer, she turned passion-. 
ately away; falling down upon the sands, and-~ 
calling aloud in her agony for God to spare “ him 
—only to spare him.” 

It was a pitiable sight, but the proud Adelaide. 
drew aside even in her pain, and whispered to Amy, 
“Ts that the woman? How dare she—how dare 
she speak like that.” 

“Hush, for God’s sake,” answered Amy; “she 
is beside herself with grief and pain ;” and going: 
up to Peggy, she laid her hands gently on her 
shoulders. | : 

“Stand up, Peggy,” she said, “and lean on. 
me. Stand up, my poor, poor girl, and do not be 
afraid.” 

“ Ay, but y’re one of them proud ones,” said the 
girl, bitterly, starting to her feet. ‘One of them 
for whose sake he wad’na do justice to me, and me: 
unborn bairn. I knew ye well,” she continued, 
wildly flinging up her arms into the air. “ Ye, 
and yon proud lass, that would tread me into the. 
dust—me—me—that ;” and then she stopped ; 
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‘wringing her hands, and moaning like a person in 
mortal pain. | 

_  T never despised you, at least,” said Amy, gently. 
““ Hush, Peggy, hush—you may be sorry after, if he 
-comes back.” 

These words seemed to have some influence on 
-her, for she set her teeth together, breathing hard 
as if to restrain her emotions, and fixing her wild 
eyes on the stormy, white-crested sea. 

But even standing thus, with her features almost 
convulsed with agony, and with the rain beating on 
her face and dark. brown hair, her unhappy rival, 
Adelaide Manners, was forced to admit, to herself, 
her almost perfect beauty. 

‘‘ No wonder he loved her,” she thought, bitterly ; 
“‘no wonder a coarse man like Hugh Manners 
went mad after that beautiful face,’ and she turned 
away her head and shuddered, as if the sight were 
too hateful to endure. 

Meanwhile the Vicar and the rest of the men 
had not been idle. The strongest fishing-boat on 
the banks had been hauled down to the sea, and a 
‘sturdy lot of volunteers to man her the moment she 
could live among the breakers were gathered to- 
gether by her side; and a man on horseback had — 
also been despatched to where the nearest lifeboat 
was stationed, and lifebuoys and ropes lay ready in 
«ase of need upon the shore. 
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About five o’clock the wind subsided, and the- 

long, rolling waves broke less heavily on the bar. 

© We could try her now, I’m thinking,” said one- 
of the young fishermen who had offered to man the 
boat; and all looked anxiously towards the stormy 
sky, flecked here and there with white seagulls, 
winging their way for shelter to the land; and 
after a few moments’ consultation it was deter- 
mined to try to launch the boat. 

By this time the crowd had greatly increased,. 
and many a pale and anxious woman had been 
added to it. Suddenly a cry arose among them—-. 
a cry repeated from lip to lip. “ There’s one of 
them !—there’s one of them!” was echoed round ;. 
and Amy, who was standing by Peggy Richardson’s 
side, heard it, and looked with a kind of shudder- 
ing horror towards the sea. 

For a moment she could see nothing but the 
great, crested waves. Then, distinct and awful 
amid their foam, a man’s dark head rose and fell, 
swept backwards and forwards, as they receded or 
advanced ; and with loud cries the crowd rushed 
onward at the sight. | 

“It’s Hugh—it’s Hugh!” shrieked Peggy, 
“come back to me—come back!” and she would 
at once have sprung into the water, but was forcibly 
held by several men, screaming and struggling like 
a mad woman; while the young fisherman who had 
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proposed to Jaunch the boat coolly pulled off. his 
jacket, and after binding one of the ropes around 
him plunged boldly into the sea. 

Twice they saw him miss what he was struggling 
for ; twice he was driven back almost to their feet ; 
but the third time, with a desperate effort, he grasped 
the dark object in the water, and, with a shout of 
joy, those who held the rope drew him and his 
burden the next minute safely to the shore. Then 
a dozen men sprang forward to relieve him; then 
dozen voices called out the same name. ‘Then 
‘with a cry which rose shrill and high above the 
storm, Peggy Richardson broke in among them, 
and fell down by the side of what he had rescued— 
fell down by the body of a young man, and lifted 
his head tenderly on her breast ; kissing passionately 
the white, still face—the white, still face of Sir Hugh 
Manners. 

‘Is he a:ive?’” said Adelaide, in a low, hard 
voice, and her face looked almost grey as she 
spoke. 

“ It’s impossible,” answered the Vicar, sharply, 
and he pushed his way among those who stood 
round the two figures on the sand—pushed his 
way, and then stooped down, and took hold of Sir 
Hugh’s cold, wet hand. 

He held it for a moment, and then dropped it 
heavily. 
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“It’s no use, Peggy,” he said, addressing the 
unfortunate girl. 

But she never heeded him. She was trying to 
pour some brandy between Sir Hugh’s lips, which 
some compassionate beholder had handed to her— 
was trying to wring the water from his hair—was 
holding him close to her breast; bidding those 
around her “run fast, very fast, for Dr. Ruthyen, 
for he would bring him round—bring him round, if 
he would but come.” | 

No one cared to undeceive her, and when the 
‘doctor was seen approaching the men opened 
a way for him, and Peggy gave a kind of laugh 
of joy. 

“George Hutchinson saved him, sir,” she said. 
“Was it not brave? What shall Ido? Must I 
keep his head still on my neck?” © 

“No, Peggy, lay it on the sand,” answered the 
doctor, gently; and then he knelt down by Sir 
Hugh’s side, and lifted his hand and felt for the 
pulse, and laid his head on his heart, and looked at 
him long and steadfastly. Then with a sigh, and 
a significant shake of the head to those around, he 
rose to his feet and laid his hand kindly on Peggy’s 
shoulder. 

“Stand up, my lass,” he said; “it’s no use. Sir 
Hugh has gone to his account, and God forgive 
him the wrong he has done to you.” 
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“What!” shrieked Peggy, starting to her feet. 
“ What—what, doctor!” 

“‘ He is dead,” answered Dr. Ruthyen, solemnly. 

“ No, no, no,” cried the unfortunate girl. “ Don’t 
say it, doctor—don’t say it! He is not dead—he 
is not dead! Look, his lips moved there; I’m 
certain they moved. Oh! try something—try 
something, for the love of God!” and she once 
more fell down by the dead man’s side. 

“It’s no use,” said the doctor, again; “ but to 
please her,” he added, and commenced trying the 
usual means of restoration ; while the men crowded 
round him, and one of them stooped down and 
touched Sir Hugh’s body as it lay on the 
sand. 

‘“ Stand back,” said Peggy, fiercely ; “ stand back, 
every one of ye! What have ye to do with him— 
he is none of yours.” 

‘‘ Nor thine, either,” answered the man, roughly. 
“‘ He’s got his due.” 

“It’s no use, Peggy,” again said the doctor ; 
“not a bit, my poor girl. He’s been dead these 
two hours.” 

“No, no,” said Peggy, with a kind of wail, 
lifting his head once more on her bosom, and 
wrapping it in her shawl and swaying herself back- 
wards and forwards. ‘“ No, he cannot, cannot be. 
Look at me, Hugh—look at me—but once—once 
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more. Look at me, my darling, my husband— 
look at me who has loved thee so well.” 

But the still, white face gave no sign; and at 
last even she who rocked it on her breast, even she 
who called it by every endearing name—called it 
her husband, her darling—saw that life was fled, 
and that he would never look at her in love or 
anger more. 

Then her arms dropped by her side, and her face 
grew like his, and with a moan she sank down be- 
side him, like a dead thing, upon the sand. 

“ Lift her up, my lads,” said the doctor, wiping 
away a tear with his rough hand. “ Lift her up, 
and carry her home; she’s best away; and God 
forgive him the ill that he has done.” 

So the men lifted her up, and carried “ Pretty 
Peggy,”’ with her broken heart, away along the 
darkening shore. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


THE NEW BARONET. 


fee HE sun which broke through the mists and 
28 = clouds next morning, and shone with a smile 
on the still stormy sea, shone also through the 
darkened windows of Narbrough Hall; shone on 





the body of a young man who was lying there ; of 
a young man, who but yesterday had gone forth 
in all his strength and pride, but who now lay 
swathed and bound, ready to be carried away from 
the home which was his no longer. 

It shone also on a rosy, cheery face, with nervous 
lips and restless eyes, which had watched since 
dawn its earliest beams—watched the new day 
break on his new name. Who had lain awake 
through long hours, counting over the dead man’s 
possessions ; thinking of the broad land, the noble 
mansion, the well-stocked preserves the sea had 
given him; thinking he was now Sir Arthur 
Manners, and a rich man; and who, as he rose, 
said to himself, “It was a fine fortune, and he 
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hoped he would make a better use of it than poor 
Hugh.”’ 

This last reflection was spoken aloud, and the 
comely wife of his bosom sighed in answer, and 
wiped a tear from her bright blue eye. 

“It was awful,” she said, “ poor, poor fellow ; so 
sudden, and so young.” 

“ You'll be my Lady now, Nelly,” said the 
Vicar, going on shaving himself with energy ; es my 
Lady Nelly, and I wish you joy.” 

Will Ir” said Mrs. Manners, simply. “ Well, 
I’m sure I never thought of it. But, Arthur dear; 
about poor Peggy Richardson? Amy says all night 
she had but one cry—that she was his wife ; and you 
know a baby is coming.” : 

The Vicar frowned, and cut his chin. 

“ Don’t talk such folly,” he said, angrily. “ Wife, 
indeed! We knew poor Hugh too well, I think, 
to suppose he ever would marty a girl like that.” 
Then, remembering his own wife’s lowly origin, he 
added, “ But never mind, Nelly—you shall hold 
your head high yet among the best of them; and. 
as for that poor girl, of course I’ll always see she’s 
comfortable ; always see that she and the child, if 
one comes, are provided for suitably.” 

Meanwhile, the poor girl who had loved Hugh 
Manners, was lying between life and death—was 
lying screaming, shrieking, shuddering ; calling on 
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the dead man. Calling on him to do her justice. 
Not her—not her; but the babe, their little babe ; 
he surely would own him. These frantic cries never 
ceased. She thought the doctor was Sir Hugh in her 
madness, and piteously entreated him through the 
long hours of the dismal night. 

She was his wife. Would he deny it? she said; 
and peered into Dr. Ruthyen’s face, with wild, sad 
eyes, from which reason had fled. But it was the 
same tale she told, and the ring which she held so 
tightly and fast—the ring which was bound round 
her neck with a plain black mbbon—was a wedding 
one; and her watchers looked at each other, and 
wondered if the poor creature’s words could be 


true. 
One of these was Amy. She had followed the 


mournful procession, as the men had borne “ Pretty 
Peggy” from the shore, and had remained many 
hours by her bedside. She was there when Peggy 
had first recovered from her long, death-like swoon. 
There, when after lying for an hour or so quite 
quiet, she had suddenly started up, with knitted 
brows and drawn, distorted face, and eyes full 
of madness and despair, and began screaming 
and singing; calling to the dead Hugh—calling 
ou him who had wrought her all this deadly 
pain. 

The doctor shook his head as he listened, and 
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felt her pulse, and then touched his own forehead 
significantly. 

‘Tt is not fever,” he said; “the poor girl’s brain 
is affected. My dear, you had better go home. 
You can do no good now; this will be a long case, 
and she does not even know you.” 

These words were adcressed to Amy, whose tears 
were falling hot and fast, as she stood by the poor 
maniac’s side. , 

“ What are you crying for?” said the unfortunate 
Peggy, noticing this, ‘ Has any one broken your 
heart too? Broken it bit by bit—bit by bit, as 
Hugh did,” she added, in a sort of mysterious 
whisper, peering close into Amy’s face. “ But, 
never mind, it will come right at last—he has 
promised; and when baby is born—don’t shake 
your head, Hugh,” she continued, loudly addressing 
Dr. Ruthyen. “ Don’t look down. Don’t lie any 
more to me. Tell them the truth—tell them I’m 
your lady—your lady! your lady !”? And she began 
screaming and singing at the full extent of her voice 
and flinging up her shapely arms, while Amy with 
a shudder turned away; but remembering her last 
private conversation with Sir Hugh, she began to 
think there was some truth perhaps in these frautic 
words, and that Peggy had vainly endeavoured to 
force the unfortunate young baronet to acknowledge 
their marriage ; and one of the women who accom- 
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panied her home to the Vicarage confirmed her in 
this opinion. 

“There’s some truth in her winds though, 
maybe,” said this woman, speaking of the unhappy 
girl they had just left. ‘“ Her mind’s turned; but 
God lets these poor creatures have gleams and 
glimmers at times that’s wonderful. I shouldn’t 
wonder if Sir Hugh just did wea her, and the bairn 
may be bar’nt after all. I mind Peggy being 
‘away nigh a week in Scotland, and she always held 
her head high after that. Who knows? He may have 
done her justice then.” 

This idea spread among the fisher people, and 
when the Vicar walked out in the morning, in all 
his new glory, he was surprised and dismayed to 
find that instead of the decently-veiled congratula- 
‘tions which he had expected, he received nothing 
but hints and innuendoes, which he at first affected 
to misunderstand, but which he finally aren im- 
patient under. 

“What the deuce are ye driving at?” at last he 
said to old James, who was rubbing down the horse 
in the stable-yard, while the Vicar stood by trying 
to remember the exact number of stalls at the Hall. 
" “What d’ye mean by your bad jobs, and the bairn, and 
‘all that? What’s Peggy Richardson’s child, poor lass, 
if she has one, to do with it? I wish ye’d speak out.” 

“Well, master, I’ll just tell ye what they say,” 
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answered James, philosophically. ‘ They say Sir 
Hugh wed her last spring, over the borders there, 
and if the bairn comes it will just be Sir Hugh, after 
its father.” 

The Vicar grew absolutely pale, and bit his lips, 
as his old servant gave him this piece of information. 

« What proof is there of such a thing?” he said, 
nervously. 

“ Auld Richardson sticks to it, and says he’ll ha’ 
the law on it; and the lass has a gould wedding- 
ring round her neck. But maybe,” continued 
James, consolingly, commencing to groom his horse 
again, “ the bairn will never live to see the light, 
for Peggy’s mortal bad, and nigh distraught ; and a 
hundred to one, the women folk say, she’ll pull 
through her trouble, sa it may be right after a’. 
Ha’ ye heard, sir,” he added, “that Ned Johnson’s 
‘comed ashore this morn? He’s sadly beat about 
the head, I hear.” But the Vicar turned away 
without a word. What was the poor fisherman’s 
‘dead body to him, whose mind was distracted about 
his new inheritance ? 

He could not settle during the morning to any 
work, and after awhile walked sharply on towards 
the Hall. On his way he encountered the doctor, 
looking worn and weary, for he had spent nearly 
the whole night by Peggy’s bedside, and was only 
now returning from it. 
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“Well, doctor,’ said the Vicar, “it’s a fine 
morning.” 

“ Ay—after the storm,” answered Dr. Ruthyen, 
with an involuntary touch of pity in his voice. 

“Poor Hugh,” said Mr, Manners; “ it’s a sad 
business.” 

“There seems a curse on them, I think,” said 
the doctor, “ one after the other to meet the same 
end. Poor Walter first, and now Hugh. Ay, it’s 
a sad business, as you say.” 

* And that poor girl,” asked the Vicar, with ill- 
concealed anxiety, “ that poor lass, Peggy Richard- 
son? How’s she this morning ?” 

“Very ill,” replied the doctor, briefly, and he 
cast down his eyes as he spoke. 

“'There’s a child coming, I hear ?” 

ce Ay.” 

“Well, doctor, see she has everything she re- 
quires. Don’t mind a little expense. Poor Hugh, 
no doubt, would have provided for her if he had 
lived ; and I wish to do so now.” 

“Hum,” said Dr. Ruthyen; and then he. 
added, abruptly, “they say he has married her, 
Vicar ; in that case i 

“It’s a bad job for me,” answered the Vicar, 
with an uneasy laugh, but trying to be true to his 
philosophical principles; ‘‘a very bad job. But I 
don’t believe it. I knew Hugh too well for that.’> 
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“ It’s hard to say,” said Dr. Ruthyen, seriously, 
‘“‘hard to say what men will do. But I must go.. 
and look after my patients, so good morning to 
you ;” and the doctor walked on, leaving the Vicar. 
yet more discomposed and disturbed. 

“ If there should be anything in it!” he thought, 
and he stood and looked at his old home lying- 
among the trees—at the home where he had been 
born, and where this morning he had reckoned so. 
surely that he would return. 

“ T had best go home and write to Portland and 
to George,” he decided at last, turning away. “I 
don’t care to go in just now, I think, and see him.” 
He felt indeed that he could not forgive his late 
nephew the injury he began to fear: he had done. 
him. 

But the dead man lying in state in the old grey 
Hall had had other visitors. Adelaide Manners 
had returned from the painful scene on the sands 
the night before in a state pitiable to behold. Her 
affections and her pride had been shattered as it 
were in one blow; and her drawn, colourless face, 
when she came in, had filled her kind stepmother’s. 
heart with concern and alarm. 

The Vicar had been too full of the great change 
in his own fortunes to notice her, and had also gone 
up to the Hall to look after the remains of the un- 
fortunate young baronet; and Amy had followed 
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the men who bore Peggy Richardson away, so that 
Mrs. Manners and Adelaide were alone. 

“Oh dear, what can I say to comfort you?” said 
the good woman, drawing her stepdaughter to the 
fire, and rubbing her cold hands, and taking off her 
wet clothes. “Oh! Adelaide, my poor child, don’t | 
look like that. Try to cry, dear, if you can.” 

But no tear came into her fixed, hard eyes, and 
with a sort of laugh she pushed Mrs. Manners 
‘away. + 

* Don’t,” she said, “ don’t touch me ;” and she 
looked eagerly round. | 

Some whisky was standing .on the sideboard, 
and without another word she went up to it, and 
poured some of the strong spirit into a glass, and 
then drank it as if it had been water. 

“Oh! my dear,’ said Mrs. Manners, “ don’t 
take that—don’t, Adelaide, you’re not used to it. 
Have some water with it, at any rate.” 

But she only shook her head, and then snatching 
up a candle hurried to her own room, and locked 
the door behind her; refusing to admit any one to 
‘witness her sufferings. | 

They were very bitter. At first the unusual 
‘quantity of stimulant which she had taken deadened 
her feelings ; but as the night wore on, remembrance 
and self-knowledge returned with tenfold vigour. 
She had loved Sir Hugh Manners—loved him in 
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spite of his many faults, as other women had done 
‘before her. Loved him for the sake of the beautiful 
face, and mocking tongue, which had spoken “ not 
good, but evil,” all his days ; but which, nevertheless, 
had possessed a strange fascination for her sex. 

“ But -he never loved me,” she thought, and 
groaned and turned on her pillow through the 
long, dreary night; “he never loved me!” She 
could not even deceive herself; for whatever Sir 
Hugh’s conduct had been to others, no blame lay 
‘at his door about Adelaide Manners. 

He had never trifled with her—never clasped 
her hand in love or tenderness. As a sister only 
had he regarded her, and the miserable girl ad- 
mitted this as she Jay and moaned through: those 
dark, dark hours. | 

At last the morning broke for her also—the 
morning which her father welcomed so joyfully. 
‘The bright morning shining on the sea, and on the 
sands—shining on the bruised body of the poor 
young fisherman which lay there-—shining on 
Adelaide Manners’s pale face; and she shuddered, 
and turned away from its light. 

But, by-and-by, restless and miserable, she 
arose. She could not keep quiet; and Amy, who 
had gone late to rest, was startled by her entering 
“her bedroom about nine o’clock already dressed. 
to go out. | _ 4 
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“Will you come?” she said, addressing the 
half-sleeping Amy in a strange, changed voice; 
“ will you come with me—to go and see him ?” 

“ Oh, Adelaide,” said Amy, kindly, “do not go 
—do not go.” 

“IT must,” answered Adelaide, huskily. “ Shall 
I wait for you—or go alone?” And unwilling that 
she should do so, Amy hastily dressed herself, and 
together they set out. 

“We have come to see—my cousin,” said Ade- 
laide, abruptly, to old Robert, who opened the 
lodge-gate for them. “ You come up with us to 
the house, and keep all the others away.” 

“ Ay, miss,” answered the old servant, looking at 
them somewhat curiously, and nodding his grey 
head. He did not seem depressed; he had 
never loved his late master; ever comparing him 
unfavourably with the kindly old baronet and the 
light-hearted boy who had gone before; and now 
he was speculating on the probable qualities of his 
successor, and not unwilling perhaps to gain the 
good opinion of his daughter. 

“The Vicar’s a gude fellow, after all,” had been 
the verdict which most of the servants had pro- 
nounced over their supper the night before, after 
the dead man had been properly stared at and laid 
out in state in the dining-hall. “A gude, hearty 
fellow ; and Mr. George is one in a thousand ;” and 
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so they began talking of the new possessor and his 
affairs, and old Robert remembered “ the pretty, 
canny-looking lass,’ who had come one afternoon 
with Mr. George and the young ladies, and had 
had tea in the library ; and he now looked at Amy, 
and wondered if some day she would come to be 
“My Lady ” among them. 

“* He’s laid out in the dining-hall,” he said, when 
they reached the house, in a mysterious whisper. 
“‘ His father, poor man, was laid there before him ; 
and Master Walter—so we just did it all the same.” 
And he opened the door of the room as he spoke, 
and ushered in the two ladies. 

Adelaide grasped Amy’s arms as he did so, and 
drew her breath with a long, quivering sigh. 

“Oh!.my God,” she murmured, “I cannot look 
—I cannot look.” But Amy drew her gently on, 
and together they went up, and stood beside the 
black-draped table on which Sir Hugh’s body lay, 
ready for the inquest which that day was to be 
held to inquire into the cause of his death. 

Neither spoke for a few moments. One of the 
drawn blinds was not quite close to the side of the 
window, and a gleam of sunshine fell just on his 
face, lighting it back. as it were to beauty and to 
_ life, while a faint smile seemed yet to linger round 
his perfect lips. 

“He cannot be dead,’ whispered Adelaide, 
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nervously ; and she put out her hand and touched 
his cheek, and then started back and grew deadly 
pale. 

“Oh! how cold—how awfully cold,” she said, 
and shuddered. ‘Oh! Amy, come away—come 
away !”- she cried, the next minute, covering her 
face, and then for the first time since her cousin’s 
death she burst into passionate sobs. 

“ You had better leave us, Robert,” said Amy, to 
the old servant, and when he was gone she put 
her arms round Adelaide’s convulsed and trembling 
form. 

“ Hush ! dear Miss Manners,” she said, “ hush !’” 
and then was silent. What could she say to con- 
sole her? The commonplace yet tender hopes 
and wishes, by the dead, paused on her tongue— 
‘He is happy now, we trust. He is at rest. He 
was a good man, and has gone to his reward.” 
Ah! me—ah! me. He who lay there could have 
no such elegy. He had wasted his talents. He 
had broken the heart of the woman who loved him; 
and had led on to folly and sin weak boys who 
admired and applauded him, He had done not, 
good, but evil; and he was gone now alike from re- 
pentance and reproach. 

“Where is he now, I wonder? Where is he 
now ?”” moaned Adelaide, rocking herself in her un- 
restrainable grief, and looking again and again on 
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her dead cousin’s face. “Oh! Hugh, Hugh; may 
God have mercy upon you !” | 
 & Hig mercy is great,” said Amy, with a kind of 
effort. “ Come, dear Miss Manners ; come, dear Ade- 
laide, away. You can do no good here, and it is only 
distressing you.” | 

But Adelaide would scarcely go, but stood gazing 
with hopeless eyes at Sir Hugh’s still features ; and 
at last, flinging herself on the lifeless body, she 
covered the brow and hair with kisses. 

“ Good-bye, Hugh,” she said; “ good-bye—for 


ever, and for ever.” 


And sobbing and wringing her 
hands, she then allowed Amy to draw her away. 

- It was more than an hour, however, before she 
was able to leave the house—an hour passed in 
the most violent hysterics and frantic grief, and 
in miserable self-humiliation and reproach. 

How long this mood might have lasted it was 
impossible to say ; but the proud Adelaide Manners 
was recalled, partly at least, to herself, by hearing 
the hall door-bell repeatedly ring, and strange 
voices talking loudly, as they passed and repassed 
the library-door, where they then were. 

“Who are they ?” she asked; “ who are they ?”” 
and Amy was obliged to confess she supposed it 
was the coroner’s jury assembling to view Sir 
Hugh’s body. 

‘It is time we were going, then,” said Adelaide, 
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with a shudder; and covering her face with a shawl, 
she asked Amy to order a carriage at once to convey 
her home. | 

She was ill for many days after this—ill when 
they carried her unfortunate cousin to his 
place by his father’s and brother’s side—when 
Hugh Manners, ninth baronet, aged thirty-one 
years, was laid in the family vault ; and the tenth 
baronet (as he called himself) stood by, and read 
the service over his dead nephew’s coffin, with 
great emphasis and expression, but, it must be 
admitted, with some secret satisfaction and pride. 
_ Mr. Portland, the family solicitor, was among 
the funeral guests; and when that solemn cere- 
mony was over, returned to the Vicarage to dinner, 
for he and the Vicar had some business to discuss. 
This naturally related to the claims of the unhappy 
girl who called herself the late haronet’s wife; 
claims which, though the Vicar might openly pooh- 
pooh at, he was really uneasy and disturbed about. 

Mr. Portland, urbane and courteous, had fre- 
quently addressed his host during the day as 
‘Sir Arthur ;” congratulating him, with well-bred 
ease, on his new honours ; but when the Vicar with 
assumed indifference and contempt began his story 
over the port, the old lawyer shook his head. 

‘‘T don’t like the look of it,’ he said. ‘ These 
claims are seldom raised by women without some 
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grounds ; particularly by a mere country-girl like 
this.” 

“ But she’s mad, my dear sir,” interrupted the 
Vicar, excitedly. ‘Who would believe a mad 
woman’s story ?”” 

“Her affection for him must have been very 
strong to have driven her so,” said Mr. Portland, 
quietly, “‘ which makes it more unlikely that there 
should be any attempt to deceive. You say her 
father affirms they were married? It probably 
was a Scotch marriage, to satisfy the girl’s scruples; 
and the laws of Scotland are strangely loose upon 
this point. I fear for the present we had better 
drop Sir Arthur,” he added, with a smile. 

“T will never believe it,” said the Vicar, starting 
up, forgetting his philosophy and his pride at once, 
and beginning hastily to pace the room. “ Never, 
Portland. A more confounded young rascal about 
women there never lived than Hugh Manners, and 
d’ye think he’d marry her? Marry a mere fisher 
girl? Never, my good sir—never !” 

A faint smile stole round Mr. Portland’s lips as 
he looked at the excited church dignitary—a faint 
smile of satire, at the good man who was trembling 
lest his nephew had done something to save his 
soul; but the next instant he checked it. He 
knew his own heart too well to despise any little 
exhibition of human weakness. ? 
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“The probability is,” he said, “that some sort 
of irregular marriage did take place between them; 
but the probability is also, Manners, that the child 
will not be born alive: and if it is, that she, igno- 
rant as she must be, will be unable to prove any 
real claim, and the silence of the father we may 
suppose could be secured.” 

“But about taking the title?’ said the 
Vicar. , 

“There will be a little necessary delay about 
it,” replied Mr. Portland; “we had better make 
a little unnecessary. It would be unpleasant to 
have a lawsuit, if it can be avoided. Better wait 
till the child is born before any steps are taken. 
In the meantime, we can make inquiries into the 
truth of the story, and if you can give me a bed 
here I will see the girl and her father in the morn- 
ing, before I leave Narbrough. And now, shall we 
join the ladies ?” 

Mr. Portland had sat next Amy during dinner, 
and he had admired her. He had admired all the 
pretty women he had met during his long life. Beauty 
was everything in a woman, he said, for it was 
tangible, and their other good qualities he thought 
were not. He went up, therefore, and sat by her 
again. He was wondering if she were the cause 
of his “young friend George’s” long absence ; 
wondering if these two had been lovers, and he 
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found it out before he had been in the drawing- 
room five minutes. 

“You will know my young friend George 
Manners well, I suppose?” he asked; and the 
‘deep flush and quickened breath at once gave him 
his answer, for he was not one who always judged 
by words. 

“ He will return to England now, I conclude,” 
went on Mr. Portland; ‘the unhappy event of 
poor Hugh’s death will make a great difference in 
his prospects.” 

Amy sighed and grew a little pale. She had 
thought of this before ; thought that George would 
now be a rich man, and that others might try to 
win the prize—that others, fairer and younger 
‘women perhaps, might learn to love him now. 

“TI do not know,” she said, falteringly ; and then 
she added, “but I do know, that if—if there is 
any doubt ” and here she paused. 

“ You allude to Sir Hugh’s supposed marriage to 
the fisher girl?” said Mr. Portland: ‘“ Have you 
ever seen her? Is she so beautiful?” — 

“The most beautiful woman I ever saw,” 
answered Amy. “It is a pitiable sight, and I 
know George will be her truest friend if she lives. 
He will see that justice is done to her and hers—I 
know that, however much it may interfere with his 
own prospects.” 
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“ He is a fine young ‘fellow, I daresay,” said 
Mr. Portland ; “but in this world, my dear young 
lady, it does not do to be too quixotic. Well, we 
. will see—we will see. I think I must have a loo 
at this beauty before I go.” 

He kept to this resolution, and, accompanied by 
the Vicar, walked down on the following morning 
to the village; ostensibly to see the schoolroom, but 
in reality to sift the truth of poor Peggy’s story. 

The Vicar pointed out the Richardsons’ house to. 
him, and then walked on, and Mr. Portland found 
himself at the old fisherman’s door just as the 
doctor was leaving it. 

Dr. Ruthyen knew who he was. John Portland 
was as well known in Northumberland as the Duke 
himself, and the country doctor touched his hat 
with a sort of rough respect to the rich lawyer, and 
made way for him to enter. 

“You’re come to see after my poor patient in- 
side, I suppose ?” he said, in alowvoice. “I heard 
you were at the Vicarage—but, poor lass, she is in 
no state to be questioned.” 

“ Would it do her any harm for me to see her 
for a few minutes, doctor?” asked Mr. Portland, 
with his fine smile. 

“Not a whit, not a whit. She’ll take you most 
likely for some one else. She fancies I am the 
poor lad they buried yesterday. Come in, Mr. 
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Portland ;” and the doctor was moving away, but 
Mr. Portland detained him. 

*‘T have no secrets to discuss, doctor,” he said, 
“so perhaps you will kindly stay. You know the 
common report of course, and my friend and client, 
Mr. Manners, can have only one wish, which is to 
-see that justice is done to all.” 

Dr. Ruthyen made no answer. He was a very 
honest man, and had a certain natural distrust in 
lawyers, which he could never overcome, and he 
-did not quite believe in the Vicar. 

“ She’s in the inner room,” he said, abruptly, and 
led the way across the small kitchen, where an old 
rheumatic man sat asleep my the fire, to the little 
room beyond. 

“Ts that her father ?”’” asked Mr. Portland, in a 
low voice. 

“‘ Ay, poor man—he’s going down the hill fast— 
-and yon is Peggy. Here’s a gentleman come to see 
* you, Peggy,” he continued, addressing a figure who 
was sitting up in a small, blue-checked curtained bed, 

with long, lovely brown hair streaming quite over 
-her face, through which she was drawing her 
fingers like a comb, through and through, and 
she took not the slightest notice of thew entrance, 
-og of the words which Dr. Ruthyen had addressed 
to her. bs 

“Wont you speak to us, Peggy?” said the . 
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doctor to her again; pushing gently enough her 
long hair back from her face, and showing by this. 
action her almost perfect features. “ Wont you 
say good morning to this gentleman ?” 

Then the unfortunate girl lifted up her large, 
brown eyes, in which there was not reason, but 
still unutterable pain, and fixed them with a kind 
of flickering mournful stare on Mr. Portland’s. 
face, but still was silent. 

“My poor girl,” said the old lawyer, and held 
out his white, thin hand, on which he wore a 
valuable family diamond. ‘“ My poor girl, I fear 
you are very ill?” 

But Peggy’s eyes had caught the glitter of the 
stone, and her expression changed, and she snatched 
his hand and held it fast. 

“It’s bonny, bonny,” she said; “ bonny, hike- 
his ” And then she laughed—a ternible mee 
—and kissed Mr. Portland’s hand. 

‘“‘ Like whose ?”’ asked Mr. Portland, gently. 

Peggy laughed again, and then flung back the 
old man’s hand. 

“T know,” she sail, nodding her head, “ I know, 
but I wont tell. He made me swear a fearful 
oath I would never tell. Never—he said, never. 
But the devil stood by and heard, so he beat Hugh 
after all—after all”’ And she laughed again, and: 
then drew her hair once more over her face, comb-. 
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ing her long slender fingers through it as she had 


~ done before. 


“She is like some beautiful mermaid,” said Mr. 
Portland, with a sigh; for her singular beauty and 
pitiable condition had touched his heart. “ How 

lovely she is,” he added, as he turned away. ‘“ No, 
| don’t wake up the old man, doctor ; I do not care to 
speak to him to-day.” And he walked out into the 
open air. | 

“ Well, I thank God,” he said, impressively, when 
he got there—“ I thank God that, among my many 
misdeeds, I have at least driven no woman mad.” 








CHAPTER XIII. 


A 8ACRED TRUST. 





RNOT quite a month after Sir Hugh’s death 
aN George Manners arrived in England. His 
father had telegraphed the news to him the day 
after the event had occurred, but a letter which 
he received from Amy shortly afterwards, tell- 
ing him the story of the unfortunate Peggy 
Richardson, determined him at once to undertake 
this journey. 

He did not even confess to himself why he 
decided to do so. THe did not say, I do not trust 
my father’s honour in such a case; but an un- 
defined feeling was in his heart that the unhappy 
girl would now greatly need some protector, and 
that her interests would be safer if he were at 
home. 

He was deeply and genuinely touched by his 
cousin’s untimely death. Hugh Manners had made 
few friends, and many enemies; but George, from 
first to.last (excepting during the short time of his 
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mistaken jealousy about Amy), had been really and 
consistently attached to him, and no thought of the 
inheritance which would now probably devolve on 
him ever entered his generous heart for many hours 
after he received the intelligence. 

“ Poor Hugh—poor Hugh,” he said. And his 
memory went back to the bright and clever boy—to 
the gay and handsome man—to his cousin’s care- 
less life, and faithless, hopeless creed—to a thou- 
sand, till then almost forgotten, words and deeds of 
kindness which had passed between them—and at 
last to poor Peggy Richardson, whose heart Hugh 
Manners had won and broken. 

“What must she be feeling now?” George thought, 
‘and he resolved to make it one of his life’s duties to 
protect and befriend the unhappy girl who had 
loved his cousin so well; and he had actually a 
letter written to his father on the subject when 
Amy’s news of Sir Hugh’s reported marriage with 
Peggy reached him, and on receiving it he at once 
decided to start for England. ‘I must look on 
myself as her guardian now,” he thought—“ as hers, 
and that of poor Hugh’s unborn child.” 

Other thoughts and feelings also stirred strong 
‘and deep in his heart at the prospect of once more 
‘seeing home. He had worked hard for the last 
few months at his new business, giving his time and 
his energies almost entirely to it, and winning some 
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reward for his exertions, not only in a lucrative 
point of view, but also in a sort of acquired peace of 
mind aod inward self-satisfaction, at having truly 
and honestly tried to do his duty. 

But it now lay at home, it seemed to him; and 
his cheek flushed and his heart beat fast as he 
thought how soon again he would probably see the 
sweet face of one whose only fault he at least was 
but too ready to forgive. 

“If she were but free—free to be his wife—to 
find shelter in his strong arms——” and then he 
checked. himself and sighed, and bit his lips. 
What thoughts were these? The old, sweet folly— 
the old, sweet love. Was it not crushed out and 
gone? George knew that it was not, yet told 
himself that it was, and a hundred times, in his 
cold and dreary journey homewards, hugged the 
dangerous poison to his breast. 

As soon as he reached England he at once pro- 
ceeded North, and the first person he encountered, 
as he stepped out on the platform at Oldcastle, was 
Mr. Mounsey. 

George frowned when he saw him. He was in 
no humour to endure his wearisome civilities, and 
he turned away his head in the hope of escaping ; 
but Mr. Mounsey was too sharp, and: had already 
scen him. | 

“Ah, my dear Manners, how do, how do?” he 
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cried, hurrying up to George, and holding out 
two fat fingers as of yore. “I have been expect- 
ing to see you,” he continued; “I heard from 
Hindmarch you were coming. Quite natural— 
quite natural. I hope I may congratulate you—I 
hope I may. But this is an awkward story—a. 
very awkward story. But,’ he added, lowering his 
voice confidentially, “Ive no doubt that some 
arrangement might be made with the young 
woman.” 

George made scarcely any answer to this, but 
stood annoyed and embarrassed. 

“J hear our friend, Portland will conduct your 
case,” went on Mr. Mounsey; “ you could not 
have a better lawyer—a little old-fashioned, per- 
-haps—a little old-fashioned; but Portland is a. 
clever man—a very clever man. I am _ quite 
ready to acknowledge that.” 

“ T really do not know to what case you allude,” 
said George, coldly. 

‘* Ah well, ah well; but it’s well known. Per- 
haps you are right, Manners—perhaps you are 
right. A silent tongue, eh, and a. wise head— 
you know the proverb? But I am delighted to. 
see you to-day—truly delighted. We have a wed- 
ding to-morrow—you’re just in time—Laura’s 
wedding. It was put off, you would hear, till now, 
and the ladies will be charmed if you will come; 
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indeed, you must come. I am waiting here for 
the North train; we expect Captain Clayton by 
it—Captain Clayton, you remember, my wife’s 
cousin, and he is coming for the occasion, and you 
you must be sure to join the party.” - 

“Thanks, but you must excuse me,” said 
George, biting his lips, and with a jealous pang 
‘darting into his heart. 

“‘ Indeed we will not! Laura will be delighted 
to see you; and so will mamma. I can assure you 
we have talked over this unfortunate connexion of 
Sir Hugh’s very often. We were quite cut up 
when we first heard it. Ah, young men—young 
men—how little they think what mischief they do! 
But still I hope your reverend and honoured father 
will succeed. It would be a thousand pities—a 
cthousand pities, if this unfortunate child were born 
alive.” | 

“T would not like to say so, Mr. Mounsey.” 

“Yes, yes, Manners. Come, don’t be too 
‘chivalrous. But about the breakfast to-morrow ? 
It’s at twelve o’clock, and I’ll just add you to my 
dist.” And Mr. Mounsey pulled out his pocketbook 
as he spoke. 

“You really must excuse me,” said George 
again; and then glancing at his black coat he 
added—* It’s too soon after my poor cousin’s 
death for me to think of going anywhere.”’ 
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“Oh, nonsense, Manners, nonsense,’ cried Mr. 
Mounsey ; but George was firm, and positively de- 
clthed to accept the invitation ; and as the North 
train came puffing into the station just then he- 
hurried away, and left Mr. Mounsey to receive 
Captain Clayton. 

At his old office he found his partner, Mr. Hind- 
march, who greeted him with great cordiality. 

‘Why, Manners, old fellow!” he said, jumping 
briskly down off his high stool as George entered. 
“ Glad to see you—really glad;” and Mr. Hind- 
march shook George’s hand and his own little 
curls at the same time. 

Well, Hindmarch, you look very bright,” said 
George, good-naturedly. He was glad, somehow, 
to see the old place again; glad even to meet his. 
“ useful’ partner, 

“ Well, things are doing pretty well,” answered 
Mr. Hindmarch. “The account goes on at the 
right side uj yonder,’ indicating the bank by 
pointing with his thumb in the direction it stood. 
“ And how are you—pretty flourishing, eh? You 
have just come in time. The fair Laura has to 
be married to-morrow to her old five-hundred- 
thousander.” 

“ Are you going ?” asked George. 

“That Iam! Such a swell of a card as you 
never saw they sent me; I have it about me some- 
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where, I believe,” continued Mr. Hindmarch, with 
affected uncertainty, but perfect knowledge of the 
fact. “‘Ay, here it is,’ and he handed a very 
elaborate, gold-printed invitation to George, who 
glanced at it, laughed, and laid it down. 

“It is a great sacrifice, I think,” he said. 

“ The victim’s quite agreeable, at any rate,” re- 
joined Mr. Hindmarch. “ They have such stories 
in the town about the splendid dresses and jewels 
she has ordered ; nothing lke them ever was seen 
before,- they say; and Newforth Hall has been 
furnished and refurnished, and decorated and 
gilded, till it’s like a palace ; and it’s all settled on 
her. ‘They were in a horrible fright when the old 
boy took a fit, and nearly gave them the slip; but 
if‘once the knot is tied the business is done, and 
Laura will be the richest and handsomest woman 
in Northumberland.” 

“Well, I hope she will be a happy one, at any 
rate,” said George, honestly, “ for she well deserves 
it.” | 

Mr. Hindmarch laughed. 

“ Wait your time, my boy,” he said, “and it will 
be all serene. But what’s this unlucky business 
about poor Sir Hugh’s supposed marriage with the 
fisher girl? I hope it’s all moonshine, and that the 
governor will come into the title all right ?” 

“ T know no particulars.” 
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“Tt’s been the town’s talk for a week. They 
say old Portland has the case, and if so it will be 
a deuced long time before it’s settled. Those old 
lawyers are like snails—no driving them. Yet 
John Portland’s a deep one, ay, an uncommon deep 
one, for all that.” 

“If Hugh were married, and his child is born 
alive, the case will need no lawyer,” said George, 
quietly. 

“ What, you don’t mean to say you'll give in 
without a fight? Give in to some artful hussy, 
most likely imposing a false marriage, and a falsc 
child too, maybe upon you? I would be sorry.” 

“ The poor girl is'‘mad, I understand,” answered 
George, sorrowfully. 

‘Don’t you believe it,” said Mr. Hindmarch, 
knowingly. “ Those kind are very devils for acting. 
I’m up to a few things, my boy. I’ve seen a dodge 
or two of that sort; but they don’t take me in, and 
so may as well leave off trying.” 

George laughed. “I did not know you were 
such a gay man, Hindmarch,” he said. | 

Not I,” answered Mr. Hindmarch, “but I’ve 
‘had my day; but talking of women, my dear 
fellow—not of women, but of ladies, I mean—lI’ve 
half lost my heart, d’ye know, Manners? What a 
charming young creature that Miss Williams is— 
that girl, I mean, who is staying with your governor.” 
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“ Oh—oh yes, to be sure, you were down at 
Narbrough? I had forgotten.” 

“ And enjoyed my visit immensely, I can tell 
you. The Vicar and his good lady—my Lady 
Manners now, I hope—were most hospitable ; 
genuine English hospitality, I call it. Take a fellow 
as you are—that’s what I lke. Not the vulgar 
up-startish turns-out one is asked to here,” added 
Mr. Hindmarch, with an air of disgust. 

“ And so you admired Miss Williams?’ said 
George, much amused, for he was not jealous of 
Luke Hindmarch. 

“That I did; and I flatter myself I made a httle 
impression, too, in that quarter. A fellow shouldn’t 


boast, of course—still there was a look in those soft. 
33 





blue eyes of hers . 

‘They are grey, my dear sir.” 

“ They are lovely, loving little orbs, at all events,’”” 
replied Mr. Hindmarch. ‘“ Yes, Mr. George, I 
think I must ask you to do me a good turn there ; 
for after all a fellow gets tired of bachelor Jife and 
bachelor ways. They are all very well when one is 
a very young man; but it palls, sir—yes, I say it. 
palls.” 
“Why, Hindmarch, I declare you have begun 
to talk like an old roué,” said George, with a laugh, 

“ Ah, I’m not such a sly dog as you are, that’s 
all,” said Mr. Hindmarch, much delighted. “ Still 
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waters run deep, Mr. George. What about the 
little governess that Mrs. Mounsey declares to this 
lay you eloped with? What has become of the 
poor girl ?” 

“Does Mrs. Mounsey not know?” answered 
‘George, and his face blushed a dusky red. He 
was thinking how truly Laura had kept her 
word. 

“‘ She swears you ran away in the middle of the 
night with some girl or other she kept to look after 
the children; so you needn’t talk, Mr. George. 
But I kept it all snug at home. I did not hint at 
any of your little peccadilloes there, I can tell you..: 
That pretty little Miss Williams took me to see 
your school, and spoke of you as if you were 
some uncanonized saint. I was laughing in my 
sleeve all the time, and thinking how her innocent 
blue eyes would open if she knew the story of the 
little governess. But it’s well ladies don’t know 
everything about ws.” 

‘Or we about them,” thought George, and a 
smile stole round his lips. Even to him the entire 
ignorance of Mr. Hindmarch as to the identity of 
Amy and the “ little governess” seemed absurd. 

““ Well,” he said, after awhile, “ you must tell 
me all about the wedding, Hindmarch; how the 
fair Laura looked, and the bridegroom, and every 
one. They expect a man I once met there to stay 
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with them—a Captain Clayton, a cousin of theirs. 
I wonder if he is altered.” 

“ But aren’t you going? I’m sure old Mounsey 
will be pleased to see you. But perhaps you are 
going down to Narbrough to-night ?” 

“No, not to-night. To-morrow, or the next. 
day, perhaps. I will telegraph to my father to let 
him know IJ have arrived; and I will see you before 
I go down. Of course I could not go to the 
wedding so soon after poor Hugh’s death; but I 
am rather curious to hear all about it, so I will 
depend on you telling me.” 

“All right, old boy,’ said Mr. Hindmarch, 
swinging himself again on his high stool by his 
desk ; “ and now suppose we go over the accounts ? 
You'll find them all correct, or ’'m much mis- 
taken ;” and George heard this with considerable 
satisfaction, and confessed to himself it was some- 
thing to have a “ useful partner.” 








CHAPTER XIV. 


A WEDDING. 


“ell HE next morning George was roused by hear- 
ing merry peals of bells ringing from several 
of the principal churches in the town. 

“What can it be for?’ he wondered, turning 
lazily round, and the next moment remembered it 
was probably in honour of the marriage of the rich 
man Laura Clayton was to wed. 

“They have got a fine morning,” he thought, 
with a momentary feeling of bitterness in his heart. 
He could not have defined this feeling, yet it was. 
there. It was one of those vague, chill regrets, 
which pass in and out of our hearts, leaving but. 
little mark, and whose existence in after time we 
forget and deny. He was not in love with Laura 
Clayton, but he had admired and respected her, 
and to his mind she came down from her pedestal 
at the sound of her wedding-bells—at the sound 
of the bells rung for a loveless marriage—rung 
for a bargain between youth and age—betwcen 
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beauty and wealth—between a handsome, noble 
young woman, and a feeble, sick, broken old man. 

“1 wish her joy,” thought George, and he got 
up, and as he dressed himself he moralized on the 
deceit and vanity of the world. 

Meanwhile, in Windsor Street, the bride was 
adorning herself for the altar. Laura was so 
handsome that she scarcely needed the magnificent 
diamonds with which the lavish and overflowing 
hand of the bridegroom had endowed her. But 
she knew, as she fastened them round her white 
throat, that they added to her position and success 
in the eyes of those who stood by and admired 
them. 

She was a clever woman, and estimated aright 
the feelings and impressions she inspired. She 
had not always worn white satin, or trod the © 
smooth paths of wealth. She did not in her heart 
quite respond to the affectionate overtures she was 
now receiving from her six fair bridesmaids ; or to 
the sycophant flattery with which her brother-in- 
law had recently so copiously given her. She knew 
what it all meant, and remembered with a smile 
and a sigh the time when she was requested to sit 
all day in the close, little back schoolroom, in- 
structing her nephew and niece, and when her 
sister thought an old silk dress turned was “ good 
enough for poor Laura.” 
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But it was all ended now. All her past life— 
all her struggles—her poverty, and reproach. She 
was about to be married to Mr. Peel, the: richest 
man in the county, and her sister, and friends, and 
the little world around her, courted her and re- 
spected her accordingly. 

She did not respect herself. She loved well the 
world’s good name, but she had loved other things 
besides. She thought of George Manners as she 
stood there, gorgeous and beautiful ; thought of him, 
and knew what he would think of her. Knew that 
he would despise her, and that if even the tie she 
was about to knot were broken, that he would never . 
love her now. 

“He will judge me by my acts,” she thought, 
sorrowfully, “not by my long endurance of what 
he would not have borneaday. But what man can 
know aright a woman’s heart, or dream of the petty 
insults which a poor girl must ever learn to bear ?” 
And Laura sighed deeply, and then went on with her 
magnificent toilet. 

“ My dearest Laura, are you ready ?” cried Mr. 
Mounsey, in a tremendous fuss, rapping at her 
bedroom door. “The carriages are driving up, 
and I sent James down to the church, and Peel is 
there, and Colonel Bouverie, and Hugh has gone 
down to join them, and we are only waiting for 


you.” 
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“In a moment,” said Laura, quietly; and she 
walked up to the fire which was blazing in her 
room, holding something in her hand. 

‘Good-bye, George,” she said, “ good-bye for 
ever ;” and she pressed her lps for a moment to 
the envelope she held, which contained George | 
Manners’s portrait, and then flung both into the 
flames. 

“T could have loved him well,” she thought, 
“but it was not to be—was not to be ;” and then 
giving one parting glance at her glass, she walked 
slowly downstairs, and was received with quite an - 
ovation by her brother-in-law and the rest of the 
assembled wedding guests. 

In a few minutes she found herself in the church, 
which was decorated for the occasion with flowers 
and flags ; then in a sort of dream she was standing 
at the altar, and a shaking, feeble, hot, fat hand 
was holding hers. | 

““T, Thomas, take thee, Laura, to be my wedded 
wife.” 

The sun was shining on the old man’s white 
head as he thus plighted his troth; shining, and 
showing the marks of the stealthy hand which had 
but lately struck him sore, and which now perhaps 
was but waiting near, for a surer and deadlier aim. 

“Till death us do part,” said the bride; and 
some of the wedding guests who stood a little back 
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(Mr. Hindmarch among the number) made a wager 
on the spot, that in six months Laura would be 
free. 

But they were wedded; and the bells rung out, 
-and the guns were fired, and the feast was spread ; 
_Just as if two who loved each other—two who hand- 
in-hand were about to make life’s pilgrimage 
sweeter—about to share its troubles and pleasures— 
about to begin a newer, purer, and better life, had 
been wedded then. People crowded round, and 
kissed and congratulated the bride. Men shook 
‘the bridegroom’s shaking hand, and told him he 
was a lucky fellow, and then helped him into the 
-carriage by fair Laura’s side, while the crowd at the 
church-door cheered and tittered—cheered when 
lucky enough to catch the glittering gold and silver 
which was freely flung around, and tittered if empty- 
handed when the carriages drove away. 

“Is he her grandfather ?” shouted one unlucky 
boy, and Mr. Peel heard it, and Laura heard it, 
and it tasted bitter to the old man’s palate on his 
wedding day. : 

At the splendid breakfast, however, which suc- 
‘ceeded, we may be sure there were no such un- 
-courteous allusions. 

Mr. Mounsey, in a speech, garnished freely with 
puns and jests, called Mr. Peel “ an ornament to 
his native land; one of those princely fortunes 
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which make us proud that we are Englishmen ;-: 
amassed by prudence, and honourable, and successful 
commerce, as the Rothschilds’, as the Brasseys’, as. 
the———” but here Mr. Mounsey became inarticulate, 
or unable to remember the names of any more of— 
our distinguished citizens, and after a slight hesita- 
tion added, “as our friend and bridegroom, Mr.. 
Peel’s.” 

‘* But he is a robber for all that,” he concluded, 
facetiously. ‘‘ He has robbed us of a flower we- 
cannot replace—of the chiefest ornament of my 
home.” Mrs. Mounsey here frowned and fidgeted, 
and Mr. Mounsey adroitly added, ‘“‘ With, of course, 
the exception of the lady who did me the honour 
to accept my hand some years ago, and whose 
hospitality you are now partaking of. So, ladies. 
and gentlemen, I propose the health of the bride 
and bridegroom, to be drunk with three times three. . 
Hip, hip, hurrah !” 

‘When the cheers subsided, Mr. Peel rose to his. 
legs, and looked feebly and uncertainly round. 

“7 am much obliged,” he began, slowly and with 
difficulty, for his articulation was much affected 
since his illness, ‘“ I—and—the—the lovely lady- | 
who is sitting here by my side. We are much, 
obliged—for the honour you have done us——” and 
here he paused and hesitated. 

‘You must not forget you have been an invalid,” 
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said Laura, gently touching his arm; “ this excite- 
ment is not good for you, and I’m sure our friends. 
will excuse any longer speech on your part.’’ 

These words were spoken aloud, and the company 
called out with one voice—*“ Yes, indeed ; sit down, 
Mr. Peel. We know you have been ill;” and after: 
a moment’s hesitation, and feeling perhaps that he 
was really unequal to the task, the bridegroom 
tremulously resumed his seat by his fair wife’s 
side. 

Then Colonel Bouverie, who was the senior 
groomsman, and at this time commanded the 
garrison at Oldcastle, rose to propose the brides- 
maids, which he did in a neat speech, that on one 
or two similar occasions he had made before. 

Captain Hugh Clayton responded to this toast. 
He had not improved in appearance during the time: 
which had passed since he was last in Windsor: 
Street. His face was flushed, and his eyes were 
bloodshot, and his hands trembled, and his manner 
was excited and uncertain. Still he thanked the 
company in the name of the young ladies with a 
certain amount of good taste; though saying in 
an undertone to his next door neighbour as he. 
sat down, who chanced to be Mr. Luke Hind- 
march, “ that he was deuced glad that was over.” 

Men’s tongues get loose at these times, and their. 
ordinary prudence disappears. ‘ When wine’s in, 
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wit’s out,” and among others our friend Mr. Hind- 
march became this morning an exemplification of 
_the old adage. 

First he began to be very joyous and jovial ; 
then very sympathetic and confiding. Told Cap- 
tain Hugh Clayton, just because he happened to be 
sitting next him, “how he hoped one day to be a 
bridegroom too. Not like that old fellow, though 
—at least, I mean,” said he, remembering dimly 
through the fumes of the champagne that he was 
addressing the bride’s cousin; “not—I mean— 
such a difference—more _ suitability—more—ah, 
affection. That’s the ticket for me.” 

“ Indeed, sir,’ answered Captain Clayton, who 
also had been drinking hard; but who, though 
slightly excited, was for him still sober, and was 
highly amused at the amorous young merchant’s 
confessions. ‘Indeed, sir; and who may the fair 
lady be ?” , 

“ That’s telling, Captain ; that’s telling,” laughed 
Hindmarch, with drunken knowingness. “ That’s 
telling. But I wouldn’t mind showing you her 
sweet little face. It’s here, sir; it’s here,” said he, 
clapping his hand somewhere on the front of his 
white waistcoat. “ Here, till I hope her dear head 
will be here; here, where — where — which 
throbs with tenderness at her recollection. Here, 
where——” 
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“‘ Nonsense, my good fellow, nonsense,” said 

‘Captain Clayton, impatiently—for some of the 
other men were beginning to look round at Mr. 
Hindmarch, the ladies having by this time retired. 
‘ But if her portrait is worth looking at, hand it 
‘out ; but don’t go into any rhapsodies.” 
' ©Tt is worth looking at, sir,’ answered Mr. 
Hindmarch, pompously. “ It is—I am not ashamed 
of it,”’ and he drew out from his pocket the pho- 
tograph of Amy, which Dolly Manners had given 
him, enclosed in a violet velvet case, and handed it 
to Captain Clayton. 

With a careless and supercilious smile, Clayton 
received and opened it. But as his eyes fell on the 
familiar face, he started violently, changed colour, 
and, grasping Huindmarch’s wrist, cried out, 
** Where did you get it? Where did you get this, 
sir ?” 

“ Really, Captain—really, I do not understand 
you,” answered the little man, fidgeting his wrist to 
free it from Captain Clayton’s grasp. | 

“ Where did you get this?” reiterated Clayton, 
in a loud voice. “ Answer me at once, or I shall 
have your life.”’ | 

“< Reatly, really—-I—I_ appeal to the other gen- 
tlemen present,” gasped poor Hindmarch, rising. 
“I—I am utterly at a loss o 

“What is it, Clayton ?” said Colonel Bouverie, 
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and some of the other men, rising also. ‘“ What 1s 
the matter ?”’ 

“ You shall answer,’’ said Clayton, fiercely ; now 
so excited as almost to be unconscious of those 
around him. “ You shall tell me. Where did you 
get it? Has she been trifling with your love, as 
she trifled with mine? Tell me where she is; or, 
by the God above us, I will drive a knife into your 
throat.” And, suiting his actions to his words, he 
lifted one from the table and held it threateningly 
towards Hindmarch. 

* Mercy! mercy!” shrieked Hindmarch, strug- 
gling in his grasp. “Gentlemen, gentlemen, am I 
to be murdered by a madman! Gentlemen— 
Mounsey—interfere, or he will kill me. Oh! 
oh !”” 

“ Let him go, Clayton,” said Colonel Bouverie, 
pulling Captain Clayton back. “ What’s the row 
about? If it’s some woman, this is no place to 
settle it. Let Mr. Hindmarch go.” 

“Not till he has told me where she is,” an- 
swered Clayton, shaking off -the Colonel’s hand. 
“ Not till he has told me what I ask. Where did 
you get this photograph? Where is the woman 
who gave it to you ?” 

“ Can’t you answer him?” said Colonel Bou- 
verie. 

“My dear Hugh—my dear Hindmarch—con- 
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‘sider the ladies,” said Mr. Mounsey, approaching 
them, but still keeping at a prudent distance from 
the combatants. - 

“ T’ll consider no one,” shouted Clayton. ‘ Look, 
gentlemen, this man is carrying about the portrait 
of my wife—bvasting she is engaged to him. If 
any one doubts my word, let them compare the 
two.’ And he tore off the locket he wore, which 
he had once shown “to Laura, and which contained 
Amy’s portrait. s ; 

Colonel Bouverie compared the two, and then 
said quietly— 

“ Mr. Hindmarch, Captain Clayton is right. He 
has a right to ask you’ where you procured the 
portrait of this lady.” 

“ I—I only met her once,” said Luke, by this 
time almost sober. “ She is a young lady I met at 
the Rev. Arthur Manners, at Narbrough. Her 
name is Miss Williams. Captain Clayton must 
‘be mistaken. It must be some extraordinary like- 
ness.” 

“It is no mistake, or no likeness,” said Captain 
Clayton, bitterly. ‘This portrait,’ and he ex- 
amined it again, “is no other than that of Amy 
Clayton, my wife. They were taken in London 
immediately after our marriage. Look, gentlemen, 
there is the man’s name and address in Regent 
Street on both. You know that she left me,’ 
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he continued, “and under the assumed name 
of Miss Williams she must have met this 
gentleman.” 

“I apologize, Captain Clayton. I truly apolo- 
gize,’ said Luke Hindmarch. “I am sure I had 
no idea.” 

“Why, Hugh,” cried Mr. Mounsey, breathlessly, 
who by this time had got hold of the disputed pho- 
tograph; “why, Hugh—this is—I declare this 
is Miss Williams who was our governess—our 
governess who left so suddenly.” 

“What !” said Clayton, “ what———” and his face 
blanched painfully, “ the girl Louisa said left with 
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some man—the girl 

“The girl who left with George Manners,” an- 
swered Mr. Mounsey, full of his information ; and 
then seeing the fury written in Clayton’s face, he 
added, “but it was only to see a sick little 
child, Hugh, one of her old pupils; a little 
daughter of the Rev. Arthur Manners, who the 
dispute about the title is. There was no harm 
in it.” 

‘“ Harm enough for me,” said Clayton; but 
controlling himself the next minute, he asked, 
‘ Where does Mr. Manners live? Where is his 
living ?” 

« At Narbrough in Northumberland. You get 
out at the Narbrough station,” said Mr. Hind- 
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straighter into his coat; “ and I must say I think 
it was an uncommonly shabby trick of the Vicar to. 
impose a married woman on a young man as a 
young lady.” | 

“He, too, probably was deceived,” said Colonel. 
Bouverie. “ Well, gentlemen, I think you can 
afford to shake hands now. Neither that I can see 
in this dispute has been to blame.” 

“J am sure I am very happy to do so,” said 
Luke, holding out his hand, and Captain Clayton 
put his into it indifferently, with a strange, far-off 
look in his eyes. His interest in Mr. Hindmarch 
was gone, and he never Jooked at the man who a 
few moments before he had regarded with such 
jealous fury. 

“Has any one a railway guide?” he said, the 
next minute; and on some one handing one 
to him, he instantly became absorbed in its con- 
tents; and Mr. Mounsey taking advantage of 
his pre-occupation, ran hastily from the room,. 
and up to the bedroom, where the bride and. 
her sister were exchanging a few parting words. 
alone. 

“ Mamma, mamma,” said Mr. Mounsey, in an 
excited whisper. “ Mamma, Laura! What do 
you think? What do you think has happened ? 
That girl—that Miss Williams, who ran away 
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‘with George Manners, was Hugh Clayton’s 
wife !” 

“ What?” cried Mrs. Mounsey,sharply. “ What?” 

“The girl—the girl, Miss Williams, your late 
governess, was no other than your cousin’s lost 
wife.” 

“How did he discover it?” said the bride. 
‘“ Who on earth has betrayed to him this secret ?” 

“Did you know it, Laura,” asked Mrs. Mounsey, 
furiously. ‘ You, and never told me?” 

“ 1t was George Manners’s secret,” said Laura. 
‘“‘T had no option; but this is no time to quarrel. 
What is Hugh doing now, Mr. Mounsey? And 
who told him this unhappy story ?” 

Then Mr. Mounsey related the scene which had 
just taken place in the dining-room, and ro 
sooner had Laura heard it than she decided how 
to act. 

“There is not a moment to be lost,’ she 
‘said. ‘“‘ Will you bring me a desk, Mr. Mounsey, 
and for God’s sake let George Manners have 
the note at once that I am going to write to 
Aim ?” 

“Will it do any good?” asked Mr. Mounsey, 
hesitatingly. 

“ It may save that woman’s life,” answered Laura, 
eagerly. ‘ Will you promise to send it ?” 

“ Of course,” said Mr. Mounsey, “if you wish 
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it I will send it instantly; I will send it to his 
office, he will be sure to be there.” 

Then Laura sat down and wrote her letter, and 
in a few moments handed it to her brother-in- 
law, who hastily left the room to fulfil her com- 
mission. 

“ Forgive me, Louisa,” said the bride, turning to 
her indignant sister, who had been struggling for 
the last few minutes with her real anger and her 
new respect for the rich man’s wife; ‘“ but I could 
not tell you. I made a sacred promise to George 
Manners not to do so.” 

“ But your own, sister,” said Mrs. Mounsey, 
almost unable to suppress her feelings. ‘“ And 
what had George Manners, I should like to know, 
to do with her.” 

‘* Hush, Louisa,” said Laura, stooping down and 
kissing her sister. “See,” she whispered, “ here is 
Mr. Peel at the door; do not let him think we are 
quarrelling on my wedding day. I will write to 
explain all this to you,” she added; and at the 
sight of the bridegroom Mrs. Mounsey made an 
effort to recover her composure. 

“T have sent James with the note, he is the 
most sober among them,” said Mr. Mounsey, in 
Laura’s ear, as she took her seat in her new 
travelling-carriage by her husband’s side. ‘“ But 
I wish we may have done right, Laura. Hugh 
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has gone to the station already, they tell me; I 
wish, I am sure, no mischief may come of this.” 

Laura made no answer, but her face looked very 
pale and anxious as she bowed her last adieu amid 
the cheers of her sister’s assembled guests. 








CHAPTER XV. 


TOO LATE. 


ia AMES, the servant Mr. Mounsey had entrusted 
S23) Laura’s note to, was, as his master had said, 
tolerably sober when he received the order to go at. 
once to Mr. Manners’s office, and leave the letter 
Mr. Mounsey placed in his hand. 

He was sober, but he was elevated ; and meeting 
on his way down the street an old companion, they 





began talking of the rich marriage which “ the 
mistress’s sister” had just made, and on the strength 
of it, and of various half-glasses of champagne 
which he had already consumed, and also of sundry 
half-crowns which, during the morning, had been 
slipped into his hands, James proposed to adjourn 
to a neighbouring public-house, and offered to treat 
his friend and himself to a glass of whisky. 

They did not stay long, for James had not quite 
forgotten his commission; but they stayed long 
enough to miss George Manners, who had left his 
office, and gone for a long walk imto the country 
before James and his note arrived there. The 
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clerks, however, directed him to George’s lodgings, 
which were the same as he had formerly occupied, 
and thither they now directed their steps ; leaving 
George’s note at Mrs. Clarke’s house, just as the 
town clocks were striking five. 

The two men had scarcely left Mrs. Clarke’s 
door, when Luke Hindmarch, pale, excited, and 
covered with perspiration, for he was hardly sober 
yet, rushed up to it, and eagerly demanded to see 
Mr. Manners. 

‘‘ He’s not come in yet, Mr. Hindmarch,” said 
the deaf old woman, when at last he made her 
understand who he wanted. ‘But he wont be 
long, so ye best come in a bit. Them two men 
have left this note for him,” continued the land- 
lady ; and Hindmarch, wiping his pale face, glanced 
at the address, and guessed who had sent it, and what. 
it was about. 3 

He kad not long to wait. Just about ten 
minutes after his arrival he saw George’s head pass 
the window, and darted out of the room to receive 
him at the door, as George was opening it with his 
latch-key. 

“ Manners,” said he, excitedly, “come in. I’m 
waiting for you. I’ve been all over the town seek- 
ing you; such a thing has happened.” 

“ What is it?” said George; and his mind 
naturally reverted to their business. 
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“That man, Captain Clayton,” began Luke Hind- 
march ; but George’s quick’ eyes had by this time 
seen Laura’s note lying on the table, and he hastily 
put out his hand and took it. 

“ That will tell you, I believe, better than I can,” 
went on Hindmarch, for he was beginning to feel 
the awkwardness of the communication he had to 
make; so George opened his letter, and read— 


“My pear Mr. Manners,—My cousin, Hugh 
Clayton, has just unfortunately discovered, through 
some unintentional speeches of Mr. Hindmarch’s, 
the identity of Miss Williams with his lost wife, 
and has left here with the avowed intention of pro- 
ceeding at once to your father’s house. There is a 
train leaves for the North, Mr. Mounsey tells me, 
at a quarter after five o’clock, and there is none 
before. I think she would be safer with some one 
to protect her, for I fear Hugh. Trusting this will 
reach you in time, 

‘‘ T remain, your friend, 


se Oia see 


‘Oh! my God,” exclaimed George ; and as he 
read on, though he was a strong man, his face grew 
absolutely white, and cold drops of dew gathered on 
his forehead. 

“ Does it tell you?” asked Hindmarch, eagerly 
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looking at the letter. ‘ Does it tell you that Miss 
Williams is Captain Clayton’s wife, and that he has. 
rushed off to the station like a madman? And I 
believe if ever a man was mad, he is.”’ 

“Tt tells me,” answered George, in a low voice ; 
and then, with a trembling hand, he pulled out his. 
watch. 

_ “Tt wants four minutes to the time,” he said ; 

and without another word he seized his hat and ran 
out of the room, out of the door, down the street, 
down the next, followed by the breathless Hind- 
march; then hailing the first cab he met, he shouted— 

A sovereign if you catch the train North!” 
holding out his watch as he sprang in. “ You have 
three minutes, my man—drive for your life!” and 
the cabman, taking him at his word, flogged his. 
horse, and swore and tore along the streets, followed 
by two indignant policemen, who considered the. 
public safety endangered, and by the panting and 
almost exhausted Luke Hindmarch. - 

At last they reached the station, and George, 
flinging the sovereign on the flags, leapt out and 
rushed into it, just as the train for the North 
was slowly puffing away from the opposite. 
platform. | 

“Stop the train! stop the train!’ he shouted, 
dashing violently against the locked rails, which are 
closed as soon as the train starts. “ Stop the train, 
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and [ll give you a hundred pounds!—stop the 
train, and I’ll give you om 

“My good sir,” said the station-master, from the 
other side of the railings, who was ‘standing there 
at his duty seeing the train start, “are you mad 2” 

“TI will give you anything you ask—anything !— if 
you will let me have an engine, and follow it,” 
cried George, excitedly, his eyes fixed on the fast- 
disappearing carriages. 





“‘ And lose my place ?” replied the station-master, 
coolly. ‘We couldn’t do it, sir, now, without 
especial leave from the manager—no, not to save 
the State.” 

“ Where is the manager ?” asked George, eagerly. 

“In Scotland at present,” said the station- 
master, with a smile. “No, sir; there’ve been 
several accidents lately with specials, and we’re 
altering our line too at the Pocklington Station, 
and without particular orders from the chief ma- 
nager we could not do it. But,” he continued, 
drawing out his watch, “it is seventeen minutes 
past five now, and the next train for the North 
starts at 7.30, and it’s a fast train; so you wont 
be more than an hour and a half late for any 
appointment you may have made.” 

‘Very well,” said George, and turned away. He 
was not a man to make any exhibition of his feel- 
ings in public, but even the station-master noticed 
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the grey look of despair which had crept over his 
face. 

“YT fear the gentleman has met with some 
trouble,” he said to one of the officials standing 
near. “ Ah, it’s a foolish trick that people have of 
losing trains.” | 

As George was moving slowly away, Mr. Hind- 
march, breathless and excited, ran into the station, 
and seeing him, at once came up. 

“You have lost the train, then?’ he panted. 
“It’s a bad job; but don’t look so down, old fellow ; 
there’s another in a couple of hours or su, and not 
much harm can happen before then. Come into the 
refreshment-room, and have a glass of sherry and 
some dinner before you start.” 

Without a word, George followed him, and sat 
wearily down in one of the refreshment-room chairs, 
while Mr. Hindmarch bustled about, and in a minute 
or two came back with a glass of sherry in his 
hand. 

“Take a reviver,” he said, jocularly, by way of 
enlivening George ; and Manners held out a trem- 
bling hand, and eagerly drank the wine he offered. 

‘Have another?” said Luke, kindly. Even 
he was touched and shocked by George’s ap- 
pearance. 

“Yes,” said George, with a kind of groan; and 
then he sat silent, while Hindmarch proceeded to 
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tell the story of the photograph, and was profuse in 
his apologies and regret. 

‘But why did you keep it so close, Manners ?” 
he said. “ Why did you let a fellow nearly go 
and make a fool of himself, as I was going to do. 
Upon my honour—I must say it was too bad.” 

“It was a secret,” said George. “ Hush, Hind- 
march, hush, I cannot bear to talk. I do not blame 
you—though God knows what you may have 
done.” 

- ‘I couldn’t be to blame,” began Hindmarch, but 
George stopped him with a gesture. 

~ © Don’t talk of it,” he said. “ It may seem un- 
kind—but, Hindmarch, I would rather be alone.” 

“ But hadn’t I better go down to Narbrough 
with you,” suggested Mr. Hindmarch, who really felt 
uneasy about his partner. | 

“ What good would that do?” said George, 
sharply. ‘“ No—you mean kindly I know, but there 
_ are some things a man can bear best by himself ;” 
and after this Hindmarch felt constrained to leave 
him. 

Then George sat quite silent and still, facing the 
clock on the wall, and bearing as best he could the 
intolerable anxiety he felt. Click, click, click, 
went on time’s index. Throb, throb, throb, his 
fast-beating heart. A dull, cold pain crept into 
his side. A sort of vision seemed to pass before 
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him—a vision too dreadful to realize or endure. So 
strongly did his imagination become excited, that 
he seemed almost to follow the unhappy Clayton on 
his miserable journey. He saw him get out on the- 
lonely platform at Narbrough—he followed him 
down the familiar road—he saw the lights in the 
windows at home, and the wretched man outside, 
prowling in the darkness. 

“Oh! my God—my God!” said George aloud, 
starting up. He could bear it no more, and he 
went out of the refreshment-room and wandered: 
restlessly up and down the street before the station 
for more than an hour, counting the lamps with a 
sort of dull effort to divert his mind, and watching 
the people passing to and fro from the trains— 
watching and walking, like a man in a dream. 

At last the time came, and he took his ticket, 
and after what seemed to him an interminable 
delay the train started, and the very movement 
seemed at first a sort of relief to him. It was a. 
fast train, and as they went driving on through the 
cool night air, George began to hope that he might 
yet be in time, and that perhaps some delay, or: 
mistake about the locality, might have prevented 
Captain Clayton reaching Narbrough before him. 
But to this phase of mind quickly succeeded 
another—‘ What might be happening even then—. 
what might be happening even then;” and he 
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covered his face with his hand and groaned aloud, 
as his heart answered the unspoken dread. 

It was a terrible journey. Hope and fear—hope 
and fear, through nearly two long weary hours ;. 
but at last it ended, and George sprang out of the 
carriage, and quickly giving his ticket to the porter 
passed through the station, and hurried out upon 
the road. 

He did all this so hastily that he never noticed 
the curious eyes which instantly on his appearance. 
were fixed upon him, or the sort of excitement with 

which the officials and the few people standing 
about evidently regarded his arrival. 

He heard one man say, “ Why, it’s Mr. George— 
eh! I wonder if he’s heard?” But without turning 
his head George passed on his way, and the next 
minute was running with desperate haste and sicken- 
ing dread towards his home. | 

As he turned down the lane which leads to the 
Vicarage from the highway he met a mounted 
policeman, and two men who were eagerly talking 
together, and who also turned round and looked 
curiously after him; and as he approached the 
familiar gate, which was standing wide open, he 
became instantly aware that something extraordi- 
nary must have happened. 

Groups of men were loitering about the garden, 
or standing near the open house-door. Two. 
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policemen were in the passage, and the place seemed 
full of strange voices and strange men. 

Without a word or a question George pushed his 
way past them all, and walked into the house. He 
could not have spoken then if his life had depended 
on a single sentence, for his tongue seemed to 
cleave to the roof of his mouth, and his knees were 
sinking beneath him. 

The dining-room door was open, and the room 
was half-full of people, who, with exclamations of 
pity or horror, were mostly looking at one object 
which was lying on a couch at the end of the room. 

“Eh! Mr. George, have you got back?” said 
one of the women present. “This is a bad job. 
Poor gentleman, they are just going to straighten 
him,” 

Then George walked slowly up, and stood looking 
like the rest. A dead man was lying on the couch 
—a dead man with a ghastly wound in his throat, 
from which the blood was still pouring down upon 
the floor. A dead man, with a livid, distorted face, 
half-open, dull, still eyes, and fallen jaw—a face 
which looked as if he had died in agony, and as if 
this ‘soul had gone forth amid some awful struggle 
of hate and dread. 

“ Ye’d best tie up his jaw, te enny, at once,” said 
Dr. Rythyen’s young Scotch nephew and apprentice, 
who was bending over the body, addressing a woman 
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who stood near; “ he’s getting cold, and it’s easier. . 
to do now;” and then seeing George he came 
towards him, and offered a blood-stained hand, for 
he had just been probing the wound. 

“This is a bad business, Mr. George,” he said. 
“ Do you know the unfortunate gentleman ?” 

“ Yes,” answered George, slowly and painfully ; 
and he went nearer. Yes, he knew the unfortunate 
gentleman, whose life’s sad history lay ended here. 
He knew Captain Hugh Clayton, whose wife he 
had loved and left; knew the man he had hated, 
and dreaded, and wished dead, and he shuddered as 
he stood there, and remembered all these feelings 
now. 

“ How did it happen ?” he said, in a low, solemn 
tone, to the young doctor. 

“He must have put the pistol to his throat,” 
answered the young man, professionally. ‘See 
here, the wound is right through the main artery. 
Yes, he must have put the pistol to his throat 
directly after he shot the young lady.” 

“What !”’ said George, in the quick, sharp voice 
of pain. ‘“‘ What!” and he staggered back, and 
grasped the couch on which the dead man lay. 

“ Did you not know?” asked the young Scotch- 
man, in surprise. “They say he was her husband, 
or something, and Sa 

‘The doctor says she may come round, Mr. 
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George,” said a kindly voice in his ear the next 
minute. ‘Come away from that hornd sght— 
come to the mistress. She’s in the study with the 
Vicar, for the children have all gone away with 
their old nurse for the night; but I saw you come 
in, so I came to tell you, for I thought you would 
be sore upset.” 

Mechanically George looked at the person who 
thus addressed him, and remembered the pleasant, 
honest face of Jane the housemaid ; while the girl 
laid her hand on his arm, and continued to urge 
him to come with her. 

“Come, Mr. George,” she said, “you look so 
bad. But the dcector has set her arm, you know, 
and we'll be having her up in no time, perhaps. 
It’s well that horrid man’s dead, I’m sure,” she 
added ; “fancy him coming and shooting her lke 
that—pbut men are sich creatures. But come now,” 
and she led George like some blind man from the 
room. 

“ They’re in here,” said Jane, opening the study- 
door. ‘The doctor wont have any one upstairs 
with Miss Williams but hisself and cook. He says 
everything depend on her being kept quiet. Here’s 
Mr. George, mam,” she continued, half-pushing 
George into the room; and the next moment he 
was in his fond stepmother’s arms. 

“ Why, George, my boy ! ” said the Vicar, jump- 
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ing up from the table, where he had been sitting 
consoling himself with a strong glass of his favourite 
beverage. ‘Glad to see you, my dear fellow, 
though you find us in sad trouble. You'll have 
heard. * but with a gesture Mrs. Manners 
stopped her husband, and drew George’s faltering 
feet towards a seat by the fire. 

“Sit down here, my dear,” she said; “don’t 
shake like that— it’s awful, isn’t it? But we hope 
the best fordear Amy. Drink this,” she continued, 
catching up her husband’s glass from the table, and 
holding it to George’s trembling lips. 

“ Where is the wound ?” he asked, almost in a 
whisper. 

“In the shoulder the worst. But drink some 
more, dear, and don’t be so downhearted. The 
doctor says he thinks she'll get over it—and now 
let me pull off your muddy boots ;” and as she did 
so George’s head sank on her shoulder, and she 
heard the poor fellow murmur a prayer. 

“Yes, my darling, yes,’ said Mrs. Manners, 
kissing his cheeks. “ He has spared her, and He 
will spare her, I hope, to us all, for many a long 
and happy day to come.” 

In a few mements George’s mind recovered 
from the shock it had received, and he heard with a 
kind of composure the details of the tragedy which 
had ended so fatally. 
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“Tt is a most disagreeable business,” said the 
Vicar, looking round for his glass, “most disagree- 
able; what with this, and the absurd claims of 
that wretched creature, Peggy Richardson, one 
has nothing but annoyances.” 

“ And Adelaide,’ asked George, “ where is she ?” 

“ Luckily, Lady Lilbourne came yesterday and 
took her away,” answered Mrs. Manners. ‘* She 
has been very ill, George, you know—very 7 
since——”’ 

“Hugh’s death,” said George; “ poor, poor 
Adelaide.” 

“ Well, she’ll get to her old home soon,” said the 
Vicar, more cheerfully. ‘ You'll all get. I’m not 
going to be put off my just rights a month longer, 
that’s what I can tell them. I'll ‘ 

But here the Vicar was interrupted. One of 
the policemen rapped at the door, and wished to 
know “if it would not be better to telegraph to 
some of the unfortunate gentleman’s relations to 
be present at the inquest, which had to be held to- 
morrow.” 

“ It would be more satisfactory,” the policeman 
concluded with, and the Vicar called to his son to 
ask him if he knew where any of them were to be 
found. 

Then George remembered Mr. Mounsey, and 
dictated a message for the policeman to telegraph ; 
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and the Vicar left the room with the man to see 
after some further arrangements, and George was 
thus alone with his mother. 

‘Let me see her, mother,” he said in a low 
tone, after a moment’s silence ; “ 1 know by myself 
ait will do her no harm.” 

“ But dear, the doctor ge 

“ Ask Ruthyen to come and speak to me,” sald 
George, and Mrs. Manners pressed her son’s hand, 
and with noiseless steps stole to the sick-room door. 

In a minute or two Dr. Ruthyen entered the 
study, and silently and kindly held out, his large, 
strong hand to the young man. 

“So this was your secret, Mr. George ?” he said, 
presently. ‘“ Well, you acted like an honest gentle- 
man, as far as I can hear; and with God’s help I 
hope the poor young lady’s life may be spared.” 

‘“‘Ts she very 111?” said George. 

‘She has two severe wounds,” answered the 
doctor, “ one in the arm, and another—the worst— 
in the shoulder. But I dare not extract the ball 
to-night ; she’s too prostrate for that. All we can 
do is to keep her perfectly quiet; and I’ve tele- 
graphed for Dr. Mackenzie of Edinburgh, and he’ll 
be here in the morning. But if she has anything 
preying on her mind——” 

“‘ She would be happier if I could see her for a 
moment, I think,” said George, turning away his 
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head ; and the doctor, after glancing at him keenly, 
said— 

“ Well, come along then, Mr. George. We want. 
everything that can keep her up. I will depend 
on your discretion ;” and so George followed him 
to Amy’s door, which the doctor closed after him 
as he went in. 

“‘ T will tell her you’re here,” he whispered, as 
he opened it. ‘ We must have no more sudden 
shocks ;” and as George stood a minute or two out- 
side, while the doctor was preparing her to receive. 
him, he heard her moaning as if in deadly pain, 
and caught a glimpse of a white, drawn face 
lying on the pillow as the doctor entered the 
room. 

At last Dr. Ruthyen came back. 

“Come in, Mr. George,” he said, in a loud, 
cheerful voice, ‘‘ and speak to your old friend, my 
patient, here ; but mind, I’ll only allow you five 
minutes,’ he continued, taking out his watch. 
“‘ You've just to ask her how she is, and nothing 
more—and in the meantime I think we may as 
well go out ;” and he nodded to Mrs. Manners and 
the cook as he spoke, who followed him from the 
room. 

Then George walked in and went up to the side 
of the bed, and the pale, drawn face smiled faintly 
as he approached. 
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‘You have come back,” she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Yes, my dear, to go away no more,” he an- 
swered, and he bent down and kissed her face 3; and 
even amid her pain a flush rose on her cheeks at 
his touch. 

“You know I am going to die, George?” she 
said, faintly ; ‘‘ you know I am going to die ?” 

“No, no,” said George, “you are going to live 
for me—you are going to live to make me happy 
now ;” and he knelt down and kissed her bandaged 
shoulder. “ You will bear it for my sake, Amy ?” 
he whispered, fondly ; “ you will try to get well for 
me ?” . 

« And—and—Hugh?” she asked, with a shudder. 

“ He is gone,” answered George, in a low, steady 
voice ; “he died by his own hand, Amy; but do 
not blame yourself—do not look so terrified. He 
was mad, and sooner or later was sure to have de- 
stroyed himself.” 

“Oh! if I could only believe that,” she moaned ; 
“ only believe that G 

“Then you may, my dear, you may. He is 





gone, and there is nothing to part us now.” 
Here the doctor began coughing and rattling the 
handle of the door outside. | 
“Time’s up, Mr. George,” he said, putting in 
his head after these preliminary announcements of 
) 18—2 
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his return. ‘“Can’t allow a moment longer. I am 
just going to give my patient a sleeping draught, 
and after that a mouse must not stir in the house.”’ 

“Very well,” said George. “Good night, dear 
Amy. Try to sleep,” and with a smile he left her. 

“You are a famous physician,” said Doctor 
Ruthyen, with a kindly nod, when an hour after- 
wards he came down to the study to have his 
supper and a glass of whisky-toddy, for he was 
going to stay all night at the Vicarage. “A 
famous physician, Mr. George. The young lady’s 
pulse has gone up amazingly since you felt it ;” 
and he laughed aloud at his little joke. But 
George only laughed very feebly in reply. He 
could not forget the dead man who lay so near— 
the dead man who had died by his own hand, and 
to whom, though unconsciously, he had done such 
cruel wrong. 








CHAPTER XVI. 


“ And moody madness laughing wild 
Amid severest woe.” 


fae) HE inquest on the body of Captain Hugh 
LG Clayton, late of H.M. 8rd Regt., was 
held at Narbrough the day after his death; and. 
the Vicar then gave the following evidence— 





He was sitting, he stated, on the previous 
evening, in the dining-room of the Vicarage, alone 
with the young lady—who was called, im his house- 
hold, Miss Williams; but who, he was aware, was 
in reality the wife of Captain Clayton—when the 
front door-bell rang, and presently a servant came 
and informed them that a gentleman outside 
wished to speak to Miss Williams. She at once 
became exceedingly agitated on hearing this, and 
on seeing that she was so the Vicar proposed to go 
and inquire who it was; he himself believing it to 
be some joke of his son’s sending in such a message, 
as he had been abroad, but had returned to Eng- 
land they knew a few days before. 
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On going to the front entrance, however, he found 
a total stranger, who in a loud and excited voice im- 
mediately demanded to see the lady who lived there, 
and who bore the name of Miss Williams, but whom 
he now claimed as his wife. The Vicar further 
stated that he endeavoured to pacify Captain 
Clayton, and succeeded so far that he became 
calmer in manner, and asked at all events to be 
allowed to see the lady. To this the Vicar saw no 
reasonable objection; but he turned back to the 
dining-room to ask Miss Williams’s permission 
before he consented to the interview. He found 
Miss Williams standing pale and terror-stricken, 
for she had probably overheard his conversation 
with Captain Clayton, as he had left the room-door 
slightly ajar when he went out, and she at once 
appealed to him to protect her, grasping his band 
and trembling violently. The next moment she 
gave a loud cry, and on the Vicar turning round 
he saw Captain Clayton standing in the doorway ; 
he having followed the Vicar to the room, which he 
now entered, closing the door behind him. 

Mr. Manners then detailed a terrible scene which 
took place between the unhappy husband and wife— 
Captain Clayton demanding her to return to him, 
and Mrs. Clayton positively declining to do so. 

“T then,” went on the Vicar, “proposed that 
Captain Clayton should retire with me to the study, 
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and there talk quietly over this miserable affair with 
me alone. I did this in the hope that some 
arrangement might be made, and also because I saw 
the extreme agitation and terror of the unfortunate 
young lady. Captain Clayton made no answer to 
this proposal, but after a few moments’ silence said, 
in a changed and hollow voice— 

“Amy, have you no feeling for me—none— 
none for the miserable years I have spent—none for 
your husband ?’ | 

“To this appeal Mrs, Clayton, who was weeping 
bitterly, answered, holding out her hand— 

“ ¢ Hugh, I will not deceive you. I never loved 
you; but would to God I had died peters you and 
I ever met.’ 

“¢You never loved me,’ repeated Captain 
‘Clayton. 

“ I was affected,” continued the Vicar, “ by the 
utter despair of his voice and manner as he said 
this, and turned away my head, walking toyeras 
the window. 

“ ¢ You never loved me,’ I heard him mutter a 
third time, ‘ you never loved me.’ 

“Mrs. Clayton made no answer to this, and a 
moment later Captain Clayton cried out, in a wild, 
‘strange voice, ‘then you shall live to love no other 
‘man |’ 

‘‘ Alarmed at these words, I turned hastily round, 
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and as I did so, heard two rapid reports from a 
revolver, which he must have had concealed on his 
person, while with a terrible shriek Mrs. Clayton 
fell to the floor; and the next instant, before I 
could reach the lady, or endeavour to wrest it from 
his grasp, the unfortunate man had fired at his own 
throat. 

“He did not live many minutes after this, and 
tried vainly to speak; but the blood flowing into 
his mouth prevented him, and after a few convulsive. 
struggles he died. 

“This is all I know of the matter,” concluded 
the Vicar, “excepting, as I stated before, I was 
aware that the young lady who lived in my house 
under the name of Miss Williams was in reality 
Captain Clayton’s wife, and that she had left him, 
while residing in India, in consequence of the most. 
cruel ill-treatment, and kept her name and residence 
a secret for fear of her life; which fear, as we have 
seen, was only too well grounded.” 

The next evidence taken was that.of Captain 
Clayton’s soldier-servant. This man deposed that his 
late master had suffered from two attacks of delirium 
tremens—one while living in India, and the other 
while lately in Scotland; and that since the last 
attack he considered his master’s intellect decidedly 
impaired ; and he also spoke of the extreme violence 
aud irritability of his temper. 
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This man’s evidence was confirmed by Mr. Moun- 
sey, who had arrived at Narbrough in time for the 
inquest, and was much shocked and shaken, for he 
had just seen Hugh Clayton’s disfigured corpse. 
He stated that he had noticed a great change lately 
in his unfortunate relation, and that his wife, who. 
was the late Captain Clayton’s cousin, had fre- 
quently declared that his mind was affected. 

This, and the medical evidence, was considered 
conclusive. The jury returned a verdict of tempo- 
rary insanity ; and after he had partaken of some 
luncheon, and a considerable amount of brandy to 
support himself, Mr. Mounsey saw about the neces-. 
sary arrangements for removing the unhappy man’s 
remains. 

A relief seemed to fallon the household after 
they were gone—a relief which we experience 
even when we have hidden from our sight the 
earthly tenement of some timely-parted soul. There 
is something awful to each of us, is there not, in 
the knowledge that a form, still cold and harm- 
less, lies in some locked chamber beneath our roof ? 
If we are mourners of the dead, this strange feel- 
ing is not so strong. Then we are thinking and 
grieving over what we have lost. Could we have 
done any better? Could we have been kinder ? 
Ah, me—ah, me—which of us do not cry out mea. 
culpa in those first sad hours ? 
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But the dead to whom in life we have been in- 
different—the dead who have been nothing to us— 
do we care for their silent presence? “It’s like a 
shadow over the house,”’ people say ; so we are glad 
to hurry them out, and hasten over with decent re- 
spect their parting obsequies. 

The Vicar felt this naturally as regards Captain 
Clayton’s body, and Mrs. Manners also; and even 
George breathed a sigh of relief as the hearse con- 
taining it was driven slowly away from the house 
towards the station, from whence it had to be for- 
warded to its final rest in the family vault in Lan- 
cashire. 

But grave anxiety and much pain was left 
behind. The doctor from Edinburgh who extracted 
the ball from Amy’s shoulder during the very time 
the inquest was being held on her iate husband 
downstairs, did not take such a favourabie view of 
the case as Dr. Ruthyen, and thought the patient’s 
constitution was almost too delicate to survive the 
shock. George heard this, and it took all his faith 
and patience to endure the terrible anxiety of the 
next few days. Amy wandered at times, and would 
piteously entreat them not to leave her, and would 
shriek and cry out as if trying to escape from some 
imaginary pursuer; and George passed many a 
silent hour by the bedside of the unconscious woman, 
who seemed even in her most violent paroxysms of 
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pain and fever to recognise a sort of protection in 
his presence. 

‘Auother anxious watcher, too, scarcely left her 
side. Mrs. Manners, after George’s arrival, had at 
once recovered from the shock which the terrible 
scene in the dining-room at first had given her; 
and day after day, and night after night, she was 
- to be found at her post by the invalid’s bed. 

If George had not loved his good stepmother 
before, he would surely have learnt to do so now, 
and indeed the simple way in which she accounted 
for her devotion once nearly unmanned him. 

‘“¢ Why, dear, I look on her as my stepdaughter 
now,” she said, putting her hand into her son’s, 
“and am nursing her for you ;” and by-and-by 
all her care and attention met with its reward, for 
Amy began slowly but certainly to recover. 

But it was with a solemn, as well as witha 
thankful, feeling in his heart, that George Manners 
went out for the first time after his return, having 
‘been told that morning by Dr. Ruthyen that the 
worst was now over, and that with ordinary care 
‘and peace of mind Amy, in all human probability, 
would get well. 

He went down to the sands, and stood watching 
the waves, full of his great joy. He remembered 
then the grey morning when he had stood there 
before and cried out vainly against the fate which 
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separated him from his love. What struggles and 
emotions had then filled his breast! But now he 
was near his heart’s desire, and life was no longer 
a dull, cold effort to do right. 

“ T will watch over her, and love her to my life’s. 
end,” he thought; “ but—but ” and George 
turned away with a sigh. Amid all his thankful- 
ness and joy, an awful shadow yet came before him, 
and the miserable life and death of Hugh Clayton 
haunted him even then. 

“But, thank God, not knowingly did I wrong 
him,” he said half-aloud—* not knowingly ;” and 
he stood and looked at the bright, blue sky. 
Perhaps he was thanking God also for having: 
given him strength to resist a great temptation. 

But presently he remembered the purpose with 
which he had set out, and turning from the sea he 





pursued his way along the sands towards the. 
village. He was going to see Peggy Richardson, 
and shrank with some natural feeling from this. 
painful interview. 

When he reached the cottage he found the door- 
barred and bolted, and had even some difficulty in 
obtaining admission. Presently, however, a strong, 
decent-looking woman opened the door, and seeing 
George, made him her best curtsy. 

‘‘ Ay, Mr. George,” she said, “is that you? I 
heard you had got home. Come in, sir, but she’s 
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very bad the day. That’s the reason I had the door 
fast.” 

“Will it disturb ber me seeing her?” asked 
‘George. 

“ Oh no, sir; nought makes any difference with 
her. She’s noisy at times, and quiet at times, 
whoever sees her. She’ll not notice ye.”. 

But, contrary to her nurse’s expectation, Peggy 
did, and as George entered the cottage he could 
see a tall figure in white walking restlessly up and 
down in the inner room, talking and gesticulating 
to herself as she did so. 

The old fisherman, her father, was sitting near 
the fire, and looked suspiciously up at George as he 
went in; he thought he had come probably to 
interfere with some of his unhappy daughter’s 
rights. 

“ Well, Richardson,” said George, ‘“ how is your 
rheumatism to-day ?” 

‘As bad as maybe,” he growled out. “ Ay— 
there’s nought but trouble.” 

‘‘T hear your daughter is very ill,” said George, 
kindly. 

“ Ay, but for all that, ye are not ganging to 
wrong the poor lass, Mr. George,” answered the 
old man, angrily, striking down with energy his 
stick on the red-brick floor. “Ye may come 
prying here if ye lke—but if her bairn’s born 
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alive, I’ll show ye all she has a father to look after 
her still, poor, mad lass.” 

“Do you for a moment suppose,” said George, 
gravely, “that if her marriage is proved, or can be 
proved, and Hugh’s child is born alive, that my 
father or myself would wish to disturb its rights ? 
I think you had better learn more charity than to 
imagine such a thing.” 

“ What ?” asked old Richardson, who was ex- 
ceedingly deaf. ‘ What do you say ?” 

“ You ought to know better than that,” shouted 
George, changing his sentence ; and then, looking up, 
he saw Peggy’s face, who had been attracted by the 
loud speaking, peering through the door of com- 
munication between the rooms. 

“Our Cousin George,” said she, opening it wide, 
and coming forward with «a theatrical air, holding 
out her hand. “ Our grave Cousin George. I hope 
that you are well?” 

A hundred times had Sir Hugh called him this, 
and George’s eyes grew dim as the unfortunate girk 
kept shaking his hand, and looking with her wild, 
unsettled gaze into his face. 

“ How did you leave him ?” then said Peggy. 
“ He’s been a long time away—a weary timc;” 
and she dropped George’s hand as she spoke, 
and began walking up and down the kitchen 
in the same restless. way as she had _ been 
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walking up and down in the inner room 
before. | 

“Is she always like this?” said George, sadly, 
to the woman who had opened the door for him; 
his eyes following her form in its quick and nervous. 
pacings. 

« Ay, Mr. George, always,” aaeeered the woman, 
‘better and worse, worse and better; and will be 
so till her time comes.” 

“Will her reason return then, do you think ?” 
asked George. 

“T’ve known it happen, sir. My sister’s man 
went down with the Cumberland, which was. 
wrecked off Yarmouth, and fifteen men besides; 
and when the news came she was as one dement. 
She expected her bairn in a few weeks, and from 
that time till it came, she knew of nought; but. 
when we put the little lad to her breast I saw a 
tear, the first she had shed, gather in her eye and 
fall on the baby’s face; and so she came round, 
and is a fine, stout woman now.” 

“Then, perhaps, there is some chance for 
her.” 

‘Why are you talking to that common woman, 
George ?” said Peggy, stopping suddenly. ‘ Come 
and walk with me, and do not listen to her old 
wives’ tales of lost men and little lads. We have 
lost none—what does she mean ?—but she’s only 
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Jenny Wright, poor creature, and knows ‘no 
better.” 

The woman shook her head, and gave a pitying 
sigh. 

_ Don’t sigh and shake your head, you silly old 
Jenny,” said Peggy. “Tell us something merry, 
if you will talk—something to make grave Cousin 
George laugh, and then when he goes back, he can 
tell Hugh we’re not so sad—only very weary— 
weary with waiting.” 

“Can I do anything for you, Peggy?” said 
George, taking her hand. “ Ask for anything you 
want.”’ 

The poor girl put her hand to her head, as if 
endeavouring to recall something as he spoke; as 
if some tone in his voice had touched some not 
‘quite broken and unstrung chord within her 
heart. 

“T cannot recollect—I cannot recollect,” she 
said, mournfully, after a little while, shaking her 
head ; “I can recollect nothing now—except that I 
want him. Will you bring him back ?”’ 

“ Alas! poor girl,” said George, much affected ; 
“do you not know ?” 

“TI know what?” said Peggy, with a sudden 
change of voice and manner. “I know I’m a 
lady, Cousin George,” she continued, throwing back 
her head excitedly. “I know one day they will 
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all how before me, the mean wretches that tread — 
on me now; I know I’m Lady Manners—Lady 
Manners! There, Jenny Wright, what do you 
think of that? And you'll come to the christening, 
wont you, Cousin George?” and she laughed 
aloud—her terrible laugh—and flung up her arms 
and her long hair. 

“‘ God help her,” said George, ‘“‘ it’s very pitiful;”’ 
and he took up his hat, and hurried from the pain- 
ful scene, Peggy’s mad laugh ringing in his ears as 
he went. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


DEATH. 


< LY BOUT a week after this interview, as Amy 
: continued steadily to improve, George went 
to Oldcastle for a day. He had much business to 
transact at his office for one thing, and for another 
he wished to see Mr. Portland, and to hear per- 
sonally if any reliable information had been acquired 
regarding his cousin’s marriage with Peggy. 

The Vicar had become exceedingly irritable and 
uneasy of iate on this point. Among the country 
people it was generally believed to be true, and he 
was continually being annoyed by condolences on 
the subject; while old Richardson, it was under- 
stood, had placed his daughter’s case in the hands 
of a local attorney of some ability, and was only 
waiting for the expected birth of her child to com- 
menee proceedings to establish her claims. 

Several letters had passed between the Vicar and 
Mr. Portland during the last fortnight, but Mr. 
Manners had not been communicative as to their 
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contents to George, and after some consideration 
he therefore determined to see the old lawyer him- 
self, and hear his real opinion on the subject. 

He was received at the Oldcastle station with 
great enthusiasm by Mr. Hindmarch, who expected 
him, and wrung his hand as he alighted with intense 
cordiality. 

“‘ My dear fellow—my dear Manners,” said Luke, 
“‘T am glad, I am really glad to see you again.” 
Mr. Hindmarch addressed George as if he had just 
been rescued from some great danger into which he 
had precipitated him, and indeed this was the view 
of the case as represented in Mr. Hindmarch’s own 
mind. 

‘Well, Hindmarch,” said George, cheerfully, 
shaking his hand, “ how are you?” He had got 
a sort of kindly feeling towards his partner now, for 
he had been so little with him lately that their 
antagonistic qualities had not clashed. 

“* Pretty well, lately,” answered Mr. Hindmarch. 
‘“* But I can tell you that affair upset me, thoroughly. 
As I wrote to you I was shocked, utterly shocked, 
when I read of that unfortunate man’s death. I 
felt I had been to blame, and yet after all I was 
not; but still I was shocked.”’ 

“ I do not wonder at that,” said George, gravely. 

“* Who would ever have thought of such a thing ?” 
answered Luke. ‘“ Well I declare, one never 
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knows the mischief one may do. But how 
is she ?” 

“< Mrs. Clayton is better,” said George, shortly, 
and then changed the conversation. He did not 
care to talk about it, though Luke Hindmarch did. 
In fact, Mr. Hindmarch had made quite a market 
in the society of Oldcastle out of his connexion 
with this affair, and had become a sort of lion lately 
from it having been known that he had sent the 
unfortunate Clayton on his fatal errand. How 
often had he told the story! How, with judicious 
hints, had carefully betrayed what he called his 
“ little affair” with the “late unfortunate Captain’s 
wife.” He had made himself out a hundred times 
the hero of the tale, and had inferred that Captain 
Clayton had shot himself and his wife in his jealous 
rage. 

There were some clever wags of his acquaintance 
who certainly did not believe all this, who had 
their laugh at Luke over their pipes and toddy. 
But still, on the whole, it had made him of some 
consequence ; and he knew it, and talked about it 
on every available occasion. 

But George did not know this, so he was pleasant 
to his partner, and only changed the conversation 
because it was not his nature to talk much of things 
which concerned his tenderest feelings. 

He found everything at the office in a satisfactory 
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condition. Whatever Hindmarch was, he certainly 
most undoubtedly was a clever, pushing, fortunate 
man of business. No trouble deterred him. No 
fine scruples stood in his way; so Luke made 
money, and men thought well of him because he 
did. 

“If your governor comes into the title all right, 
Manners,” he said to George, for he never lost an 
opportunity, “you wont be for sticking to this, I 
suppose ; and I was going to make a proposal to 
you concerning leaving the capital untouched in 
the business ; you see ”? 

“ My dear fellow, my father has not yet come 
into the file” interrupted George, “ and it will be 
time enough, surely, to talk about our future 
arrangements when he does; and that reminds me 
Iam going now to see Mr. Portland on this very 





business.” 

“Tl walk along with you, then,” said Luke, 
with alacrity, taking up his hat also; and so the 
two started together, Hindmarch, we may be sure, 
giving George a good deal of conversation and 
advice as they went. 

They parted at the old lawyer’s office, and George 
went upstairs, and after a short delay was ushered 
into the presence of the rich man. 

“ Well, Mr. George,’ he said, holding out his 
hand, “ welcome home.” 
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“You see I have come back, Mr. Portland,” said 
George, with an uneasy little laugh. 

“T thought you would—I thought you would ; 
and you have gone through some troubled water, 
too, since you came.” 

66 Yes.” 

“IT read the Vicar’s evidence,” continued Mr. 
Portland, “ and I think that miserable man did the 
only wise action of his life when he ended it.” 

“There can be no doubt his mind was affected.” 

** Probably ; drink and other bad propensities, 
which it is said he freely indulged in, are not con- 
ducive, or indicative, of reason.” 

“Tt was a miserable end to a miserable life,’” 
said George, with some feeling, and he cast down 

his eyes as he spoke. 
| “IT met the young lady, who had the misfortune 
to be his wife, at the Vicarage,” said Mr. Portland, 
“when you were in Russia. She is a charming 
girl. I admire that class of women most, I think. 
I hope she is getting well ?” 

« What class?” asked George, with a smile; and 
then he added, “ but you saw some one else also, 
did you not, Mr. Portland, when you were down ? 
You saw, I hear, the unfortunate fisher girl who 
claims to be poor Hugh’s wife.” 

“ Yes, Mr. George,” said Mr. Portland, gravely, 
6¢ yes.” 
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‘She is beautiful enough, at any rate. I think 
I have never seen a face as perfect as hers.” 

“It is a perfect face. And her reason ?” 

George shook his head. 

*‘ She is like some broken instrument,” said Mr. 
Portland. ‘“ Poor Ophelia! all her ‘sweet bells 
jangled out of tune, and harsh.’ ” 

“It is a pitiable sight—may God forgive poor 
Hugh the evil be has done.” 

“ How far did it extend, I wonder?” said Mr. 
Portland, with an odd inflection in his voice. 

“ You mean did he marry her?” said George, 
openly. “It is on this subject I have come to 
you, Mr. Portland. I want to know if you have 
had any reliable information ?”’ 

“The Vicar then has not shown you my letters?” 
said Mr. Portland, gently closing his eyes. 

“No; but he has become very impatient and 
irritable on the subject lately. What have you 
heard, Mr. Portland? I think I have some right 
to know.” 

“You are the direct heir if your father assumes 
the title,’ said Mr. Portland; “therefore I 
think you have the fullest right. Yes, Mr. George, 
I proposed to your father that you should be taken 
into our confidence and consultations—on this 
subject.” 

“ And he did not wish it ?” 
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“He said young men were often foolish and 
quixotic.” 

‘* But, Mr. Portland, there seems to me to be no 
scope here for quixotism or folly ; there seems but 
one course open to us—to endeavour to learn if 
Hugh did marry this poor girl or not? In the 
event of him having done so, and his child being 
born alive, why surely—even my father-——” 

“It would be very difficult for them to prove 
the marriage, Mr. George.” 

“ How sor” 

“The unfortunate girl is mad for one thing, and 
therefore can give no reliable evidence—and for 
another, they are poor people, and such cases cost 
money.” 

“You mean in case my father opposed them ? 
But if we believe he married her—if we can really 
get any evidence as to that, I for one will see no 
wrong done to her or the child. Poor Hugh for 
years was like a brother to me, and I will certainly 
try to protect those he has left behind him 
now.” 

“The question is, would Hugh wish such a con- 
nexion or marriage ever to be acknowledged ?” 

“ Mr. Portland,” said George with some energy, 
“ Hugh was of the world, worldly ; he trifled with 
and broke this poor woman’s heart; but now— if 
it is permitted to the dead to see the events of 
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earth—do you think he will care whether his heir’s 
mother was a fisher girl or a countess ?” 

“You are going in too profound questions for 
me to follow you, Mr. George,” answered the old 
lawyer with a smile, and a slight deprecating wave 
of his hand. ‘“‘ We will, if you please, leave the 
feelings of the dead to themselves, and consider 
those of the living. It is natural your father 
should not like to be disturbed in his inheritance— 
‘by such uncertain claims as these.” 

“ But if they are just ?” said George, hotly. 

*‘ The generous fire of youth—the generous fire 
‘of youth,” said Mr. Portland, shaking his white 
head. ‘Ah, Mr. George, we grow colder as we 
grow old. You remind me of my old friend Sir 
Hugh, the late lad’s father—not of your own—not 
of your own.” 

** But even my father 

“No doubt wishes to do right. But, Mr. George, 
there are many considerations and opposing in- 
terests in this world; for instance, the Vicar may 
not believe in this girl’s, or rather her father’s 
assertions ; he may say, not unnaturally, why is 
this only mooted now, when there is no one to 
deny it? It must be proved before I admit the 
idea; and Hugh, by all accounts, was not a likely 
man to make such a sacrifice.” 

Yet, Miss Williams—Mrs. Clayton, I mean—be- 
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lieves it,” said George, quickly. “ Hugh spoke to 
her shortly before his death, with great bitterness, 
about some woman having claims on him which he 
did not care to avow. I for one ”? 

“ Mr. George, pardon me, but I am an old man 
and youayoungone. Do not be precipitate even in 
your words. Wait, at all events, till the child is 
born, and then see what they can prove. It may 





be, you know, that we shall have no reason to enter: 
into this case. If anything happens to the child, 
the most this young woman, or her family, could 
look for, would be a suitable provision, and this, I 
am sure, neither you nor your father would hesitate- 
a moment about.” 

“ No, indeed.” 

“ You look dissatisfied still,” said Mr. Portland, 
with his urbane smile. ‘“ But, my young friend,. 
do not let us quarrel. It will be time enough to 
decide on your attitude by-and-by. You would 
not, I am sure, willingly oppose your father ?”’ 

“ If I believed it to be justice———” 

“« Wait till we find that it is so,” replied Mr, Port-. 
land; and then by a slight, almost imperceptible 
movement, he gave George to understand that for 
the present he considered the conversation was 
ended; and with some dissatisfaction and distrust 
in his heart, George took up his hat and went 
away. | 
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He returned to Narbrough by the same train 
which he had travelled in three weeks ago, with 
such different and agonizing feelings in his heart. 
The station-master on the platform knew him again 
as he went to take his seat. The station-master 
had found out all about who the gentleman was who. 
had rushed so wildly in and lost the train the night 
of the suicide and attempted murder at Narbrough 
Vivtarage. He knew this was young Mr. Manners, 
and that the gentleman had been. too late to inter- 
fere between the mad husband and the hapless. 
wife. There had been many stories circulated in 
the town about them ; some of which neither George 
nor Mrs. Clayton would have felt grateful for if they 
had known them. But they did not, and George 
never even noticed that the station-master was 
eyeing him curiously while he stood waiting for the- 
train. 

It was a dark, wet night when he reached Nar- 
brough, and as he was plodding somewhat wearily 
along the road, he was overtaken by Dr. a 
who was riding the same way. 

“Is that you, Mr. George?” said the es 
pulling up the moment after he had passed him, 
and looking back. ‘In that case I need go no. 
further.” | 

“Wont you come down to the Vicarage and 
have something, Doctor ?” answered George. “ It’s. 
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a dreary enough night. Have you been to the 
village 7” 

“‘ Ay, and was going to the Vicar with my news. 
You may call your father Sir Arthur when you 
go in, Mr. George ; there’s nothing to prevent it 
now.” 

“ What! Is the child ” 

“ The child and the mother both,” answered the 
doctor. “Poor Peggy is gone from her troubles. 
A dead child was born about an hour ago, and she 
never lifted her head again.” 

“ Poor girl, poor girl,” said George, much af- 
fected. 

“‘ She’s best at rest,” said the doctor, also with a 
strange huskiness in his voice. “ Poor lass, she’s 
better in her grave than in a madhouse, and nothing 
would have comforted her now on earth.” 

“She loved him so much ?” 

“ Ay—too well. ‘Too much love is a bad thing, 
Mr. George, and mostly given where it’s not de- 
served. Peggy lived but for your cousin, and the 
shock of his sudden death destroyed her reason. 








Ay, I’ve watched her many a time, poor lass, 
waiting for him among the links, when she never 
‘saw me—but she’s best away—she’s best away.” 
“Was she not sensible at the end ?” 
“She never spoke—but she looked just about 
the last as if she remembered her misery. Perhaps 
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the Lord was merciful when He clouded her mind 
till then. But good night, Mr. George; and give 
my respects to your father.” 

“ And you wont come in ?” 

“Not to-night. I’m about done up, that’s the. 
truth—thanks to you all the same;” and the 
doctor held out his hand, and turned his horse’s. 
head, and rode away, and George walked slowly 
home. _ 

He found the Vicar sitting in the study en- 
joying his pipe, while his stepmother came smiling 
to the door to welcome him. 

“We thought you would come home by this 
train, Georgie,” she said.“ Your dinner is ready,. 
dear ; and after you’ve had it, ’ve got something 
pretty to show you.” 

‘Indeed, mother ; and what may that be ?” 

“TI got leave from the doctor, this morning, to 
have Amy up for half an hour to-day ; and we have 
put off till you would be back. But what’s the 
matter, Georgie? You look so grave. Nothing 
has happened, I hope ?” 

As Mrs. Manners said this, the Vicar glanced 
quickly up at his son’s face. 

“Father, you are Sir Arthur Manners now,” 
said George, with some emotion in his voice. 
“Poor Peggy and the child are gone.” 

“ What, dead!” cried the Vicar, standing 
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to his feet. You don’t mean it—dead, 
‘George ?” 

Then George told his story, and with many 
exclamations of pity and sympathy, Mrs. Manners 
stood by and heard it. 

‘Both gone!” she said, “both gone!” and a 
tear stood in her bright blue eyes. 

“ Poor lass!” said the new Sir Arthur, and for 
a moment he turned away his head. “It was for 
your sake, my lad, I was so anxious,” he said, the 
next minute holding out his hand to George, with 
something like moisture in his twinkling eye, “ for 
yours and the rest of them—and Portland has 
made me very uneasy lately.” 

“‘ You believe there was a marriage, then ?” 

‘The laws in Scotland are so lax, George, on 
this point, it is almost impossible to decide what is 
@ marriage there, I think—Portland had sent a 
clerk to the village where Hugh and Peggy lived 
for a wee - 

“ And she passed there as his wife ?” 

‘So they said, so they said; but it is useless to 
‘discuss it now.” 

“ But that alone constitutes a marriage in Scot- 
dand, father, I believe,” answered George. ‘‘ For 
the sake of poor Hugh and his dead wife, then, do 
not let us dispute it now.” 

“ Well, well—it’s best kept quiet. But have it 
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your own way, if you like, and God bless you and 
keep you, my dear,” he added, going up and giving 
his wife a hearty kiss. “ It was for your sake and 
the children’s I’ve been so anxious, not my own;” 
and the Vicar probably believed, when he said this, 
that he was speaking the truth. 


There is no need to write a long end to this long 
story. The Vicar—the new Sir Arthur—felt a very 
proud and elated man for the first few days, after 
he and his family had taken possession of Nar- 
brough Hall. Then he quietly settled down into 
his usual contented and self-indulgent frame of 
mind. , 

“ After all,” he would say, sententiously, looking 
complacently out from his stately home at the 
broad acres which now called him owner, “ there 
are troubles in every position of life—if we permit 
them to be so.” But we have seen how the Vicar 
is not quite such a philosopher as he prides himself 
on being, and that when the shoe really pinched 
him he could cry out as well as his neighbours. 

Lady Manners is so like the simple Mrs. Manners 
of old, that there is no necessity to describe her, or 
her placid ways of life. She has but one care, but 
one anxiety, she says; which is the delicate bloom 
on the lovely cheek of the child-girl Millicent Man- 
mers. But her good friend the doctor tells her 
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that her little daughter is outgrowing her delicacy, 
and that she will live to be, what poor Sir Hugh 
often prophesied, the belle of the Mannerses ! 


And the wedded pair? The pair whose hearts had 
been wedded so long, and so truly, and who after a 
brief mourning for the unfortunate Hugh Clayton, 
were wedded by the laws of God and man. What 
shall we tell of them? Are there not some 
things too sacred, too mysterious, too subtle, to be 
spoken or written of? Surely then the happy 
love between man and woman is one of these. 
George’s face grew softer, and Amy’s brighter and 
fuller, as months passed by, and these two trod on 
life’s journey together—crossing its rough places, 
pulling through its thorns and briars (for who does 
not meet them ?), hand-in-hand, and with love to 
sweeten their troubles. They mingle with their 
fellow-travellers, exchanging friendly greetings and 
kindly deeds ; joining them in their merry-makings, 
and sympathizing in their sorrows. But where 
their happiest hours are spent, where their truest 
joys are found, is in a quiet little spot lying close to 
the heather-decked moors, of which one day George 
will become possessor, and which bears for them the 
sacred name of home. 


Sometimes prattling in love’s sweet whispers, Amy 
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will talk to George of “ poor Cousin Hugh.” Tell- 
ing him how gleams of a higher and better nature 
would pass at times through the mocking cyni- 
cism and selfish hardness of his heart. Telling 
him how if Hugh had led a different life; been 
‘surrounded by different circumstances and influ- 
ences, he might have been “ more like you, George 
—more like you.” 

“ Child, how foolish you are,” George would an- 
‘swer, looking fondly down at the sweet face raised 
to his; but we may be sure the tender flattery 
pleased him, and that it sounded. pleasant to his 
ears, from the lips of his fair wife. 


THE END. 
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